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\^AIN rAINING, as 1 do, several "thousand head of Utility 
Poultry, the rules governing my matings, breeding, and 
selection are most , rigid and severe. The law of Snrrnn/ of 
the I- it test is strictly carried out; no weak or weedy specimens 
arc doctored or tolerated for a moment. 

every bird with a definite record 

and behind every bird, generations of tra, testing and specialised 

selective breeding. Apart from highest productivity, all breeding 

S OC IS true-to-type, as proved by innumerable wins (sent on 

request) of my clients at leading Utility Shows, with birds from 
my eggs and chicks. 

C TAM IN A stands foremost in all my methods, insisting, as I do 
„ ° n H,gh Pr »<luction and Sound Reproduction Combined! 
strains High HatChabilit > r * lability ™d Vigour of my 

never a dissatisfied customer 

saTi^r. 1 'r C ; SOnally guarantee that every purchaser shall be fully 
satisfied lake your chance then to place with one of the most 
successful poultry breeders in England a trial order in 

WHITE LEGHORNS WHITE WYANDOTTES 
BLACK LEGHORNS RHODE ISLAND REDS 
LIGHT SUSSEX BLACK MENDELS 



Heaselands, Haywards Heath, Sussex 

< p 0 a la a "o, ? ' ' 

EGGS, CHICKS and STOCK. 


TO THE READER. 

K. 1 N D 1> V use this book very 
carefully. Tf the book is disligured 
or marked or written on while in your 
possession the booh will have to be 
replaced by a new copy or paid for. In 
case the book be a volume of set of 
which single volumes are not available 
the price of the whole set will be realized 






The W orld’s Hatcher 
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GOOD BIRDS 

^^POORLY FED . 

'^^ARE DUD LAYERS! 

IT IS NOT THE QUANTITY OF FOOD 
YOU GIVE, BUT THE QUALITY!! 


B RING practical poultry-keepers, our poultry 
foods are based on long and exacting tests 
for both heavy egg-production and constant 
health. 

I 1 To get eggs all the year round you have to 
feed for them. If the mash or grain mix- 
ture you use is low-grade, your pullets and 
hens, no matter how HIGH GRADE for 
quality or breeding, will be LOW GRADE 
for egg results. 


MILLIONS OF EGGS 
ARE LOST ANNUALLY 


because poultry-keepers cannot tell good from bad 
foodstuffs. So put yourself in our hands. All our 
mixtures are clean and sound, being cleaned and 
scoured by powerful electric machinery, and contain 

NO HUSK, DUST, RUBBISH or LIGHT GRAIN 



Whether it be for grains, meals, mixtures, shells, 
g> its, peat-moss, or any kind of poultry food, 



" c guarantee satisfaction, courtesy, and dispatch 


Per return. 



H. A. HUSSEY, 

Hon. Sco., Tottenham Branch 
of N.U.P.S. 





YOU MAKE OR MAR YOUR 
CHICKENS IN THE REARING 


F IRST of all, you must feed your breeding stock 
on sound, nourishing foodstuffs, so that they can 
get the right full-bodied material to make the 

HATCHABLE EGG. 

If Then you obtain the REARABLE CHICK, hut L 

you make or mar it in the rearing from a day-old. V 

You can only take it safely to maturity by using 

HIGH-GRADE FOODSTUFFS. 

MILLIONS OF CHICKS 
PERISH EVERY YEAR 

from chronic indigestion set up by using indigestible 
foodstuffs, doubtful and cheap mixtures, seeds, and 
meals. Our chick foods are clean, fresh, wholesome, 
and planned to take to maturity every rearable chick. 

GIVE YOUR CHICKS a' FAIR CHANCE. 

If Many noted Test Winners were reared on our 
chicken foods. The best breeders appreciate the fact 
that QUALITY FOODS ARE THE CHEAPEST. 

Miss N. H. Bell uses our foods for her medal- 
winning White Leghorns. 


| SCORE-CARD MARVEL HAD OUR FOODS | 

and then laid 315 eggs In lit months in official Test. 
Samples am l Price List free on application. 

515, SEVEN SISTERS ROAD 

SOUTH TOTTENHAM LONDON, N.15 



Mr. & Mrs. Harold Marshall 

), , : t _ /'.• /\':t S' • r C.'u*. A' S. «w./ all Sfe<ia!ist Clubs) 

I5RAMSH0TT MANOR, nr. Liphook, HANTS 

TciEPHONt Liphook 57 

THE BREEDERS OF HIGHEST-CLASS 

Dual Purpose IeS™! Poultry 


PRICES MOST REASON ARIF 


THE IDEAL 

BACKYARD 

FOWL 


IT LAYS 
AND PAYS 


I hi^ Black Minorca Pullet won First and Special 
York, Fust Alton, under Mr. Powcll-Owcn. 

Trap-nest Record 223 Eggs. 

(I» Note nearness to Exhibition t\ pc without 
exaggerations, and absence of all coarseness. 


O IR hundreds of wins in EXHIBITION and UTILITY Classes, under 
Hie Iciulm” jud K ts. prove the merits of our birds. Our aim is 

I Y PE, WITH EGGS, BEAU1Y AND USEFULNESS 

Utility Breeders now have the chance to improve 
their type and colour, and yet not lose hiph fecundity. 


CALL TO VISIT US 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Black Minorcas 

Rhode • 

Island Reds 

Red Sussex 





This RcJ Sussex Pullet won 2nd Royal ;md 
2nd Sussex County in (£\lul>ition , and under 
Mr. Powell -Owen, in Utility, 1st llurton Jo\ce 

and 1st York. 


REI) 

SUSSEX 

THE 

Coming Breed 


LARGE EGGS 
GOOD FOR TABLE 
PLENTY OF EGGS 
QUICK TO MATURE 

Trap nest Record 
276 Egg* 


RHODES 

THAT 

ARE RED 


Trap-nest Record 

242 Eggs 


This Rhode Island Red 
Pullet won in Exhibition 
1st Kcrestcy & Follin^Iev, 
and 2nd Ruahden. In 
Utility, under Mr. Powell- 
Owen, she won 1st and 
Special Burton Joyce. 1st 
and Special York, and 1st 
and Special, Best Female 
in Show, Redruth. 

Score-carded 179} ex 
200 points. 




BRITAIN’S ^ STRA1N ^LIGHT 
PREMIER^ OF ^SUSSEX 


THE DUAL-PURPOSE FAVOURITE 


T HE "Slade" strain has behind it many years of trap-nesting, 
severe grading, and selective breeding. High ideals have 
always been kept to the fore and achieved with marked 
success. 


WINTER It is the winter eggs that one must get for the greatest 

poultry profits. 

3 My pen led all breeds at Burnley Laying Test (Northern), 
from Nov. 1st to Feb. 20th, 1922 ; m breed record. 

STAMINA Blind trap-nesting is not followed. All birds trap-nested ; 

the law of the survival and use of the fittest severely 
followed. 

3 Including all accidental deaths and culls, my rearing 
losses have in 12 months been under 13 per cent. 



FLOCK 

AVERAGE 


High flock average insisted upon very strictly; essential to 
best profits and the key to quality of strain. 

3 The flock average of pullets on my farm has been 
184 eggs per bird in 12 months. 


TABLE 1 am not interested in layers only, but keep up true Sussex 

type as well as high egg yield. 

3 Cockerels sold for market have weighed 3 to 4 lbs. at 
12 to 14 weeks old and fetched more per lb. than other 
chickens without special fattening. 


LONG 

LAYERS 


Longevity of laying is another vital aim, and I give 
preference to all long layers. 

3 Many of my stock cockerels arc from a hen that laid 
623 eggs in 3 years. 



TEST SUCCESSES. — My birds are always among the leaders for 
iV nt . e .r P roduction as "'ell as longevity. Eight pullets in “ Daily 
MaU Test laid 1,526 eggs, 1921-22; 4th and 1st class Certificate, 

Bentley, N.U.P.S, Test, 1921-22. They win, too, at utility shows 
wherever exhibited. 

W. M. SLADE mallards court 

manager: f. a. bowker. STOKENCHURCH, 0X0N. 



SAVE 

MONEY 


ON THE 


POULTRY 

HOUSES 


STUDY THE BUSINESS END 

S practical farmers, using our own patented plant, we would not 
advocate the employment of cheap and nasty poultry houses. 
Rut we do place in your way a sound method of saving outlay on 


poultry plant. 

jV/fANV fail in poultry farming through investing nearly their all 
in elaborate and expensive houses — plant — leaving too 
little of the available capital for live-stoch and for developments. 

A New Method of Housing 

that saves you Pounds 

IN the “ SLADE" Poultry Houses we have planned and patented 
an entirely new method of construction that cheapens the 
cost but retains the 100 per cent, efficiency. 

The patent principle of tying the corners permits of lighter 
sections being manufactured without the slightest reduction in 
strength and rigidity. 

2. — Wc are thus able to send out even our "SLADE" mammoth 

houses with no section too heavy for easy handling. 

3. — Cutting out all excessive weight, the sections can be put 

together by any handy man without necessitating the employ- 
ment of extra labour for transport into position on the farm, 
and for erection. 

4. — We save in factory overheads, in transit, and in erection, in 

manufacture, etc. 


OUR SAVINGS ARE YOUR GAINS 

That is why we can supply you with the right house at the right price. 

3 Send for the new edition of our catalogue of new poultrv houses, appliances, 
garden frames, wire netting, etc. A post card will suffice to — 

SLADE SYN LTD ATE 28 ’ WOBURN PLA CE, 





MY WHITE LEGHORN PULLET FIRST AT 
NATIONAL SHOW, 1921, STILL 

HOLDS THE RECORD BY 
SCORE-CARD UNDER MR. POWELL-OWEN 



SCORE 

CARD 


191 POINTS 


trap-nest 072 rrrc 

RECORD £ / 0 HljVIiJ 


T HIS White Leghorn Pullet won 1st in a class of 67 against 
the best breeders’ pullets at the N.L’.P.S. Show at Westminster, 
1921, being score-carded at 191 points out of 200, and went 

on to lay 273 EGGS IN HER PULLET YEAR. 

MATED TO my White Leghorn Cockerel, 1st Tottenham, 1921 
(breeder-members’), under Mr. Powell-Owen, I bred -therefrom my 
pullet which 


WON THE BEWDLEY WINTER TEST 



1922-23, also the four pullets which won in 1922 (1) 1st and Cup 
WORCESTER (judge: Mr. Powell-Owen); (2) 1st and Special 
Best Leghorn, OLYMPIA (Miss N. H. Bell); (3) 1st, LEICESTER 

(Messrs. H. W. Honey and Powell-Owen); and (4) 1st and Bronze 
Medal, NEW BARNET (Mr. Powell-Owen). 

B RING a large commercial egg farmer and utility stockbreeder, 
1 must have high egg-production, but with it I maintain TYPE 
AND BEAUTY. My birds win at all the leading Utility 
Shows, and trap-nests are used throughout, with severe hand-grading 
for the breeding stock. If you want stock that can LAY AND 

PAY and still look ATTRACTIVE and admired for BREED 

1 YPE, send me a trial order for eggs, chicks, or stock birds. 

WHITE WYANDOT TES SCOTS GREYS AUSTRALORPS 

WHITE LEGHORNS R.I. REDS WHITE RUNNERS 



CHAS. H. C. PARTRIDGE, SKiJg 


BEAUTY vide Photo 
EGGS - - 278 

TYPE vide Photo 

SHOW 

This White Wyandotte 
Pullet won 2nd in a 
Class of 80 Pullets at 
the N.L'.P.S. Show, 
Westminster, 1921 , 
under Mr. Powell- 
Owen. Score-carded 
1SS points. She then 
followed up with 1 st 
and P.C. Cup at 
Leicester, under same 
judge. and went on to 
lay 278 Egg* for her 
pullet year. 



ONLY A FEW OF MY 1922 WINS n 

MIDLAND: 1st, Australorp Pullet; 3rd, White Runner Drake; 4th, White 
Wyandotte Pullet (127 in Class;. 

N.U.P.S. (Westminster): 2nd. Australorp Hen; 3rd, pair Sussex Pullets; 
3rd, White Wyandotte Test performers; 3rd. White Runner Drale; 
4th, Ducks; Reserve, White Leghorn Pullet; Reserve, White Leghorn 
Hen. 

TOTTENHAM (largest Utility Show held to date): 1st and Special, Rhode 
Island Red Pullet ; 1st and Special, Australorp Cockerel; 1st and two 
Specials, White Runner Drake; 1st and two Specials, White Runner 
Duck; 1st and two Specials, Scots Grey Hen; 2nd. Rhode Island Red 
Pullet; Sili, Red Cockerel; Sth, White Wyandotte Pullet; Reserve, 
White W yandotte Cockerel ; Reserve, Scots Grey Cockerel. 

YEOVIL: 1st and two Specials, White Leghorn Cockerel^ 1st and three 
Specials. W hite Runner trio; 2nd, White W'yandotte Pullet (81 in Class); 
2nd, Australorp Pullet; 2nd, Rhode Island* Red Pullet; 3rd, Australorp 
Cockerel ; 3rd, Scots Grey Cockerel. 

W ELSH NATIONAL: 1st, P.C. Cup, Silver Dish, and three Specials, White 
Leghorn Cockerel; 1st and Special, White Runner Drake; 1st and 
Special, Runner Duck. 

WORCESTER : 1st, Special, and Cup, White Leghorn Pullet; Island Special, 
White Leghorn trio; 1st and Special, White Wyandotte trio, etc. 

NEW BARNET : 1st and Bronze Medal, White Leghorn Pullet. 

LEICESTER: 1st, W liite Leghorn Pullet; 2nd, White Leghorn Hen; 

,4th. White Wyandotte Pullet; 2nd. Red Hen; 2nd, White Runner 
Drake ; 2nd, Duck; 3rd, Australorp Pullet. 

Always there or thereabouts, and with all breeds kept 


LITTLE LAMBSWICK, TENBURY WELLS 



O UR five KHAKI CAMPBELL Ducks secured First, Cup, and 
Gold Medal at the National Duck Laying Test at Bentley, 
1921-1922, with a record score of 



beating the other 53 pens of ducks (all breeds) and the 288 pens 
of pullets, with the wonderful average of 237 eggs per duck in the 
11 months. Individual 11 months’ records were: 

228, 251, 281, 272, 155 


EGGS 


EGGS 


r^NESPlTE the last duck letting down the pen through going 
wrong, two ducks laid 281 and 272 eggs respectively, putting 
up a record for Khakis, and beating the 1,000 odd pullets. 


DUCKS LAY 
AND PAY 


If well managed, ducks lay better than 
liens ; can be kept profitably for more 
seasons ; call for less expensive housing, and less labour in trapping. 

SEND ALONG A TRIAL ORDER 1 



are specialised in. All ducks “ trapped,” and “ Powell-Owen ” 

grading methods practised throughout. Send for Mating List. 
Eggs and Stock in season. 


Miss BARBARA RAYE 





WE LEAD WITH 


BUFF ORPINGTON DUCKS 

in the current 1922-23 Duck Laying Test at Bentley, proving 
the high quality of our strains in the two breeds kept. Our 
mating list gives details of all pens QUALITY HIGH 

and PRICES LOW! 

— * 

A keen specialty is also made of 

WUTTr WYANDOTTES 

VV 111 1 Ej leghorns 

YX/TI'H our first entry in any laying test we secured 
W 3rtl in Single Pen Test at HARPER ADAMS with 
WHITE LEGHORNS. In this breed we have birds with 
trap-nested records up to 280, all standard eggs, mated to 
son of hen which laid (>57 eggs in 3 years (LONGEVITY). 
(Honey-Clayton strain.) 


T N WHITE WYANDOTTES we also secured BRONZE 
1 MEDAL at Single Pen Test at HARPER ADAMS. 
2-19 eggs (only 3 second-grade) in 12 months. Our specialty here 

is TYPE, With SIZE OE EGG, VIGOUR, and BEAUTY. 

Our birds run up to 275 standard eggs in 12 months, mated 
to son of 230 2J to 2J oz. egg dam. (Leslie Williams’ strain.) 

All birds are severely graded by the “ Powell-Owen " 
handling system and trap-nested. SITTINGS and STOCK 
in season. Wins at Utility Shows. 


< 


SEND A TRIAL ORDER 



PELLING PEDIGREE 
POULTRY FARM 


x 


Scaynes Hill 

Haywards Heath 



II I 
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(ORIGINATED BY ROBERT MILLER IN 19C4> 


T HIS great breed of splendid Utility Poultry is 
now WORLD FAMOUS. SHEER MERIT and 
their PROFIT-EARNING QUALITIES have 
placed them on the pinnacle of the temple of 
POPULAR POULTRY - KEEPING. They have 
disarmed every opponent, overcome every prejudice, 
and silenced every objector. 


You can now safely poultry-farm on one 
breed— IF THAT BREED IS EXCHEQUERS 

ROBERT MILLER is the sole originator and patentee of this 
remarkable variety. He originated them in 1904 — first offered 
them to the public in 1907 — and since then he has earned the 
sincere thanks of THOUSANDS OF POULTRY-KEEPERS. 


Write to-day for Robert Miller’s beautiful, book, “The History of 

the Exchequer,” post free for threepence. 



ROBERT MILLER 


DENNY 

SCOTLAND 



THE BEST POULTRY HOUSES 


ore 


•imimiiiiiiiiii 


ROBERT MILLER’S 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII* 


THEY HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF 
GRADING SINCE A.D. 1908. ON TOP 
THEN AND STILL THERE! ! 

I F you own or have seen a Miller House, you will not readily 
forget it. The Wood, Workmanship, and Style have all 
supremely the true Miller touch. 

Miller’s Houses ever stand up, Stately and Strong and 
Secure, against the Four Winds of Heaven, in the Regions 
beyond Competition. 


A score of Sizes and Styles to choose from. Every one a 
Masterpiece. Here is one of them: — 



Robert Miller’s Patent Incubators and Patent 
Brooders are also the Finest Hatching and 
Rearing Appliances one can ever possess. 


Write to>day for Robert Miller’* beautiful Art Catalogue. 

It is post free from 


ROBERT MILLER 


DENNY 

SCOTLAND 




— longevity m - 


S pecialising only in white 

WYAN DO l l'ES. my aims have 


LEG HORN S and WHITE 
been to establish in my 


strains — 

Heavy Winter Production. 
The 200-Egg Layer. 
Longevity of Laying. 


Severe grading is carried out on the “ Powell-Owen ” Score-card 
System with every bird trap-nested. All birds laying well for two 
and three years are closely hand-graded and used to ensure 
longevity of egg-laying. Sprinters are not bred from, but sent to 
market after their term of laying. 

<j] Cockerels at the head of some of my pens are from one of my 
best hens, which laid 


650 Eggs in 3 Years 


In my best pen for 1923 (see Catalogue ) are hens with the 
following long-laying records: — 


Pullet Year. 

6 Winter Months. 

2nd Year. ' 

3rd Year. 

251 

79 

186 

145 

242 

82 

193 

147 

216 

65 i 

132 

129 

240 

87 

149 

171 

238 

99 

149 

138 

*307 

112 

173 

177 

*286 

87 

203 

177 


* The cockerels at head of many of my 1923 matings arc sons of these hens. 


NOTE VALUE OF SONS OF SUCH DAMS ^ 

<j] All birds trap-nested, bred from, and ' entered in Laying Tests 
graded by the “Powell-Owen” Handling System. 

MISS NANCY CLAYTON 

(Member N.U.P.S., S.P.B.A., and Northern U.P.S.). 



-w WINTER EGGS = 

I N WHITE \\^AN T DOTIES I have also been very successful by 
1 severe hand-grading and applying brains to detailed trap- nest 
records to achieve the high ideal per bird of 

200 Eggs per Annum. 

lOO Eggs Six Winter Months. 

Longevity. 


Every bird in my first three pens in WHITE WYANDOTTES 
for 1923 (sec Catalogue) answered my standard of 200 Eggs for 
Pullet Year, and 100 for Six Winter Months. Cockerels used 
from dams laying 428 eggs in two years. 


5 Eggs Weekly over 12 Months 


WHAT OTHERS SAY 

Captain Brooke writes: 44 The five White Wyandotte Pullets laid 219, 
252, 187, 260, and 161, with 9 unrecorded, in the 12 months. No. 4 
averaged five eggs weekly over the 12 months, and splendid eggs they 
were — oz. and over.*’ 

WHAT UTILITY SHOWS SAY :— 

My birds have won premier prizes at the leading Utility Shows, includ- 
ing Tottenham and Westminster (N.U.P.S.). 


WHAT TESTS PROVE :— 


My birds won, in 1920-1, 3rd Midland Laying Test (1st year of entry), 
and in 1921-2 (2nd year of entry), • 


6tii and 1st Class Certificate, 
Northern, 

4th and 1st Class Certificate, 
Harper Adams, 


6th (All Breeds), Tottenham, 
16th (80 pens). Midland, 

Utii (59 pens), Midland, 

And — 


1,554 Eggs from Seven Pullets 

(one died) in “DAILY MAIL M TEST, an average of 222 egg* per bird. 


WHAT I SAY:— 

Come and see my birds at Hadlow Wood, and examine the trap-record 
cards. Note my catalogue for detailed and frank records of all my 
birds and my matings. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


EGGS. CHICKS. STOCK. 


PEDIGREE POULTRY FARM 

HADLOW WOOD, WILLASTON, nr. BIRKENHEAD 




When you have graded out 
those non-paying hens 

see that they receive a course of fattening 
ere being sent to table. livery extra shilling 
obtained means so much more profit. 

When you have graded out 
those young Cockerels 

pet them ripe for table quickly. Don’t keep 
hundreds of surplus cockerels to maturity, 
eating their heads off. Grade early, fatten 
quickly, and reap full profits. :: :: :: ” 

C LAREND O 

FATTENING MEAL 

will prove a real boon to all poultry-keepers at grading-out time, 
also to all who are interested in raising chickens for table. 
EXPERT ADVICE oil poultry feeding and fattening sent gratis 
and gladly to all readers. WE SUPPLY : — 

FATTENING MEAL DRY CHICK MIXTURES 

CHICK MEAL ADULT GRAIN MIXTURES 

LAYING MEAD “CONDITION” FOOD 

Let us put you on the road to success 
in poultry feeding and economic rearing. 

“ Please send me Ft) UK 
TONS of C LA KEN DU 
fattening meal by Satur- 
day next. — F. H. IP. ’ 

' 1 ! 

H RITE TO-DAY for post-free pamphlets on poultry and chick feeding. 

WHITE, TOMKINS & COURAGE, LTD. 

48, Mark Lane, LONDON, E.C.3 

Also at Belfast, Boston, Reigate, Tandragee and Temblemoyle. 

telephone: minories 1970 (3 Lines). 


“/ tike C LA REX DO 

very much ; it seems to 
help the chickens on like 
magic. — Caft. D. C. ” 


“ / took over too tst frizes 
last season f all birds reared 
on CL A l\ EN DO food. — 
J.H.C." 




RICHARD RODWELL’S 


Successful Strains Still Stand Supreme 

having won more Cups, Medals, and Money Prizes, at 
Open Laying Competitions anti Utility Shows (combined), 
than any other breeder with WHITE WYANDOTTES 
and WHI I E LEGHORNS, for the past three years. 


LATEST SUCCESSES at the 1921-22 LAYING TESTS 

1st, Gold Medal, Sainsburv Challenge Cup for highest average score of first- 
grade eggs throughout whole contest with White Wyandottcs, at 
National, Bentley. 

1st, Gold Medal, and 1st for highest average score of first-grade eggs over 
whole contest, at N.P.C. Test. Blackpool. 

1920-21. — 1st at N.U.P.S. Test, Burnley, with White Wyandottcs, won by 

42 large eggs ; 

4th in Championship Section at Bentley with White Leghorns. 

2nd at Oldham Trials with White Leghorns. 

1919-20. — 1st and Victory Cup at Burnley with White Leghorns, being 

Supreme Champions in the whole Competition. 

1918-19. — 3rd at Harper Adams College with White Wyandottcs. 

1915-16. — 1st and Gold Medal at Harper Adams College with White Wyandottcs. 

Few of the Principal Utility Show records won by my “Aristocrat" White Wyandottes. 

At the N.U.P.S. Shows, Westminster, 1920 and 1921, I have been awarded 
1st prize in every class competed for with my White Wyandottes. 

1921 AWARDS. 

50*£uinca Challenge Howl for Highest A ft: re- 
bate Score. 

Ut Cun for best Heavy Dreed in show in 
White Wyandotte Pullet class (which 
was the record class in show with SO 
entries!. 

1st with White Wyandottes in pair clast. 

1st with White Wyandotte in adult class. 
A.V. Heavy. 

1st with White Wyandotte Public Performers. 
A.V. Heavy. 

1st w if h White Wyandotte Champion ClavsA.V. 
2nd and 3rd with VN hitc Leghorns. 

N.U.P.S. SHOW. WESTMINSTER. 

1922. — Two 1st prizes — Silver Cup, best heavy pair of Pullets in show; 

50-guinca Challenge Bowl for highest aggregate score, 

TWO YEARS RUNNING. 


1920 AWARDS. 

Iftt Cup for best .Male in »ho\v. 

I **t Cup for best Female in nhow. 

Lt Cup for best Breeding Pen to Breed 
Layers. 

3rd White Leghorn Pullet (over R0 in clats). 

1921 Lancashire Federation Utility Show:— 
1st Cup for best Male in show, and 
three 2nd* with White Wyandottes. 

2nd and 3rd with White Leghorn Cockerel* 
at Crystal Palace. 


<J My consistent wins in utility at all the premier Utility and 
Agricultural Shows prove my birds stand second to none. 

At the next classic show you attend, go and see my 
exhibits in the Utility Section. 

STOCK BIRDS ALWAYS FOR SALE 
EGGS AND CHICKS IN SEASON A SPECIALITY 

PRICE LIST AND PARTICULARS FREE ON REQUEST 

Walverden Poultry Farm 

NELSON . . LANCASHIRE 



r 


NATL RE SAID 20 EGGS 
MAN SAYS 200 EGGS 


per bird 
per annum 




ONDERKIL have been the strides made in heavy egg- 
produttion since the hen was domesticated. The jump has 
been tremendous in her annual egg-output all by artificial 
methods and domestication. 


W 


KEEP BOTH EYES ON QUALITY 


however, when aiming at quantities of eggs. Help the heavy layers 
in their stupendous task of egg-making day after day. Ensure perfect 
health for high production. Create perfect digestion, so that all food 
given is readily assimilated. Secure high fertility, hatchability, and 
rearability. Tone-up the backyard and intensively-kept flocks. 


SALUBRENE". ESSENTIAL 


FOR HEAVY LAYERS 


CAT IIDDE'^E' > s a simple organic product which adds in- 

vigorating and health-giving properties to the 

feed, supplying the vital MINERAL SALTS and VITAMINES, 
ensuring — 

BETTER HEALTH 
INCREASED EGG-PRODUCTION 
HATCHABILITY AND REARABILITY 
LOW MORTALITY and 

COUNTRY CONDITIONS for BACKYARD BIRDS 


X 


A tablcspoonful daily to every 20 birds 
A farthing a week may double your egg-supply 


x 


Write to-day for full particulars , prices , 
aud testimonial* from satisfied users : — 


V: 


ALGIN Co., Ltd. 

12, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C. 2 




Worcestershire 
Wonder ” 



300 Firs,t-grndc E^s 
:: in 12$ months :: 


Note the Breed Type = — >■ 



long ago as 1907 
WYANDOTTES 


our 


WHITE 


Won the first twelve 
months’ Laying Com- 
petition ever held in 
this country. 




have many subsequent successes to their credit, and are as good as ever 
to-day 1 Our WHITE EEGHOKNS have also given proof of their merit 
in the principal Laying Tests on numerous occasions. 


€ 1 Breeders are selected for stamina and breed type 
as well as for high egg -record. 

Trap-nests carefully used for over 25 years. 

H All stock reared on unlimited range from week old 
to maturity. 


NO ROUP 


NO B.W.D. 


We are specialist breeders of high-class utility 

WHITE LEGHORNS, WHITE WYANDOTTES, 

AUSTRALORPS, 

Rhode Island Reds, Light Sussex, Black Leghorns, 

Anconas, Khaki Campbell & Indian Runner Ducks. 
FIRST-CROSSES (hardy and excellent layers) : White Wyan- 
dotte X White Leghorn, Black Leghorn X Austral Orpington — 

the genuine first-crosses. 


Full particulars and Illustrated Catalogue fret on request ' 
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The Worcestershire Poultry Far 


Established 1890 
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Tardebigge, Bromsgrove 







Still Winning Medals 

IN LAYING TESTS 


1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 

1915- 17. 

1916 - 17 . 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 
1918-19. 
1921-22. 
1921-22. 


Two Silver Medals. Sedlcscombe 
Gold Medal. Harper Adams . . 
Gold Medal , , 

Bronze Medal , , ,, 

Silver Medal ,, ,, 

Gold Medal , , 

Cup, Gold Medal, Bentley 
Cup, Gold Medal ,, 

£25 prize, Daily Mail 


2 Cups. 

5 Gold Medals. 

3 Silver Medals. 

1 Bronze Medal. 

1913 to 1922 


All wins with Birds owned and bred by me, and in the 


ONE BREED 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


S pecialising in the one breed, i am able to get 

the best out of trap-nesting, selective breeding, and 
tested matings. 1 do not breed from any old hen that 
happens to put up a good laying record. My constant 
winnings of Premier Awards at the Laying Tests against all 
the leading strains, year after year since 1913, go to prove 

that my UTILITY WHITE LEGHORNS still remain at 
the top for 

STAMINA WINTER EGGS 

BIG EGGS LONGEVITY OF LAYING 

Exorbitant prices are never charged. All buyers secure best 
personal attention and selections. EGGS, £3 for 15, from 
MEDAL WINNERS; from other pens, £ 1 to £2 for 15. 
CHICKS, double price of eggs per dozen. STOCK BIRDS, 
from 25/- each. FOUNDATION PENS a speciality. 

Miss Nellie H. Bell Yghtham, 

" — Kent. — 






—OUSE MANOR FARMS 

SHARNBROOK 


BEDS 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. WHITE LEGHORNS 
GOLDEN BARRED ROCKS. MAGPIE DUCKS 


'I HE SHOWS. — Over 100 Prizes won 
and Utility Shows, including Royal, D 

I HE TESTS. — Bronze Medal, 1st Class ( 
Test. 1921-22. with Reds in Exhibition 


Hronze Me Jill Pen «/ Unix, l/.irfier Atlunie Test, 1921-22. Cock ex 209 • 

lixhibition-\V inning Hen. 

1922 I I I At time of writing (April), 1st Harper Adams, with Reds, 
— 23 III in Exhibition Section. These pullets before dispatch -won 
under five different judges. 1st and 2nd, Leagravc ; 1st, Irehester; 
1st and Sp., Rushden ; 1st Gold Medal, R.I.R.. Club Silver Spoon, 
P.C. Cert., Best Red, Yeovil (Utility); 1st Sp. best Utility in Show’, 
Rushden. 

5th Northern, White Leghorns. 4th Middlesex, White Leghorns. 

9th Middlesex, Rhode Island Reds. 

E VERY bird on f.irm trap-nested for full year, and has to be true 
to type, colour, and club standard, and finally to pass the 
Powell Owen system of handling before it is bred from. Full pedigree 
can be given with each bird. 

E VERY egg and chick guaranteed from pen ordered, and same as 
for our own use. Stock birds for sjIc; properly mated breeding 
pens a speciality. Birds exported to any country and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Discount allowed all ex-service men. 

P.S. — This strain of Reds was founded by the Manager 
in J<)0<) t true line bred , and has supplied the foundation 
stock of over half the leading studs to-day, both exhibition 

and laying competition birds. 

Write for poBt free illustrated guide. Apply J. S. PARKIN, Manager. 
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I ON THE COCKEREL- BOX SYSTEM 
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T HI-: modern method of rearing is the cockerel-box and 
heated wooden hover system. Have you tried it ? It is 
economic, effective, practical, and saves time, labour, money 
and losses! You need just our two appliances: — 


1. EXTENSIBLE HOVER. 

2. ACCOMMODATION ' HOUSE. 


The system was taught us by the author of this standard work, 
who, always ready to help, generously gave us the designs. We 
use it ourselves, and also make and supply the appliances for others. 


€j] The hover is placed in the littered accommodation house, 

and the day-old chicks installed. As they grow up this patent 

hover “grows" with them until it is removed, and the growing 

stock occupy the accommodation house or cockerel-box. This latter 

you can then use every week of the year. No waste of 
plant or £ s. d. 


TAKE CARE of your STOCK MALES 


\ ou can save the cost of the accommodation 
season by the extra care bestowed on the stock 


house in one 
males in the 


nesting period, getting the next season GREATER FERTILITY 


and MORE ROBUST PROGENY. 

Cj] Just the house for broody hens and chicks, 
cockerels for table, pullets for tests. Always ther 
and always accommodating. 


Pullets for sale, 
e when wanted, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


| Blaksley & Blyth 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllini ( Members N.U.P.S., S.P.B.A., 


& P.C.J 





PEDIGREE POULTRY West Moors 

FARM DORSET" 



' I 'HE recommendations of MR. POWELL-OWEN 
emphasise the value of hygienic conditions to the 
successful Poultry Breeder, and that 

Izal Disinfectants 

(Fluid and Powder) 

are the ideal Agents through which to attain this result. 

Low egg production, lack of 
vigour, and general depluming 
are traceable directly to Disease 
and the action of Parasites. 


Write to-day for free copy of “Healthy Poultry " — a handy 
practical booklet that will help you. 



THE IZAL POWDER BLOWER. 

/ ^p'HE consideration of ease and speed 
m the application of a parasitic 
repellant and exterminator has led to the 
introduction of this simple device, which 
forces the powder under the feathers, to 
ensure reaching the insects. 

I 


Newton, Cha 



bers & Company, Ltd. 


THORNCLIFFE, Near SHEFFIELD. 


Won equal Second Prize at X.U.P.S. Poultry Show at Westmin ster. Dee.. 1921. 
Also shown on Young Farmers* Stall at “P.M." Ideal Home Exhibition. 


Screw- eye inserted enables 
outer »;ate to he padlocked. 

Cato. Post. 



Space of 1 in. or more be- 
tween grate and poet. 


THE No space between gate & post 


Theobalds’ 

Adductor 

POULTRY 

GATE 

LATCH 

Patent No. 167918, 


Post. Cate. 



I in. In depth of wood out out 
to allow handlo to turn. 

Fix latch 2 ft. 6 In. to 2 ft 0 In. 
from ground. 


CLAIMS IN ITS FAVOUR : 

!• As soon as the handle opposite to that being held touches the 
gate-post (the gate still being 3 to 4 inches open), a downward 
motion AU I'OMATICALLY draws the gate to the post, thus 
securely closing it. 

2. I here being no attachments to the gate-post, as long as the gate 
clears the ground, the latch is in no way affected by the post 
on which the gate hangs DROPPING. 

3- Can be fixed on a gate of ANY thickness of wood up to 2 inches, 
and jaws can easily be adapted to fit ANY gate-post of from 
2 to 3 inches in thickness, and latch can be screwed into place 
in ONE MINUTE. 

Can, with equal ease, he opened and shut from BOTH sides, with 
BOTH hands occupied. 

5. — Best latch for use at NIGHT and for DISABLED and BLIND 

men. 

6. NOTHING to go wrong or get out of order. Once purchased, 

will last a lifetime. 

7. — It is THE latch for YOU. 


PRICE 1/- EACH. 

Po»t extra, 1 for 4d., 6 or 12 for 1/-. (Trade supplied.) 


| The only Po ultry Latch on the Market. 

Sole Manufacturer: — 


R n’ii d tuuadai ne Whi,e Wi, «* Pou|,r >’ f *™. 

. U n. r . 1 HlUdALU st. mary bourne, 

BREEDEH OF UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES. " lr ANDOVER. 

MT WINNER AT LEADING UTILITY SHOWS. 
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50 YEARS of EXPERIENCE | 

AND EXPERIMENT 

by our Experts have produced a series of 

Poultry and Chick Foods 

* 

which we may safely claim to be unsurpassed if not un- 
equalled by any other on the market. 


BETTER FOODS 


Food value depends on the proportion in which 
certain essential ingredients are mixed — and how 
they are mixed. We know the correct scientific 
proportions in which to mix poultry foods. 
They are mixed by special machinery, under 
clean conditions. 

CHAMPION CHICK FOOD, Nos. 1 and 2 
CHAMPION POULTRY MIXTURE 
CHAMPION LAYING MEAL 
CHAMPION DRY MASH 
A1 POULTRY MIXTURES 
" COLIVO ” (Reg.) LAYING MEAL 
** COLIVO ” (Reg:.) DRY MASH 
“COLIVO” (Reg:.) CHICK-REARING 

MEAL 

ALL “ COLIVO " PRODUCTS arc impregnated with pure 

COD LIVER OIL. 


Free delivery in London and 
Suburbs by our own vans. 

T erms : Cash on delivery. 


Country orders railed at once, 
carriage paid, minimum 1 cwt. 
Terms : Cash with order. 


L Samples and Price List free on application to : — I 

W. Bkinkler & Sons, Ltd — J 

Poultry and Pigeon Food Department, 

18, CLAPHAM GRANARIES, LONDON, S.W. 4 Stti'if, 



— AUSTRALORPS FARMS LID.— 

Directors —Mrs. C. L. Wakij ,! acksov. E. A Taylor. Ali iii.d Bunsett. 

STREET COURT, KINGSLAND, Herefordshire. 

Telegrams .*— ** Australorps, Kingtlan d-Hercfordshirc.*’ 7V/r/*/i one — Kardisland 2. 
CoJe . Bentley's. Station K.ngsland (G.W. Rly.). 


IMPORTERS, BREEDERS 

EXPORTERS 

. . OF . . 

AUSTRALORPS 

(Australian Black Orpingtons). 

World's record layers. 1,750 eggs, 6 birds, 12 months, 

Bendigo, 1 92 1-2. 

1,000 birds imported. .-. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

N.B. — Our eight English-bred Australorp Pullets in *• Daily 
Mail lest, 1921-2, laid 1,016 eggs in the year — 
an average of 202 per bird per annum. 




Give a Trial to the Premier 
All-round Utility Breed 

WINTER LAYERS 
SPLENDID TABLE BIRDS 
THE BREED FOR ALL SITES 

Successful on cold, exposed clay sites, in 
backyard confinement , or on free range. 

A breed which has NOT degenerated in 
vitality owing to forcing and in-breeding 
for excessive egg-production beyond nature’s 

strength. 


BUFF ROCKS 

CONSTITUTION STAMINA 

UTILITY BEAUTY 

M Y breeding pens contain famous 
winners in Exhibition and Utility 
classes at 1922-23 Shows, including: 

First and Four Cups, Club Show, Warrino- 
ton ; First and Three Specials, St. Albans; 

Firsts, Birmingham (Midland Federation), in 
both Utility Males and Females; First and 
Special, Ili-ord ; First, Woking ; First and 
Special, Alton ; First, Sunderland ; First, 

Warf.ham ; First, Bast London, etc., etc. 

EXHIBITION UTILITY 



INSPECTION INVITED 


EGGS :: CHICKS :: STOCK BIRDS 


lYA’ 1? 6 13 r 7 lN,cmbcr Poultry Club ; National 

IVlIVa. IJKr W Utility Poultry Societv ; 

* * Buff PI> mouth Rock Club. 

Buff Rock Poultry Farm, BASINGSTOKE, Hants 


Mr. POWELL-OWEN 


CONTRIBUTES 
EACH WEEK 
TO 


“THE FEATHERED WORLD” 

A PAGE UNDER 
THE HEADING 
OF 

UTILITY D OINGS 


Every Friday Price Twopence 

Specimen Copy post free 
on receipt of Post Card to 

“THE FEATHERED WORLD” 

9, Arundel St., Strand, London, W.C. 2 


THIS FEATURE 
WILL INTEREST 
AND INSTRUCT 
ALL ENGAGED 
IN 

UTILITY 

POULTRY 

KEEPING 


The “TIMES” Incubator. 

No. i si/e — .>o eggs £4 9 0 
. . 2 66 5 10 6 

U easy to work and will last a lifetime. 
Fitted with solid ( opper Tank. Lamp with 
patent Burner. Best English I hermometer 
and Regulator I he same inside as the 
Mascot, hut the outer case is not so 
expensive. Full instructions. j 


The “SPHINX” Rearer. 50-Chick Size, 38 - 

WITH RUN. AS ILLUSTRATION, AA 6 

g It durable, reliable, and will 
i rear any rearable chick. Strung, 
SB "ell finished, and roof covered in 
8 addition with patent fell An 

I Knglish Rearing Thermometer 

included. Full instructions. 


of' our°mmouS " SPEEDWELL ” House 

5 ft. x 4 ft. » 4 ft ... £2 8 6 carriage paid. ji 

Without Equal at the Frice. I TjlT I J ^ 

The lullest possible description of these I \ H eg 
goods is given in our catalogue. It shows also I Nil ^ 
Portable Mouses of all sorts. Other Rearers. I MH Jl 
Motor Car Mouses. Bone Cutters, Grit I ^^1 nllT 
Crushers. Coops. Marking Rings, etc. In I 
short, everything for Poultry Culture is to he 1 
found in our Illustrated Catalogue. It is •■■^^■■1 
FREE and POST FREE.* 

F. BURGESS, ■^~c p ,.r- 

Beta Works, LONDON, N.16 
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This Volume is Dedicated to 

SCORE-CARD MARVEL 


THE WORLD’S RECORD LAYING 

White Wyandotte Pullet, 

Bred and Owned by 

H. W. Honey, Esq., 

Pedigree Poultry Farm, Alton, Hants. 


This pullet was selected from the 
season’s flock by the " Powell-Owen ” 
Score-card System, and sent, before 
she had laid an egg, to compete in 
the Midland Federation’s 12 Months’ 
Laying Test. She laid 


315 First-grade Eggs 
in 11£ months. 


enabling Mr. Honey to win the Gold 
Medal and First Prize for the best pen 
in the whole test against ALL breeds. 
This constitutes n World’s Record 
for White Wyandottes, and a British 
Record, all breeds, in Official Tests. 






ALTHOUGH I must have written over thirty books on 
il poultry subjects, I have always fought shy of a volume 
on diseases, or one on the internal organs of the fowl. 
I have not wished to write a “ loser ” (to be my first), and yet 
I have been conscious all the time of the real need for the liuo 
volumes. Diseases and the make-up of the laying hen form 
the weakest links in poultry-keeping; and it is because I think 
that poultry-owners are becoming broad-minded, and are show- 
ing an earnest desire to learn the deeper subjects, that I issue 
this work. 

When I was Editor of a well-known poultry journal, we 
almost had to give away our book on the hen’s anatomy. It 
always reminded me of the man who owns a car, and buys 
books giving instructions on how to drive, but steers cTcar of 
any works on the internal mechanism. Surely the repair work 
should stand before the actual driving of the little machine ? 

In like manner I always picture the poultry-keeper sufficiently 
interested in a work on diseases when a favourite hen is 
limping, but with the departure of the limp goes the desire 
to own the volume about ailments of poultry. The only 
practical way out of the difficulty would be to place a book 
on diseases in his reference library — ready for any emergency. 

At last, then, I have decided to go ahead along a road I 
have previously feared to tread, and will endeavour to serve 
up the internal organs of the laying hen in a simple and 
interesting way. Many tell me that they are never tired of 
hearing me lecture on “ The Hen from Within,” and I remem- 
ber a poultry-keeper getting up in the audience to say that he 
had heard the lecture nearly a dozen times, and every one had 
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been different. This lecture originated in an interesting way. 
As many are aware I am President of the Tottenham Branch 
of the National Utility Poultry Society, and wc arc progressive 
enough to arrange for our members a good lecture monthly 
throughout the year. One evening the audience were kept 
waiting by a certain lecturer who was to entertain members 
with a talk on rabbit-keeping. We waited for a long time, 
but he did not put in an appearance, and those present became 
restless. On the spur of the moment, Mr. H. A. Hussey, the 
popular go-ahead secretary of the society, announced that I 
would lecture on “ The Hen from Within.” It was his choice, 
and a very appropriate title, but it has sent me on journeys 
all over the country. Not having a hen, I made the most of it 
with chalk and a blackboard, and everybody seemed pleased. 
Trouble began to brew, however, and during the following 
week members called upon Mr. Hussey to complain that they 
had had no notice of the lecture, but had been told the subject 
was rabbit-keeping, in which they were not interested, and 
had stopped away. The next month I had to repeat the 
lecture, and this time I killed a hen and dealt with her as a 
demonstration. I had thought that the killing of the bird 
would prove a helpful “ curtain-raiser ** for the lecture, but 
I was mistaken, as two lady members fainted. Ever since I 
have cut that part out. 

The sequence was complimentary, perhaps, but kept me busy 
all over the place. I had dozens of requests for the lecture 
from all branches of the N.U.P.S., and have given it several 
times to the same society. Poultry -keepers began to ask where 
I was giving the lecture again, as they wanted to hear it once 
more. And societies called for it so often that I began to 
think people might consider it to be my only lecture. Even 
to-day I have several societies to visit in the next twelve months 
for this lecture— always “ by request.” Each January— the 
first monthly meeting of the year— I am supposed to give the 
lecture and demonstration to Tottenham society for the benefit 
of new members and beginners, and those who have not heard 
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it the year before. Last January when I was “ billed ” for 
it, I had an attendance of over 250, so that poultry-keepers 
must enjoy it and the lessons therefrom. The one advantage 
is that I demonstrate on different birds, which varies the lecture 
each time. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the interest shown in 
the internal workings of the laying hen at these lectures has 
done much to show me that the desire for knowledge on the 
subject is greater than it was. Such interest has in fact 
tempted me to alter my views of years ago, and to attempt 
this volume, hoping that it will supply the need. 

Another aim is to teach observation on the part of every 
poultry-keeper, and to prevent him from being automatic. 
Being connected officially with so many societies, I know fully 
well that observation and a sound understanding of the little 
hen are other very weak links. It is to teach observation and to 
encourage the personal side in poultry-keeping that I practise 
my score-card system. For the same reasons I have been 
pioneer in Utility Shows, which are of a great educational value 
to backyarders. They bring out the personal side of the man, 
making him keen and a student of detail. As a result the 
hens receive better treatment, and poultry-keeping becomes 
profitable and pleasurable instead of a nuisance. 

In conclusion, this 'olurae has been made possible by the 
support of ray friends— especially those who have taken adver- 
tising space herein. If you enjoy the book, you may show 
appreciation by supporting them. My thanks, too, to those 
who have ordered copies in advance, and have generously 
promised to recommend the volume to their friends. Two 
editions are being published — one for breeders, and a less costly 
issue for backyarders and small poultry-keepers. 

W. POWELL-OWEN. 
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SCORE-CARD 

MARVEL”-- 


LAID 315 STANDARD 
EGGS IN 1H MONTHS 


P ICKED on the “ Powell-Owen 
pullet laid 315 standard eggs 
LAYING TEST, putting up 


’• Score-Card System, this White Wyandotte 
in Hi months, officially, in the MIDLAND 


WORLD’S RECORD FOR BREED 

AND 

BRITISH RECORD ALL BREEDS 




S UCH is my aim in breeding UTILITY POULTRY, and my wins in Laying 
Tests and at Utility Shows prove I am successful. Trap-nesting is 
thoroughly carried out, but selective breeding for breed characters practised 
in detail along with the “ Powell-Owen ” handling system. 

At TOTTENHAM SHOW I have won (outright) the Breeder- 
Membera’ Cup three years in succession. 

My birds have also won outright (eight wins) the first Poultry 
Club Utility Cup. 

Wins recorded at all the leading Utility Shows, and with EVERY BREED 
KEPT, showing high all-round quality of every breed on the farm. 

1st, World’s Record, British Record, and Gold Medal, best 
pen in Midland Test, White Wyandottes, 1020-21. 3rd, Light 
Sussex, Midland, 1921-22. 12th and Certificate, Harper Adams, 
1921-22, White Leghorns out of 67 pens, six pullets laying 1,267 eggs in 48 
weeks, securing four 2nd-Class Certificates, each bird over 200 eggs. 

> 

Many Winners at Tests (and Utility Shows) supplied from this Farm. 


AT THE 
TESTS. 


AT THE 
SHOWS. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. WHITE LEGHORNS. LIGHT SUSSEX. 
RHODE I. REDS. BLACK LEGHORNS. CROAD LANGSHANS. 

WHITE RUNNER DUCKS. 

H WT Ur\MrV PEDIGREE POULTRY FARM, 

. W. riUINfc,Y, ALTON, Hants. 


(AM/.P.S., S.P.B A., P.C.. TotUnham U.P.S.) 


Vacancy for one Pupil. 
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E VERY bird bought 
from my farm has 
been bred for years 
for winter laying, size of 
egg, and to conform to the 
WhiteWyandotte standard. 
They are then subjected 
to a severe handling test, 
because with each bird 
that goes out from my 
farm goes my good name. 


C 


OME and inspect the 
finest stud of utility 
White Wyandottes 


at present in existence. 


LESLIE WILLIAMS 


LISS, HANTS 


SELECTING THE LAYERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE HEN FROM WITHIN. 

I N an interesting way I will go through the photographic 
Plates given in the book of the internal organs of a hen, 
keeping to simple explanations and names, so that what 
has too often been regarded as a dry and laborious subject 
will not be too hurriedly studied. 

Plate l is of an ordinary hen, which is to be the medium 
for demonstrating the internal organs. The body is nailed to 
a board in an upright position, ready for cutting up, and no 
poultry-keeper without inside knowledge would be able to guess 
the wonderful mechanism within and the masterful placings 
of the organs. To me the plump breast would in, say, 
February point the bird out as not a very good winter layer 
from the previous October. 1 take my key from her plump 
condition, which is altogether foreign to a hen in February 
or March that has been laying heavily throughout the five or 
six winter months. Before we have completed the Plates 
I am hoping to have shown you that fat condition and heavy 
production are well apart, and that in certain seasons you can- 
not have eggs and excessive internal fat ; but must choose 
between the two. 

The rounded breast is so marked that if the carcase was on 
the poulterer’s slab, and you were buying a bird for table, 
you would have no hesitation in picking this one. Yet were 
I to ask you if your hens were fat, or your table cockerels fit 
for killing, you might lx* in difficulties. The only difference 
lies in the fact that, when living, the parts arc covered with 
feathers, and out of sight. That being so, your first lesson 
in handling will commence, and if you are broad-minded you 
will admit that to judge the condition of the flock, whether 
layers, youngsters or table cockerels, you MUST take them 
in the hand. What the eye alone sees may prove deceiving, 
but the practised hand will keep you on the right road. The 
thighs are well fleshed also, and coming to the abdomen we 
feel plenty of fat inside, the gizzard being difficult to find. 
In February, if the bird had been a heavy layer during the 
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winter, I should have expected to have felt the gizzard like a 
potato at the end of the breast-bone. Again, the pelvis bones 
on either side of the vent are thickly covered with tat, wh ^reas 
after five or six months of good production they should be 
pliable and just nicely coated with soft workable flesh. 

\ou will better understand the demonstration it you take 
that hen which died yesterday and cut the body up as I show 
you. You ought really to open every bird that dies, and 
endeavour to locate the cause of death. It will save you 
much worry. Often a hen dies and the owner becomes 
nervous. He changes his feeding and puts the whole flock 
out of lay and tone. This lack of understanding the hen 
from within is responsible for many false steps which eat 
away the profits. Why should not a hen die? If you have 
first-grade laying stock, you will, by the time I have finished 
this volume, understand how every good layer risks her life 
with each egg laid, and more so if she is not in fit condition 
internally. That is your part of routine to keep her fit, and 
therein lies her insurance policy. Always open every body, 
whether chick or adult, and in poultry-keeping be sure and 
call a spade a spade. Many owners of poultry keep hens 
while they are unproductive, and then sell them just as they 
are going to start to lay for the other fellow to get the profits, 
just for lack of a simple method of handling the birds for 
condition as to laying. Not a few' keepers of poultry declare 
daily for months that their hens will lay any day now, whereas 
they have been producing, and, sad to say, eating the eggs. 

I have known a duck mated to a pen of other ducks because 
the owner thought she was a drake. One of our largest 
breeders betted me £500 that a hen in male plumage w r as a 
cockerel ; but my knowledge of handling stood me in good 
stead, as the alleged cockerel laid eggs and sat on them, and 
they proved fertile. Remember my advice, and call a spade 
a spade every time. 

You will need for post-mortem work a few simple tools. 
First comes a sharp pair of scissors; secondly, a pair of pliers 
for breaking the bones ; thirdly, a small saw for getting through 
bones; and finally, a hammer and nails. An apron, india- 
rubber or other gloves, a box to put the feathers in as plucked 
off, a towel to wipe on, and a bowl of water containing disin- 
fectant to wash in after the cutting up, will complete the 
accessories. The tools will, of course, be washed in disinfec- 
tant after use, and immediately dried. 

The first operation is to pluck the feathers from the breast, 
abdomen, thighs and neck, and the body can be hailed flat to 
a table or upright to a board, with breast facing the operator. 
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Drive a nail through the neck near the head, and then stretch 
out the wings and secure each with a nail or two; the legs can 
also be stretched out and nailed down. 

Plate 2 confirms our suspicions of excessive internal fat, 
and having removed some skin from the abdomen we receive 
the first introduction to excessive internal fat which I contend 
is the great enemy of egg-production. In B we have the first 
fat between the skins so to speak. Next we have at A the 
second fat commonly known as the “ bladder of lard ” fat. 
It is of interest to bear these in mind because we are going to 
see what organs are beneath them, and to glean what harm the 
fats do. If the bird had to be cut open at once we would 
run the scissors along each side of the breast-bone as shown by 
the dotted lines. 1 he best plan is to pinch up the skin at the 
base of t 1 ? breast-bone and with the scissors to cut it through, 
afterwards continuing the cut along the dotted lines, but taking 
care not to cut into any organs below. 

Plate 3 gives a clear illustration of the “ bladder of 
lard ” fat (A) which is encircling the internal organs. The end 
of the breast-bone is marked C, and the dotted lines will be 
the first cut when removing the breast-bone. The lobe of the 
liver is marked L. It is noticeable from this Plate that the 
abdomen is very full or heavy and considerably out of pro- 
portion in length to the breast-bone. Such a bird when walking 
would have a dropped abdomen, which I am very much against. 

I vote every time for the breast-bone that supports the abdomen 
and prevents it from sagging. It must be straight, of course, 
and not the other extreme in being too long. Of that later. 

Plate 4 supplies us with the solution to the problem of 
why over fat hens die of heart trouble. The photograph is a 
side-view showing the breast-bone, the end of which is marked 
C. Running from the abdomen (A) is a membrane or skin 
(two really) which passes between the two lobes of the liver, 
no doubt to keep them apart. Whatever Nature’s reason, we 
are to face facts and the build of the hen; nothing else can 
count. This membrane (M) runs up to the heart seen at H, 
and carries with it particles of fat to deposit eventually on the 
heart. Every over fat hen then is “ two inches ” away from a 
fatty heart. What this latter means to the laying hen called 
upon to turn out eggs in plenty, to prove a useful breeder, and 
to lay on in the second season at a good and profitable rate 
may well be imagined. In the second year the hen with a fat 
heart can have a considerably reduced total yield to offer. 
She may fail as a breeder through becoming bronchial. Worse 
than that she may die suddenly in the nest-box during warm 
weather and prove a loss entirely. Lacking tone in the breeding 
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season she may give trouble from infertility and dead-in-shell, 
or be responsible for weakly stock. She may lay soft eggs 
which lead up to egg-eating. Whichever way I look at over- 
fat stock I cannot sec any good point in their favour, although 
we do not want half-starved hens. The two extremes are very 
undesirable. 

When removing the breast-bone be careful of the bones at 
the junction S; break them with the pliers and do the same to 
the corresponding bones on the other side of breast-bone. Be 
careful not to prick your finger or tear the rubber gloves with 
these sharp bones and then, with scissors and saw, cut through 
flesh and bones from S to T which will see the breast-bone 
removed showing the internal organs as in Plate 5. A simple 
plan is first to cut along the dotted lines on either side of the 
breast-bone with the scissors. Next break the bones at the 
junctions S and T with the pliers, and cut deep through the 
junctions with the scissors. Then, taking hold of the end of 
breast-bone, bend the latter right back towards the bird’s head 
until its whole gives way at the broken junctions. Finally, with 
the scissors cut through the flesh from S to T at top of breast- 
bone, using pliers or saw to get through the small bones. 1 he 
whole of the breast-bone is then removed. In Plate 5 the two 
lobes of the liver are marked L, and the dotted line between 
illustrates where the membrane extends from the abdomen (A) 
to the heart (H). 

If we decided to get rid of some of the “bladder of lard” 
fat we reveal in Plate 6 the gizzard (G), and no wonder 
this organ cannot be felt prominently when it is buried in fat 
as in overfat stock. The intestines (I) now become noticeable 
neatly folded round the end of the gizzard. 

We have not, however, dispensed with the internal fat, and 
in Plate 7, after cutting away the second or “ bladder of 
lard ” fat we come to fat No. 3 on the organs themselves. 
We notice the stomach (S) is covered with fat and there cannot 
be much chance of that little organ doing the needful in soften- 
ing the food passed down to the gizzard (G) for grinding up. 
The action of the gizzard must be considerably interfered with, 
seeing what a lot of fat coats its walls. The heart (H) has also 
a plentiful supply of fat (F) around it showing that where 
there is fat there really is FAT ! We are in this Plate also 
introduced to the spleen (sp) which so many when “ drawing ” 
a fowl take for the kidney. It is a kidney-shaped article 
perhaps to some, but, hiding behind the stomach, it is a blood- 
forming organ and an important one. It will be noticed in 
Plate 7 that the liver has been removed. 

Before disturbing the fat on the gizzard we see that organ 
and also the stomach drawn aside to show the organs below. 
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Here we notice the ovary or yolks therein at 0, and the oviduct 
at Z. We thus arrive at the only organs that seem to count 
with nine poultry-keepers out of ten. In Plate 9 with the fat 
removed (melted especially in the sun for you while I kept 
away the cats and the flies— here I apologise for any flies which 
dld ge 4 t . gapped on the subjects) from stomach and gizzard 
organs ^ ^ y ° lks ^ in thc ovar y beneath these two 

I wish you particularly to bear in mind the placings of the 
o\ary and oviduct because I contend they are not well planned 
for their work by Nature. We have, for instance, the stomach 

thn A \ Cn \ C Hen WaJks) the ° vary and the gizzard 
^eov.duct and. more important, the shelling department. 

Had I been asked to build the hen for laying S oo eggs per 
annum, I think I should have placed the laying organs on one 
side of the bird and the digestive organs on thc other, and I 
might have dropped a strip of asbestos between to keep every- 
thing in order permanently no matter whether the hen laid 

^ ^°° eggs ' *°. la y a c ^ u f c b of eggs every season 

the planning may be sound, but I submit, and am attempting 

o prove, that built as she is the hen requires every care in 
conditioning that the owner can give her. Readers will under- 
stand as we proceed why one man gets plenty of eggs and 
another does not, and how the best of hens on breeding 
qU , a ity , can be compelled to be low-grade producers on un- 
sound feeding and bad conditioning. Condition holds the key 
to heavy and continuous laying. 7 



CHAPTER II. 

THE LAYING ORGANS. 

N ATURE must have been nervous of what would happen 
to the little hen when man domesticated her and turned 
her from a 20-egg layer into a 300-egg MACHINE. 
Throughout the bird there seem to be safety curtains as will 
be seen in Plates 10 to 12. 

Plate 10 discloses a membrane or thin skin (M) protecting the 
laying organs, and maybe you have opened many hens and 
never discovered it. Plate 1 1 gives a better idea as we have 
removed the stomach and gizzard and only left the spleen 
(SP). Under the membrane (M) are to be seen the large yolks 
(Y) in the ovary showing through as if under ice. One notices 
in this Plate as well as in Plate 12 the excessive depth of fat 
(“ bladder of lard ” brand), marked F, which is taking up some 
of the abdominal capacity that could be plainly utilised for the 
many organs to be revealed in Plate 12. 

Having removed very carefully the membrane or skin we 
see the five large yolks (Y) in the ovary, the oviduct (0), and 
the intestines (I). When we consider that the latter can, when 
fully functioning, measure six feet and the oviduct two feet or 
so, I think you will agree that a hen has plenty of organs in 
her body. Incidentally I ask if we can really afford any room 
for excessive internal fat. 

I forgot to mention, too, that when an egg is in the shelling 
department room has to be found for that shelled product. 
We see a shelled egg (e) in Plate 13, also the oviduct (o), the 
yolks at Y, and the smaller yolks awaiting development at R. 
1 have removed the intestines except for an inch, marked I, 
at the end where it joins the finish of the oviduct in the 
same channel. 

So many know that I do not like overfat hens, and they will 
therefore pardon me for again referring to internal fat. But 
we have fat No. 4 to contend with, and this is the layer 
which coats the kidneys (K) as in Plate 14, where I have 
removed the ovarj' and oviduct. One cannot see the kidneys 
for fat and, coming on top of the laying organs with the other 
fats underneath, you will follow the sandwich they make of 
our poor ovary and oviduct — the two organs that count as far 
as laying goes. The end of the intestine (I) is noticed, and 

0 
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as that represents the vent the fat from the bottom of the Plate 
marked by arrows is quite surplus. It 15 there to be carried 
about by the hen like a football ; one can pardon her for thinking 
it might be an egg that needs to be passed out, and, in strain- 
ing the muscles of the oviduct to expel it, for laying soft e~gs 
ever after. 

With the fat removed we arrive at the kidneys (K which 
are naturally diseased and raised from their sockets. And 
we also discover the cloaca full of droppings (z) showing a 
stoppage and sluggish digestion. No wonder with the fat 
interfering. Any such bird could be poisoned internally under 
those conditions from the gases. A blockage of the intestines 
is often the cause of hens going ofT their legs, but I have never 
seen a man syringe out the cloaca as a first attempt at a cure, 
and to be on the safe side. I have seen poultry-keepers hold 
the hen s legs in hot water and rub them with embrocation, 
and others have changed the feeding and omitted fishmeal 
thinking the mash to be too forcing. Calling a spade a spade 
in all poultry matters will ever be our best slogan after all 
And a better knowledge of the little hen will help you in 
that direction. I am sincerely hoping that a close study of 

the present book will supply the needful. In Plate is I have 
marked the lungs L. 

Plates 16 to 18 interest me very much because I think they 
are excellent photographs of the ovary and oviduct when 
removed from the lien. It is no easy matter to remove these 
organs and to fix them in position again. Plate 16 demon- 
strates the ovary at Y, the oviduct at O, and the shelling 
department at s. The oviduct would appear to be tied up 
anyhow from Plate 16, and the average poultry-keeper might 
jurtbesware that the membrane at the top attaches the oviduct 
to the back of the bird. When I have made a few judicious 
cuts the fold of the oviduct appears quite graceful and curtain- 

ll ?* i! n A S , f ° ds sccn ,n Plate l 7 - Here the membrane 
which attaches itself to the back of the bird near the kidneys 

is marked M, the ovary Y, oviduct O, and shelling department 

s ; At p , we notice the casing from which the egg seen in the 
shelling department dropped. 

A few more cuts and the oviduct channel is unfolded to the 
fullest extent. Plate 18 gives us the idea, and the egg will 
be seen shelled in the shelling department, c is of great interest 
to me because it demonstrates the opening to the oviduct into 
which the ripe yolk drops. 

The process of egg-making is a very unique one and needs 
simple explanation for you to follow why it is that so many 
Heavy layer 3 have mishaps in ovary and oviduct. An ovarv 
in full working order represents many hundreds of yolks or 
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prospective eggs, about five of which are very large, while the 
rest behind them, and waiting their turn to develop, are small. 
With a needle one can remove each small yolk or prospective 
egg and count into hundreds. The marvel to me is that we 
have not made the best use of these yolks seeing that we are 
content with two years’ production only from a hen, and many 
try to argue that we should get out all the eggs possible in 
twelve months and then market the hen for table. I should 
like to see some longevity put into the laying hen by selective 
breeding, seeing that there are these hosts of potential eggs in 
the ovarv and we get out but a small part of them. 

The working of the ovary is wonderful, to be sure, and 
always reminds me of two things, namely, the mushroom where 
you pluck one and another comes up next day, and the acorn. 
A matured oak tree must shed thousands of acorns every year 
but — Nature’s way — one never seems able to find many young 
trees as a result. Along comes the nurseryman and gathers in 
all the acorns and he can by artificial methods obtain a tree 
from almost every acorn. In my opinion we have the same 
thing in the hen’s ovary. We have never put more yolks into 
the ovary by special breeding but we have by artificial means, 
whether in breeding, feeding, housing, or management, got 
the yolks already there to mature quickly and become eggs. 
We never seem to sap the ovary because when a hen dies at 
the end of two or three seasons there are still plenty of yolks 
within. 

My view of the ovary is that Nature gave the hen sufficient 
yolks to last twenty or thirty years in her wild state. Knowing 
she would lay around twenty eggs per annum and live on for 
years till old age and enemies took her off Nature provided 
a good egg store. I have seen hens over ten years of age and 
still in lay. Is it at all possible that Nature allowed the hen 
an abundance for her to live upon in the winter ? She could 
thus be both producer and consumer, and later I will give 
some very interesting photographs. I have always argued that 
a hen has at maturity in her ovary every egg she will make 
and lay in her lifetime; no more are added, and it is for 
every poultry-keeper to get them out in the shelled state, prefer- 
ably as many as he can yearly over a long spell. In the natural 
state the hen would go short of food in the winter months and 
may have wintered in the trees consuming internally some yolks 
from her ovary ! Now that we provide her with the necessary 
food and protection in housing she delivers the yolks instead 
of consuming them 1 But we must connect clever feeding and 
housing, also management, with the increased egg-production 
in addition to breeding. We must not neglect the personal 
side of getting eggs out by artificial methods. Even if the 
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farmer had the best-bred stock his antiquated methods in the 
winter would fail to get the eggs, which is proof in itself 
that to obtain eggs in plenty there must be the combination 
of breed, strain, type, and personal management. 

Egg-making is quite mechanical, and I am of the opinion 
that a hen in laying condition, with the ovary and oviduct 
free of fat, must continue delivering the eggs. The more 
she lays the more eggs there are to ripen and to follow those 
gone before. Taking the five large yolks, the first is quite 
large and ripe. It is in the membrane or skin as we find it 
in the shelled egg at breakfast-time, and the whole is again 
enclosed in a case which is attached to the ovary by a stalk. 
This outer casing shows a white streak where the wall will 
rupture when the yolk is full or ripe and ready to drop into 
the oviduct. Having released the yolk, the casing seen at P 
in Plate 17 passes along the ovary like a little snowdrop and 
wastes away. You can count the number of eggs the hen 
has laid within, say, a week or ten days by the number of 

snowdrop ” casings found in the ovary when examined. 

But it will come as a surprise to you perhaps when you 
endeavour to find the cup or funnel shaped opening into the 
oviduct. To make the aperture clear most writers in the past 
have drawn a proper cup-like opening so that you could follow 
the direction of the egg. Each has copied the other. I 
remember an American photograph showing the oviduct with 
one egg being shelled and another yolk going down, and this 
has been generally copied by all. You will cut up a few 
hundred hens and never see two yolks in the ovary at the 
same time. 

It has become popularly known that the cup-like opening to 
the oviduct resembles a large basin into which the yolk as 
large as a walnut cannot help falling. If you had never 
opened a hen before I would willingly offer you a good sum if 
you could even locate the opening. I have often set this puzzle 
at lectures without finding any person in the audience able 
to locale it. In Plate 18 the opening to the oviduct is marked 
at C, and this channel ends in two very fine skins which come 
up and take the yolk when it is ripe. The parting in the skins 
is invisible, and it will be an educational lesson for you to 
cut out the oviduct whole from along the back of the bird, 
getting the scissors well under, and starting by removing the 
ovary as well. You will understand why heavy layers go 
wrong and why ripe yolks fail to find their way into the 
oviduct channel. Every time a yolk drops it is like threading 
a needle and accidents are bound to happen. 

With the yolk once in the oviduct the albumen layers are 
added, also the membranes, and the whole passes into the 
D 
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shelling department at the end to be shelled, the muscles of 
the oviduct passing the article along. When the ripe yolk 
No. i is going down the oviduct, yolk No. 2 ripens and takes 
the place of the former in the ovary, and a fifth yolk (small) 
comes along to the ripening queue in the ovary from the main 
growth. As the egg is shelled and laid, the ripe yolk drops 
in the oviduct, and the fifth small yolk steps m to fall the 
ranks. It is clockwork laying to be sure. The snowdrop 
casings pass along to waste away. 1 he key is simple then, 
namely, that vou must get the shelled egg out quickly to let 
another yolk down. Again, it is up to the individual owner, 
because if the shelling department is clogged with fat then 
there will be a hold-up of the shelled product which may mean 
two eggs instead of four weekly. While waiting its turn, too, 
the second yolk may become overripe and burst its case, 
dropping into the abdomen and causing the loss of the bird 
after some time. Or the yolk may decide to become absorbed 
or “ sucked ” back, which is happening in Plate 17. The 
egg in the shelling department is being held up, judging by 
the inflamed blood vessels on the walls of the oviduct, which 
cannot pass out the shelled product for the internal fat blocking 
the way. The yolk to the right of Y is glossy and " podgy, ” 
showing that the contents are being sucked back. There is 
not the fulness about this yolk which we find in a healthy 
developing one. 



CHAPTER III. 


OVARIAN DISORDERS. 

W HEN a pullet competing in a Laying Test dies, the 
chance of the pen goes with her — one reason why 
1 consider Tests a proper lottery. Viewed as sporting 
affairs they are all right, but seeing that the public arc asked 
to consider that the winners of I, 2 and 3 have good strains of 
layers and the rest have not, Tests have their disadvantages. 
If the poultry public had copies of the Test reports in their 
hands every month, that would be different, because they would 
be able to follow the performances of each pen. But you have 
to pay for these reports, and John Citizen is not sufficiently 
interested to buy. 

Some Tests allow a reserve bird to be sent with the pen, and 
if a pullet dies the reserve steps into her place. This is as it 
should be, because surely it is a lottery if the wins go only to 
the pens that stand up at the end. Certain Tests will not 
allow reserve birds, contending that it is proof of stamina when 
all the pullets in a pen last the trial. Well I remember a fox 
having a few hens from one Test when they were in broody- 
coops in the alley-way and not in enclosed runs. Again, in 
another Test, when a bird dies, her score ceases to count; hence 
your pen can lay 600 eggs in eight months, and then two die, 
making the pen have a total record of but 380 for the nine 
months. 

In this chapter I wish to draw attention to the point that it 
is very simple for the best layers to die. We take Plate 19, 
and here the hen died because she was too short in the back, 
and when a double-volkcd egg found its way into the shelling 
department it could not get out. You will see the egg at E 
with the gizzard (G) turned aside and the ovary at Y, with the 
smaller yolks or yolk cases at R. At C we have a cyst. This 
large egg has touched the ripe or large yolks in the ovary and 
caused them to stop functioning, so that the yolk matter inside 
each is being pumped back by the same organs which pump it 
in. The yolk matter will then be absorbed into the digestive 
system through the blood. Even the small yolk cases, which 
appear to be as large as peas in most cases, and full of fluid, 
are beginning to lose their form and to dry tip into one mass 
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like bloater’s roe, and we shall see later the exact appearance 
of the dormant ovary. Water)’ cysts are odd and yet very 
common. Some declare that they are undeveloped yolks, but 
I am not sure that they are not associated with local disorders 
and irritations. This cyst would appear to be caused by the 
irritation set up by the abnormally large egg and the straining 
to expel it. 

Plate IQ shows clearly how badly the laying organs have 
been planned when the gizzard is directly under the large egg 
in the shelling department. Any fat pushing up the gizzard 
on to the egg that is being shelled must interfere with its 
expulsion. In mv score-card system I aim at a long back, 
preferably five inches or so from the wide part of the back 
to the parson’s nose, in order to keep the shelled egg away from 
the ovary, which, if touched, must cease to function. A long 
back is an insurance policy against mishaps when abnormally 
large eggs find their way into the shelling department. 

Plate IQ appeals to me too, because I often set a problem 
in examination papers asking if a new-laid egg can be a stale 
one. The average poultry-keeper who lacks observation writes 
down the date of laying on the egg when it is collected, 

* in the shelling department for many 

weeks or months. When I removed the large egg in question 
the contents were putrid. The moral is to test every egg for 
its contents when incubated, and more so when sold for eating 
or incubation. I have settled very many arguments between 
poultry -keeper and consumer, the latter arguing that the former 
sold addled eggs as new-laids. The poultry-keeper has been 
so sure that every egg sold was laid by his own hens and 
collected daily, and therefore must have been fresh. The con- 
sumer has equally been sure the contents of the egg in dispute 
were rotten or addled. I have actually found a developed germ 
in such eggs that have been held up. When opening a hen 
with Mr. W. G. Arkell on his farm at Cricklade, Wilts., I 
found an embryonic chick in a similarly held-up egg. The sale 
of rotten eggs may cause the loss of customers, and a little 
testing will prevent any such mishap. Often a hen will be 
mopish as a result of an egg held up in the oviduct, and the 

ow 7- neVer te ? 1 t , s ,^ or Gently insert the finger in the vent 
and the egg will be felt easily enough on the left side. 

If you want to tell without trap-nesting how manv eggs each 
of your birds lays in the twelve months, and assuming you are 
a critic and do not believe in my system of handling, I can help 
you °ver the difficulty, but you MUST relv upon HANDLING, 

evn^in^ er * V^i? to ver y many problems not 

explained or noticed by other methods. But I hope I shall 

have converted you to my handling methods before you have 
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finished this volume. Take each hen in the morning before > 

any has laid and examine as advised. Take the bird under 

the elUrm, .with head down and tail up and the open left 

hand high up between the legs or thighs near the breast-bone 

1 he liens head will be resting between the arm and the body, 

so that the bird can see the ground behind the operator and 

wiH remain quiet. Gently insert the finger in the vent and the - 

egg will be felt in the shelling department. If it is not felt . 

just insido, do not go further with the finger, as you mav rest 

assured that such a hen will not lay that dav. I am all against 

inserting the finger deeply, as many do, to'find out if a hen is l 

a heavy layer or fertile breeder; you may injure many birds 

that way I have taken small pens of birds and tested them 

out for long periods for many years, and have had them 

trapped to verify my testing, and I have never been wron~ in 

number of eggs laid daily. Naturally, one can have an "egg 

held up and go wrong, but that is the exception that proves 
every rule. r 

My system of handling for the egg within is very helpful 
too in the matter of broodies. I contend that to cure hens of f 
broody spells you must have them out quickly and isolated in f 
airy broody-coops. Thus promptly isolated, they should be i 
fed up for egg-making and be given a good mash with increased 
nsh-meal therein, while grit, shell, and drinking water must 
be provided just as if they were in the laying flock. To starve 
them, as many do, or to dip them under the pump, as I was 
instructed when a lad, merely ensures a proper rest. When a I 
hen goes broody she dries up her ovary, and then stops on the v 
nest without troubling about her rations. As a result, the 
ovary dries up completely, the oviduct also, and the intestines 
are lost, so that the abdomen feels empty. Now it takes 
many weeks to get the laying organs going again and the 
abdomen full of intestines, and that means fifty eggs lost. 
We must, in a nutshell, hold on to the intestines, and to do 
that we must not let the broody hen lose her abdomen and 
Javing organs. Starvation and frights from dipping in water ) 
will be the opposite methods to those needed, and allowing the 
hen to remain on the nest after she has dropped the last egg 
m the ovary will encourage the broody-rest, seeing that she 
will not take full rations. The key, then, is to have the broody t 
out into the isolation coop just before the last egg is laid or 
rather while she is still in lay. Delay is dangerous. 

Where the owner trap-nests, he might adopt a very simple 
system of recording. When he has a hen in the trap-nest and 
no egg, let him mark the record-card with a letter " N,” and 
if a bird is found with two such letters against her for the 
same day, she goes into the broody-coop. On the other hand, 
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if a hen has laid on one day and visits the trap-nest again on 
that day without laying another egg, she can go into the coop. 
Prompt isolation, generous feeding, and an iron tonic daily in 
the drinking water to give tone, will see theTien in lay again 
in a week or ten days, whereas a loss of fifty eggs may result 
ifrom letting her win the fight and in her resting properly'. 
When a hen is found on the nest and there is no egg, the owner 
can feel for the egg inside the vent as advised, and if no egg 
is in the shelling department such a hen might be placed at 
once in the broody-coop. Any hens caught on the nests at 
night might go into the coops if threatening broodincss. I 
prefer to place likely broodies in their isolation coops while 
they arc still in lay and before they have emptied their ovary 
of yolks; and handling for the egg will help, because if a hen 
shows signs of broodiness when in the nest-box, and if we feel 
an egg there, she can be taken to the broody-coop at once. At 
a Laying Test, when walking round the pens, I noticed six 
hens of different breeds in a broody-coop, and several eggs. 

I In Tests I think that each pen and hen should have its own 
broody-coop and section; all eggs can then be individually 
recorded, and one man’s weakly birds kept from another’s 
vigorous ones. Always record on the egg-chart each visit and 
n° k- v a l ctt cr “ N.” Feel for the egg; if there, put 
“ Y ” on chart. One can then locate hens with held-up eggs 
and the “ never ” layers. 

When selecting the location for the coops there is no need 
to try and get roup among the broodies by placing the struc- 
tures on the damp ground. Have them off the ground under 
cover or protected from the driving rain, so that the interior 
docs not get wet. The back and sides, also roof, can be 
boarded in, while the front and bottom can be sparred to let 
in the air and make sitting uncomfortable. A perch can be 
placed within to good purpose, and the broodies can have a 
male in charge to tread them when they sit down. Have a 
trough at the bottom of the front to take the mash, water-pot, 
grit, shell and any grain that may be given. A hinged, sparred 
front or door will be useful and convenient for getting the 
birds out or putting them in. A good coop consists of a slatted 
box arrangement suspended to a tree by a rope, which is secured 
to a strong spring attached to the top of the coop. When the 

hens move, the box swings up and down. Such is often used 
to ettect by small poultry-keepers. 

While we cannot afford to let hens be constantly broody, I 
always advise letting a hen go broody late in the season if she 
ib a splendid layer, because it rests her and brings her up very 
fit for breeding the next season. We have to take care of our 
best layers if they are to make good breeding hens in their 
second year, and I never hesitate to let a hen go broody when 
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I know the rest will do her good, being always prepared to let 
her record go somewhat. If I know she is a gem of a layer, 
what does it matter if by my rest idea she lays 235 eggs, and 
becomes a good breeding hen for fertility and rearability ; as 
against 260 eggs without the rest, and in return she blesses me 
with weaklings and unrcarable progeny ? I commend my 
methods to those breeders who judge a hen’s quality solely by 
the number of eggs she lays without a thought to her useful- 
ness or otherwise as a breeder, or even the size of egg and its 
influence for good or bad on the strain. I like all good layers 
and detest all low-grade ones, and I shall never like a hen that 
lays 240 better than her sister which produces 239 solely because 
there is one egg difference. Two years ago I graded out a hen 
that laid 298 eggs because they were small and she was under- 
sized, but the owner would not listen. This year, when grading 
out, he asked me to pass out all this hen’s progeny, because 
they had failed badly for size of egg and rearability. There 
are other things which make the good utility bird besides mere 
numbers of eggs laid individually. 

I am reminded that eggs are, in the main, shelled at night, 
seeing that nearly every egg to be laid during the day can be 
felt in the morning inside the vent as advised. Many argue that 
it takes so many hours for the yolk to get half-way down the 
oviduct, and, all in all, about thirty-six hours to be laid; but 
I am thinking that “ Score-card Marvel ” speeded things up a 
bit when she was busy with her 315 eggs in n£ months. The 
hen will some day be X-rayed, and that will help us; to-day she 
is thought to be too insignificant for that expense. One of these 
days perhaps I will fill the gap, but I have but seven days a week 
and could well do with ten; this leaves little time for experi- 
ments. It solves the problem as to whether wet mash or grain 

I should be given at night. Every time I vote for grain for 
breakfast to ensure activity wherT-the eggs are to be laid, and 
wet m ash to the full when the birds can retire at night and be 
happy' making the eggs. As a change, of course — and gentle 
c h a n g es'c r eaTe~ a p p e t i tes — the reverse can be tried. 

Passing along to Plate 20, we have a curious mishap. In 
the shelling department we find a broken egg (BE) with a par- 

I ticle of the shell at S. Such an egg was probably thin-shelled 
(overfat hens invariably lay abnormal eggs as regards size and 
shell-texture) and broke before it was expelled. As a result 
the contents became "hard-boiled’' by the heat of the body. 
Death did not follow from peritonitis, but the broken egg 
caused a stoppage, and other yolks falling into the oviduct 
from the ovary were denied a passage and in consequence also 
became held up and "hard-boiled," or coagulated (see CY). 
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A yolk at U, in a membrane, has failed to find the passage, 
and at Y the ovary seems to be drying down. Such is the way 
of cock-hens, which grow spurs directly the ovarian (female) 
organs go wrong. 

It often happens that there is an escape of egg-matter, or 
yolks, from the ovary into the abdomen, and the substance 
illustrated in Plate 21 represents anything up to forty yolks 
. which have dropped from the ovary into the abdominal cavity, 
there to become " hard-boiled,” or coagulated. One will notice 
that I have cut the substance through to show the “ flaky ” 
layers of the yolk. Many take these “balls” of coagulated 

yolks for tumours. Many years ago the late Revd. George 

Crawshay, a very keen student of Nature and an admirer of 
Light Sussex, wrote to say that he had taken a tumour from 

a hen, and would send it along if I wished to have it for 

preservation purposes. I replied that from his description I 
considered the alleged tumour to be a mass or ball of yolks. 
He then offered me, in a sporting way, a sitting of eggs, indi- 
vidually marked, from his best Dairy and Palace winners if 
I were right and he were wrong. The sitting of eggs duly 
came along when he had taken my advice and cut open the 
“ ball ” to discover the layers of yolk and the yolk in the centre, 
which was the first to go wrong and cause the trouble. And 
pullets hatched out of those eggs which would have won the 
Dairy, but I had agreed with him not to exhibit the progeny. 

It is easy to understand how the egg-matter gets into the 

abdomen now that I have dealt with the internal and laying 

organs. It is not so easy as most suppose for the yolk when 

ripe to And its way into the oviduct, and dropping into the 

abdomen it is joined by other “ dropped ” yolks and becomes 

a hard mass. When it has occupied the full capacity of the 

abdomen, it gets very often a pretty skin or coat, which makes 

so many consider the substance a tumour. When cut through, 

the flaky yolk gives the key, and sometimes one finds both 

yolk and white in the substance. In such cases it is obvious 

that the mishap has happened in the oviduct, or the albumen or 

white would not be present. When, for instance, we have a 

blood-spot in the yolk, we know that the trouble is in the 

ovary, but if the spot is in the albumen then the disorder is in 
the oviduct. 

As a rule, these mishaps occur with overfat hens. For 
instance, the fat on the stomach and surrounding the ovary 
can d^connect the ovary and the opening in the oviduct, so 
that when a yolk is ripe it falls into the abdomen. In like 
manner, the excessive internal fat can clog the oviduct to such 
an extent that the passage of the egg in the oviduct is pre- 
the yolk-matter with albumen forces its way through 
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or right up the oviduct into the abdomen. A twisted oviduct, 
due to the perch being too high, or to rough handling of the 
birds, or in flighty temperamental ‘•flying’* hens, will cause 
the yolks to go through the walls, in their big “ push,” into the 
abdomen. 1 have known a cyst with its cord-1 ike attachment 
tie itself round the opening of the oviduct and cause the ripe 
yolks to drop into the abdomen. Plate 22 illustrates the 
kind of watery cyst that would be likely to tie up the opening 
to the oviduct. It is suspended from the ovary by means of a 
string-like substance, which is the usual placing for ovarian 
cysts. Maybe this is due to an undeveloped yolk or a disorder 
in the ovary, the irritation causing the cyst to develop. This 
Plate is of extraordinary help to us, because the hen had not 
laid for months, and yet, when opened, her ovary and oviduct 
had every appearance of functioning. The opening to the 
oviduct was wrapped round by the attachment to the cyst, 
proving, as I have always stated, a hen can make and con- 
sume her yolks internally instead of laying and shelling them. 
The section of fat lining the abdomen is excessive, and the 
Plate furnishes us with a good idea of a well-developed ovary. 
We see the large yolks at V, five in number, and of various sizes 
up to the largest or ripest. At R we have the smaller yolks 
in the ovary, at I the end of the intestine, at O the oviduct, and 
at C the ovarian cyst. 

Having removed the large yolks, we have a good view in 
Plate 23 of the smaller yolks at R, each of which is sepa- 
rate, showing full functioning of the ovary. The oviduct is 
also full, and shows the appearance of functioning. 

Plate 24 is of a hen which had all the appearance of 
laying, but which was producing eggs within. The shelling 
department is full of coagulated yolk (BE) from a broken egg, 
the oviduct (O) is full of hard yolk and albumen, and at U we 
notice a yolk in a membrane at the junction of the oviduct. 
My friends who watch with interest and “sympathy” the con- 
troversy over the Westminster cock-hen will be interested to 
see this hen has grown spurs (S). 

Pl^te 25 is of particular help, too, because the yolks 
dropping from the ovary have kept separate. We see three 
such “ hard-boiled ” yolks (Y), and each has had formed around 
it a skin or membrane, and this seems Nature’s way when a 
small foreign matter gets into the abdomen. At East London 
Show, recently, a member brought in a chicken that was on its 
last legs, and, after handling this two-month-old chick, I 
su &£ cste d that it would not be reared, as it had not absorbed 
the yolk from the first. I killed the chick, and the yolk was 
“ hard-boiled ” and quite as large as is usual at the day-old 
stage, but it was encased in a protecting membrane which had 
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ended with the usual constipation and stoppage of the vent , 
and the chick had lived for the two months, although, as I have 
always said, such must die sooner or later if the yolk does not 
get clear. 

The hen photographed in Plate 25 was graded out by 
me when hand-grading a student’s flock, and was placed in a 
house with other “ doubtfuls ” to be trap-nested. The hen con- 
tinued to lay, but shortly afterwards she died in the nest-box. 
Handling revealed the hard yolks in the abdomen, and one 
could have graded out such a bird prior to sale to prevent dis- 
appointment on the part of the buyer, and put the trap-nest on 
to verify her laying. She might have been a passenger, but 
proved the exception, although death claimed her eventually. 
Even after dying, the unobservant owner, if a critic of handling, 
might have wasted five shillings on a post-mortem examination 
all for the want of finding the yolks in the abdomen by a little 
handling. Another owner might have accused the next door 
neighbour of poisoning the bird, and it is within the realms of 
possibility that a third might have suspected an irritant in the 
dry mash and changed all his flocks on to wet mash at a 
moment’s notice. Handling will help you to call a spade a 
spade. 



CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN EGG-MAKING IS CHECKED. 

T HE development and cessation of the functioning of 
ovary and oviduct is worth a special chapter. As 
mentioned, the ovary in a hen in full lay consists of the 
five large yolks and hundreds of small undeveloped pea-like 
cases ready in a queue to be filled with yolk-matter when the 
time comes for each to step up into the line of the ripening five. 
Every hen in full lay then should have the large yolks present, 
but the bird has a means of withdrawing the yolk from the 
large cases and absorbing it into the system. Proof of this 
can be had when a hen in full lay suddenly has a fright or 
becomes ill and stops laying. One can understand Nature in 
this planning, because if the yolks f^mained in the ovary they 
would become “ hard-boiled ” with the heat of the body, 
and would not be laid. It often happens that a yolk waiting 
in its place to drop into the oviduct becomes interfered with, 
and does get “ hard,” preventing any more yolks from moving 
up to the opening of the oviduct, and such a bird will never 
lay again. Internal poisoning may ensue. 

When the yolk-contents of the case are pumped back, the 
case becomes baggy, as noticed at Y in Plate 26, and also 
in Plate 27. In the former one notices the surplus fat and 
flesh marked by the arrow from the end of the intestine. 
The oviduct (O) is still rather full, but in Plate 27 the oviduct 
(O) is much reduced, and several of the large yolks (y) in 
the ovary have been sucked back, while the small yolks at R 
are beginning to form up into one mass like the bloater’s roe 
of the dormant ovary. The membrane (m) on each side of 
the ovary is another of Nature’s safety-curtains to protect the 
laying organs. 

Plate 28 shows the yolks almost extinct except for the 
last “ baggy ” one (Y) under which is placed a match-stick. 
The oviduct (o) and intestines have decreased in size consider- 
ably, while the smaller yolks at R have become quite unrecog- 
nisable as separate pea-like cases. 

Coming to Plate 29 we have what I consider to be the 
best photograph yet taken of a dormant ovary (r) and oviduct 
(0). The kidneys are seen at K. The yolks have now gone 
into one mass, and the oviduct, instead of being full, resembles 
a Chinese “ grasshopper ” so popular on November the 5tlv 
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It has so shortened that the opening is far removed from the 
ovary. Plate 29 would be true of every hen in moult or 
broody with chicks, and young pullets before they had laid. 

I wish every reader to note especially the coming in and 
going back of' the ovary, oviduct, and the intestines, because 
they will best understand my handling system by such know- 
ledge. You may hand me a pullet which is well out of lay, 
and handling alone will reveal the state of the internal organs 
mentioned. If everything is dormant the abdomen will be 
empty and the vent small. Before an egg can be laid the 
pullet must make her ovary by getting all the yolks from the 
massed or dormant stage to the separated stage, and then 
must make the five large yolks which are to ripen and take 
their turns in dropping into the oviduct, each to have the 
albumen or white added and to be shelled. While the pullet 
is making the ovary the vent is increasing in size ready for 
the first egg and receiving Nature’s oil to help with the expul- 
sion of it. The abdomen fills because for ordinary purposes of 
growing and keeping alive the intestines take up little room 
in the body, and do not come into the abdomen at all. But 
directly extra digestion takes place to make the yolks, the 
intestines swell into the abdomen. An empty abdomen, then, 
will foretell dormant laying organs, and a full one will mean 
that the egg-organs are active. How useful that is for pullets 
and hens, telling us when each pullet will commence to lay, 
whether hens are coming into production or going out, may be 
understood when there is no other method as accurate as this 
part of my handling system. Often a poultry-keeper is not 
getting eggs, and is tempted to sell off the birds for the other 
man to gain the harvest, seeing that the hens are just on the 
point of starting production. A little handling will show him 
the condition of the birds and will stop a sale and often much 
loss. Again, a man getting bad results is often tempted to 
change the feeding, or even the breed, just as the birds are 
coming into lay, or to carry out drastic methods in one direction 
or the other through lack of knowledge in handling for con- 
dition. A little patience after verifying by handling the 
condition of the pullets or hens may prevent losses. You 
cannot make money from poultry if you keep the hens while 
they are unproductive and sell them when they are just on 
the point of production ! One is able to separate hens that 
have stopped and will follow on with a moult, so that they can 
be sent to table and not be kept for many weeks for no return. 
One can also feed up and even force those hens that are still 
in lay for a final batch of eggs before they go to table. Also, 
the owner can judge his pullets for Laying Tests, judging 
them to lay by a given date. 
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While on this subject I would remind readers that you can- 
not hurry the development of the egg-making organs to any 
practical extent. If a hen falls ill through bad management, 
or is allowed to go broody, or if the flock lose tone and stop 
laying, the whole process of losing the ovary, oviduct, and 
intestines has to be gone through, also the redevelopment of 
these organs. Such takes time, and I put it quite simply that 
every time a hen goes out of lay we lose approaching fifty eggs, 
because it takes many weeks to lose and get back the organs.’ 
To cure broodies you need to have them isolated promptly and 
well fed, so that they do not actually lose laying condition. 
There you have the explanation why hens properly treated 
come into lay again inside a week or ten davs, and why others, 
neglected and allowed to sit on the nest for days and to refuse 
to fly down for regular meals, have a long rest from produc- 
tion, and lose thirty to fifty eggs ofT their “trap” records. 

When pullets are sent to a Test in lay, the journey generally 
puts them out of lay, and in losing their organs they take 
several months to get them back and to get into their stride 
again Their chances of winning are lessened, just as they 
1 * V, lcy a partial moult. From every pen of five 

pullets messed up 99 in this way you can lose up to 200 op^s 
or more; that is another lottery part of Laving Tests, especially 
where the eggs are recorded at high winter market prices, as 
in Tests where egg-values count. My pen gets going at once, 
and at fourpence per egg, and your pen goes wrong — your 
birds can lay like smoke at one penny per egg in the summer, 
but they will not catch mine. A lead in the winter is the wav 
to win all Tests where value is the deciding point. I have 
°n many occasions sent a pullet to single-bird Tests but, 
although laying twenty eggs monthly throughout, she has 

missed the first month, and has been unable to catch the 
leaders. 

I would especially warn poultry-keepers against shifting birds 
when in lay, and more so pullets, for fear of losing the internal 
organs and having a loss of up to fifty eggs per bird. Be 
very careful to have a definite plan for wintering your pullets, 
placing them in their winter quarters before they start to lav, 
and on no account be late with your schedule. You will see 
how easy it is to make good birds put up decreased records by 
a little mismanagement — one reason why trap-nesting should 
not be on cast-iron lines. If a pullet lays 220 eggs in twelve 
months, and I know that she lost two months at the start 
through my own fault, then I am going to regard her as a 2<;o- 
egg layer. Again, if a pullet has laid 220 eggs and falls 
broody when she has two months to go, I may decide to let 
her have a rest, so that she will be all the better as a breedei 
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the second season. T count her also as on the 250-egg bird 
for my common-sense breeding purposes. Many good birds 
are discarded because one docs not use discretion in that direc- 
tion. Some who trap-nest want a pullet to lay 250 eggs in her 
first year and 249 in her second, with something around 248.^ 
(the half will be a soft egg) in her third, and force her all 
the time — where does breeding come in ? Are hens to be layers 
all their lives and yet be asked to reproduce? 

Take every care not to have the birds delivered before the 
houses arrive, which will see them moved several times, and 
may find them cramped for room in outbuildings with all 
breeds and both sexes mixed. That is the road to ungraded 
flocks and a loss in eggs ad lib. 1 remember at one Test the 
houses were not ready, which resulted in two shifts of a 
certain section. And I watched how long it took to get the 
laying organs back and to get the flock into tone. Also 
remember the danger of letting a whole flock get out of tone 
by colds, or even by the use of an irritating ingredient of the 
mash; otherwise you will need three months to condition them 
again, and will be losing eggs all the time. Now that you 
understand why it takes time to condition flocks of layers, 
you will follow my ruling that the personal side of poultry 
is most important, and yet is so often neglected. I say to all 
readers : learn hand-grading and conditioning, so that you 
can “ read ” your flock at any given time. It is the most 
vital part of successful egg-production whether you keep six 
or six hundred layers. The poultry-keeper who is observant 
knows the condition of his flocks to a nicety, and nothing 
teaches observation in a more thorough way than my handling 
system. 

If I go into a large laying house in, say, October, and And 
the two hundred pullets listless, I know that the owner has 
messed them up. If, on the other hand, I find them all alive 
and “ talking,” I know that he has managed them well and 
| will have full winter egg baskets. If the pullets are sneezing 
I know his housing has been wrong and, maybe, there has been 
/overcrowding at maturity. If many pullets are laying in the 
I litter I am sure he has neglected the birds at the settling-down 
stage. In like manner, after the pullets have been laying 
heavily from October to February, should I find them pale 
in face and comb just then, I may be sure he is letting them 
j lose tohe and, maybe, he is running them short of raw greenery 
and mineral salts. He may have been forcing them too much. 
They will need toning up, and a general tonic and a slight 
revision in the feeding. Again I may catch and handle a few 
to find them like lead, showing they need thinning a little. 
On the other hand, if they handle light they may have had 
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colds, or arc being underfed, or are over-laying for the raw 
material given by way of food and choice of ingredients. 

I am not in favour, however, of finding these things out 
when they have happened. Rather do I advise every poultry- 
keeper to master my handling system, so that he knows to a 
nicety the condition of each flock, and can by his personal 
care, feeding and management keep up condition every week 
of the year. Instinct will tell him if anything is wrong, and 
he will have applied the remedy before there has been a severe 
loss in eggs and condition. A little extra mash or grain may- 
be all that is necessary for a week or two, or the rations may 
need a slight drop or a little of the fattening food withdrawn 
for more bulk. Trap-nesting will tell you after the flock is 
out of tone; handling tells you before it is too late to alter 
things, and you can then “ stop the rot.” I am not attacking 
trap-nesting by any means, but I have to convert my critics 
who reply in chorus, ” trap-nests,” whenever I deal with my 
handling system. No one has done more for trap-nesting than 
I have, even among backyarders. My writings and my books 
speak for me over many years, and I was the first to draw 
attention to the recording of ducks, which will be found in 
the first duck-keeping booklet 1 wrote. Trap-nest where you 
are able, but use my handling system as well — the ideal com- 
bination that keeps you clear of cast-iron automatic methods. 
Where you cannot trap-nest, use my handling system of 
grading and selection. 



CHAPTER V. 
DIGESTIVE DISORDERS. 


S O far we have seen that digestion means everything in the 
i direction of eggs. The intestines take up little room in 
' the body when the egg-organs arc dormant, but when 
egg-making starts and is at full pressure, the digestive system 
is also at full steam with the intestines filling the abdomen. 

I have always stated that eighty per cent, of deaths among 
layers may be traced to digestive disorders, and yet feeding 
is another weak link in the poultry-keeper's chain — so many 
feeding with the hand and not with the head, 
i The overfat hen is the culprit of digestive disorders, and 
cannot help herself. She can go wrong internally in a hundred 
/different ways, and I give a warning to backyarders who have 
to keep their fowls in confined runs that the tendency to get 
overfat on the part of most hens, and the heavy breeds in par- 

I ticular, is always present. When a flock are overfat, my 
experience teaches me that deaths will be numerous spread over 
a given time. Often, when a bird dies to-day and another' 
to-morrow, the owner becomes alarmed and thinks the neigh- 
bour has poisoned the birds; it may be just overfat condition 
throughout the flock. 

Internal poisoning is a very common cause of death in fat 
hens. The food becomes held up, and the poisonous gases 
go through the system. Often the ovary becomes affected, 
and the yolks turn putrid, sending out poisons all over the 
body. The internal organs, as my Plates show, are so packed 
together that if one goes wrong the other touching it also 
becomes affected. Plate 30 gives an idea of a hen which 
has wasted away solely through internal poisoning of the 
system following overfat condition. She was actually graded 
out of a breeding pen, showing that in being mated at the 
time of killing the owner had never handled his stock. The 
hen was out of lay, as the empty abdomen shows; and the 
inclusion of such a non-laying hen in any breeding pen would 
be sufficient to make the male angry and ill-tempered with her 
for refusing his attentions. Such would upset the pen as ai 
whole, and the observant reader will see that when a hen is# 
bullied by the male she should be caught and handled. Many f 
low-grade layers or hens that have gone wrong in the laying 
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organs can be discovered that way. Certainly infertility will 
occur where the hen and the male “ scrap,” and those not 
in lay at the time should not be mated up unless they are 
coming into production, when they will accept the male’s 
attentions. Handling at abdomen for ” coming in ” will 
advise the owner which hens to mate up and which to discard. 
When grading at Bulwell I passed through a pen of Reds, 
and one hen had not laid for months and would not start 
for another two or three months, by which time the breeding 
season would have been well over. The male was not on good 
terms with this hen, and there would have been more peace 
had she been removed. Catching her, I found that she had 
severe bronchitis, which accounted for the bad laying condi- 
tion. Handle before you mate up the pen, and do so now 
and then while they are mated up, and always be on the 
look-out for the mopish hen or the one the male bird “ scraps.” 

It may happen that she is just a frightened individual, but 
such high-strung specimens are not desirable in utility. The 
docile, sweet-tempered bird is an ideal producer. 

You can only tell condition by handling, so never be nervous 
of picking a hen or two up now and then — hens do not bite ! 

In my judge’s book I have some notes against exhibits that 
would interest the critics of handling. Here are a few 
samples:—” handles light ”; ” abdominal dropsy ”; ” Xmas 
condition ”; ” half-starved ”; ” overcrowding ”; ” been down 
with colds”; ” egg-in-abdomen,” etc. At Enfield Show I 
marked against about twenty exhibits “handles light”; 

“ needs more generous feeding ”; ” overcrowding ”; ” no 
body ”; ” feather and bone,” etc., throughout the Show, and 
in perusing my notes when I had obtained a catalogue I found 
that most of the exhibits belonged to one man, although they 
were in many classes and of different breeds. Some time after 
I visited the owner’s place, and found that colds and catarrh 
had been troublesome in his pens, confirming my notes. There 
is nothing like a cold to pull a young bird to pieces, and in a 
very few days; yet, as is so often the case, it takes but days 
to lose laying condition and MONTHS to get it back. There * 
arc diseases like tuberculosis which make a hen go to skin and 
bone; but often people get alarmed when a bird is found in 
such a condition, kill and burn the body at once, and fear 
an epidemic; whereas it may be that the flock have colds and 
handle light. It takes little to frighten poultry-keepers who 
are not sure of their ground ; hence the importance of a broader 
knowledge and of calling a spade a spade. I get a weekly 
letter from a poultry-keeper, and have done for months, who 
is certain she has had tuberculosis among her hens because 
one that died had a wasted frame. I have told her that 
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she ueed not worry, seeing that the others are handling well 
and turning out the eggs. She notices that I am judging 
within a hundred miles of her place and thinks 1 might visit 
her; hence the weekly letter. From her letters 1 know that she 
is nervous and lacks confidence, and places no confidence in 
those who have been to see the fowls. Should a hen die from 
egg-binding she will have quite an alarm. 1 am afraid some 
liens get severe dosings and medicinal treatment because their 
owners “ think ” something awful is the matter with them. 
Get to know condition by handling and by the eggs the birds 
turn out. 

Coming back to the overfat hen, Plate 31 reminds us 
that internal fat docs not remain solely in the abdomen, as 
many think. Here we sec layers of fat surrounding the crop 
at c and the gullet at G. Remember that the crop is the con- 
tainer lor the food ; the more a bird can get into it within 
reason the better she can go through the long winter evening 
on the perch, and the more eggs she can make. 1 grade out 
pullets with flat chests, because I know that they lack stamina 
and with the flat chest goes an empty or badly tilled abdomen. 
What the hen omits to get into her crop fails to keep the 
digestive organs in the abdomen at their fullest extent. The 
chick with a flat chest and cut-away abdomen (which must 
follow), and which walks on its toes like a Runner duckling, 
is a weakling to grade out; and she so often has pins-and- 
ncedle shanks and long, thin beak. Such handling properties 
keep with her throughout life. The rearable chick has a 
rounded front and a developed abdomen, and walks on the 
soles of its feet. Such are there for life, and I mention this 
to show what part the crop plays in egg-making. The weak- 
ling pullet that runs too flne in bone, and lacks stamina and 
digestive power, eats little, is easily bullied, and is not worthy 
of being graded in. She is the bird the male takes a dislike 
to, just as he does to the pullet or hen that is nervous or 
temperamental; and she can be nervous if the comb falls over 
her eye and obscures vision. The weakling, too, is sat on by 
the stronger hens, and therefore fails to get her full meals. 
When she is feeding another hen only has to move and off she 
runs; when she is in the nest-box laying, a look from another 
hen sees her fly off the nest without troubling where she falls 
or what wooden support she hits her head against. 

When picking the pullets for the Tests I never include a 
temperamental bird, and always try and End out the peculiari- 
ties of each one. For instance, I must see that every pullet 
eats well and holds her own at the mash trough. If she bullies 
others then out she goes, and if she does not eat well she is 
graded out for that. A pullet must eat well to lay well, and 
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more so to produce large eggs. That being so, I am not going 
to let the hens get so fat that their crops become “ fat-bound ” 
1 he result of a sluggish digestive system is shown in Plate 
3 2 , where the food is held up in the crop and has turned 
putrid, sending off poisonous gases throughout the system 
Oyerfat Jayers wiU have these troubles, and I know nothing 
better than milk to drink to shift any stoppage. When the 
evening mash is given, do not place it in the troughs and go 
to the next pen; stop with each pen of birds for a short time 
to notice if any refuse to eat. That is the time to find out the 
invalids or those with anything wrong, seeing that such birds 
drink rather than cat, and soon lose appetites. See that any 
bird which refuses to eat at the trough is caught and handled 
and the reason discovered. Often the crop is compacted, and 

• Kf ,S P J ac j d ln a coo P and handled again in the 
morning before feeding, the crop will still be full instead of 

being empty Put her on a milk-to-drink-only programme for 

twenty-four hours or so, and that will generally shift it so 

long as you have not been careless enough to let her swallow 
twenty or thirty winkle-shells. 

Crop troubles arc very easily brought about. Give coarse 

umbrpfr 116 ^! ? !2° arg u P,CCCS ’ and a P° rtion will act as an 
umbrella and hold up the mash. You can get trouble from 

even a whole maize which happens to get fixed in the opening 

3 a C /°P to stomach or stomach to gizzard, espcciallv in an 

iFeedfr 1 l , wh , Cre thc .° r e a "s ° f di ^stion are sluggish 

larg e maize is tooriskv. and I advise the 

1116 d, g estT ^ e system TTvery delicate" 
became iLe Inaltr-organ (the gizzard) comes too far down 

Sza^Hne^fb 00 " 1 ^^-’ and D 1 ±e stomac h softens while the 
d ^ l he & lnd ' n Z- But you will have seen how 
narrow and short is the stomach, and you have not to take risks 

gra1n C and ,S lar^ n ^ day ‘ old cl ? ick * and 1 sa .v that whole 
grain and large maize means certain trouble in the stomach 

f. d ? peas . and beans and indigestible dry mashes and meals! 

akes a day and a night to boil whole maize, and the stomach 
cannot soften it in two inches of small tubing. The compacted 
crop often tells one that the trouble is down lower— in, say the 
stomach or the gizzard— so remember the milk, 
li Urit of too large a size will cause a stoppage, as will huskv 
C j CC l S i but remember that the hen with crop, stomach 

Pllte rd 4 nd h.s d<? ™f n COa f e - W,tH fat Cann ° t digest ™ uch food! 

t u* 33 , h , fo ^ ed most poultry-keepers to whom 
have shown the print. I always carry photos about when 

critic'"^ 1 b Sh ° WS or . lecturin £- ^ d then if any destructive 
ntic gets busy arguing over a given point we can cheek 

matters with actual photographs. The organ marked GB is the 
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gall-bladder, which is actually larger than the lobe of the 
liver (L). The bile is stored therein till active digestion takes 
place, and then the fluid is discharged into the small intestine. 
If digestion is sluggish too much bile can collect, and the over- 
loaded gall-bladder is here seen. Jaundice may follow, the 
symptom being yellow face, headgear and skin. 

Plate 34 might be taken for a harp, but it is just the 
intestines removed to show the fat on them and the connecting 
membrane; the fat-covered gizzard being marked at G and the 
stomach at s. A better idea may be had from Plate 35, 
which illustrates the gizzard (G) and stomach (S) with the 
surplus fat (marked with dotted lines and arrow) removed. 
The duodenal tubes are noticed at D, with the pancreas at P. 
The duodenal tubes represent the first portion of the small 
intestines, and are divided by the pancreas, which pours diges- 
tive secretion into the small intestines. This will dispose of the 
theory that it is wrong to give mash to fowls for their evening 
meal because at a certain time in the night the crop becomes 
empty. Digestion does not end even at the gizzard, seeing 
that the duodenum follows on. 

Liver disorders are common, but very much so to overfat 
hens. The liver, to my mind, is the most worked organ in the 
bird, and yet so easily goes wrong, because when another 
organ gets out of order it always asks the liver to help. Being 
already overworked, the liver refuses, breaks down, and there 
is a death. In fact, most birds that die have liver disorders; 
but one should be prepared for that, and endeavour when 
conducting a post-mortem examination to locate the direct 
or original cause. In Plate 36 we see an enlarged liver, 
which is asking the abdomen to make room for it, as if that 
part had not already sufficient within. Overfat hens have 
either enlarged or very small livers, both of which will inter- 
fere with health and egg-making. 

Internal hemorrhage and rupture of the liver readily affect 
fat stock, and as a precaution I always advise perches, drop- 
boards, nest-boxes, fly-up platforms, etc., to be fixed low down 
— say two feet from the top of the litter. High fly-ups will 
lead to many disorders, not forgetting ovarian troubles. Pro- 
lapse of the oviduct or cloaca can follow high perching, the 
exposed part becomes pecked by one of the other birds, and 
death follows. Constipation can of course cause it, as can 
force-feeding, or straining to lay a large egg. If a hen mopes 
with tail down, examine for this and oviduct trouble, and 
isolate at once for treatment before the parts are damaged 
by other fowls. A common disorder in fat stock is the reten- 
tion of the excrement as already mentioned. Straining can 
always affect the ovary, and even make that organ become 
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useless. Yolks may drop before they are ripe, and the walls 
of the oviduct may be so weakened by straining that they 
fail to pass a yolk down or a shelled egg out; or, as is common, 
a hen goes about merely passing albumen in the droppings, 
and not laying shelled eggs; or the hen may lay soft eggs for 
good, not even getting right again after the moult. Soft-egg 
layers need watching, as egg-eating can commence; and it 
always pays to get such hens to table before they do damage. 
Again, layers of soft eggs may often be regarded as passen- 
gers, and need prompt grading out. Keep both eyes open for 
egg-eaters, and also layers of soft eggs; do not rest till you 
have located them. By handling each bird in the morning 
as advised, by gently passing the finger into the vent you 
can pass aside all where the hard-shelled egg can be felt. 
Then you can separate any where the egg inside feels soft 
and unshelled. Again my handling system will come to your 
aid even if the flock be composed of hundreds in a single 
house. If you constantly find soft eggs on the drop-boards, 
you can locate the culprit this way by ringing every bird which 
has a shelled or hard egg in the shelling department. When 
you have gone through the flock (and all birds should wear 
rings) you can take out the others for close observation. Apart 
from finding out the best layers, trap-nesting the entire flock 
discovers all the passengers. Many pullets and hens lay soft 
eggs for life because the ovary or oviduct is irritated by the 
presence of a growth or cyst or diseased ovum. Perhaps a 
yolk fails to enter the oviduct and becomes hard, remaining 

to cause irritation. Failing trap-nesting, handling is neces- 
sary. 

Supposing you decided to carry out this practice of feeling 
for the eggs for a given week twice or so annually. You 
would on the first morning ring every pullet carrying an egg 
and the next morning you would run through those unrung ’ 
untU in the end you might have some birds which had been 
carefully handled each morning of the seven without finding 
an Such could be rung with red rings (always keep to 

my system of using red rings for danger) and be placed 
together in a small house and be trap-nested to see if they are 
delivering the “ goods.” Or you could handle every bird 
each morning for the week and record the eggs. I know that 
m every flock sooner or later there will be plenty which will be 
unproductive Trap-nesting would very soon locate them 
but all breeders seem to trap a few birds and leave the rest 
untrapped because of the labour and time entailed. Some 
even cut oft the trap-nesting of second-year hens, relying on 

F Ti5 TT re ?r orc * s f° r their guide. I remember buying a pen 
of birds for £50 for a beginner, and, although I had the record 
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of each hen when she was competing as a pullet at the Laying 
Test, I was unable to obtain second-year records because the 
birds were not trapped. Well, the pen won at the Test and I 
had reluctantly to tell the buyer (a novice) that breeders did 
not always trap the second year. It was an eye-opener to me, 
because if a winning pen is not worth trap-nesting I am sure 
ordinary pullets are not put through the traps a second and 
some a third season. The buyer could not understand things, 
but I assured him that I was honest and the breeder 1 knew 
to be. 

Supposing, again, trap-nests were not in use, and we desired 
to know the winter producers. We could feel for the eggs in 
October and ring all birds in lay with blue leg-bands; pullets 
carrying eggs in November could be rung white, and those fail- 
ing until December, say yellow. 

Seeing, then, that for every pullet trap-nested there are 
dozens upon dozens of birds of all ages on the same farm that 
are not tested for laying, I recommend my handling system 
for them, knowing that very many hens and pullets will be 
discovered as mere passengers. They can go to table and not 
rob the baskets of those which are turning out the eggs. 
Passengers bring down flock-averages very badly, as can be 
understood, and the sooner hand-grading finds them, helped 
by the trap-nest, then it will be the best piece of work the 
poultry-keeper can do. This in fairness to his other birds, 
his breeding stock, his employees, together with time, labour, 
and outlay ; not forgetting, too, the man who supplies the 
foods. You cannot make a non-layer become a paying pro- 
position, and housing is costly, warranting its use for workers 
only. 

I would warn duck-keepers of the importance of having a 
good landing-place where the ducks use streams, rivers, or 
even ponds. Insufficient attention is paid to this part of the 
business. A duck is such a gross feeder that its liver is 
not always in the best of condition, and slipping down a steep 
bank is harmful and causes much loss each year with many. 
Ruptured livers are common. Make a good landing by having 
a gradual walk to the water and also from it on the other 
side and put sand down to help matters. 

Dropping from a high perch on to hard ground will also 
cause bumble foot, while hard runs are not very helpful to 
poultry-breeders. I know that in the dry season the ground 
gets hard, but many leave sharp stones in the runs without 
attempting to pick them up; as a result many good birds are 
lost from leg-troubles. Imagine losing a good stock code from 
a poisoned leg because a few sharp stones are left in the grass 
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enclosure day by day ! There is plenty of work to be done on 
a poultry farm, but stone-collecting should not be neglected. 
A fowl’s toes are so constructed on the circular idea that the 
only natural walk can be had on soft litter or ground. Chicks 
should never be neglected by being compelled to run when 
young on hard ground, seeing that such accounts for more 
leg-deformities than anything else I know. Unable to get a 
hold on the hard ground with a curved toe, the latter turns 
round, and the bird when grown up looks unsightly with 
crooked toes. I have seen whole flocks of birds with such 
deformities both on farms and in backyards. The heavier 
the breed or bird the more readily it is affected. 

Whenever you are tempted to put down some material to 
make the ground free of damp, avoid sharp particles, which 
can cause you endless leg-trouble and bumble foot. If when 
buying or renting you have choice of farms, select the one 
cleanest from sharp stones, and you will save much hospital 
treatment. 
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COCK-HENS, AND HENS THAT NEVER LAY. 

T HAT very little is known of the internal workings of the 
hen is illustrated by the case of what has become known 
as the “Westminster” or Daily Mail cock-hen. At 
Westminster Show (the “ annual ” of the National Utility 
Poultry Society) in the Horticultural Hall in December, 1921, 
a class was scheduled for “ Graded-out exhibits.” Under 
agreement with the hall management no males were to be 
shown, and in this class, when 1 started to judge, I found a 
cock-hen ; strictly speaking, a hen-cock-hen, or a hen in male’s 
plumage. After careful placings I put this bird second and 
went on with the next class, where I had to sort out the best 
five of eighty-seven White Wyandotte pullets. Imagine my 
surprise when Mr. Tom Barron, one of my fellow-judges at the 
Show, came up and declared that I had given a cockerel a prize. 
With him was the Editor of one of the poultry papers, and 
we went to see the “cockerel.” I endeavoured to explain that 
the bird was a cock-hen, but was challenged for £500 that I 
was wrong, and that the bird was a cockerel. “ Mated to a few 
small hens — not too many — and he would prove fertile and 
breed some nice chicks,” declared the breeder. I replied that 
I was astounded at how little even the biggest utility breeders 
knew about the hen from within. This was a case where the 
ovary had gone wrong, and the spur made its appearance 
followed by the male’s hackles and sickles. I was not out to 
accept the ^500, I declared, but would be happy as an experi- 
enced “ handler ” to prove the bird was a hen, and even in lay. 
The advertisement for my handling system would be worth the 
£500 lost to me by not accepting the bet. But explanations 
were of little use, because you cannot convert anyone who lacks 
belief, especially when facing him with what looked a male 
and to say " he ” was producing eggs. 

The newspaper reporters gathered round, as did many of 
the usual destructive critics, who hoped perhaps that I had 
stumbled. The result was that the Daily Mail, out for some 
good copy, made a splash over the bird, declaring that experts 
disagree — one saying the bird is a cock and the other a cock- 
hen “ in lay.” The bird’s photo, appeared in the papers, and 
hundreds not interested in poultry came to the Show to see 
the bird. The incident thus helped the gate 1 

si 
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After the Show was opened the owner came in and was asked 
to settle the problem by stating whether or not the bird was in 
lay had laid, or was a cockerel; and he replied that she was 
in lay and named her trap-nest record. This promptly 
brought forth a £500 challenge to him by my fellow-judge fur 
daring to argue with a man ol experience on utility matters. 
A free hght was prevented, and we got no further with the 
main question as to the egg-production idea. We put a steward 
to guard the pen, and wired down the latter, and on the second 
clay of the Show the bird laid an egg in the pen. Therefore f 
wa* Prevented further from being the laughing-stock of my 
critics as the bird delivered the "goods’'; and the papers were 
again lull of the performance, “Roy,” of die Evening News, 
now coming along with a cartoon of egg-laying males. 
Luckily for me die bird did not crow at the Show, or 1 should 
have lost my reputation although through ignorance, as some 

C0C A k r 1CnS , n ° t0n ^ tlle Ina,cs plumage but also crow. 

After the Show the owner wrote the fellow-judge a letter 
challenging him for £50 that he would send the bird to any 

br r Ced f J°r a w , cck ' and ,f 11 la,d he was to P ay £50 

to the Eynsford Hospital, and if it did not die owner would 
W t 5 °, a Lancashire hospital. This was not accepted. 
Ihis bird belonged to the Kent County Council, and by owner 

E^-soldmrs try t0 lhe E y usford Training Centre for 

rvnivf C H d - thC iv 1 ? ird | aftCr the Sh ° W ’ and found that she wa s 
exhibited in a Maidstone corn and poultry food shop window 

a time » and was seen to lay several times, and once by 

Mr. Venn Carr, the well-known poultry breeder. When the 

manager died and the training centre was disbanded I lost 

sight of the bird. Meanwhile I was the object of much 

criticism on the part of my Lancashire critic, and 1 have Press 

cuttings of his speeches in Lancashire where he “ slated ” me. 

flis explanation to one big audience was that a hen enters a 

trap-nest by working a wire to make die shutter drop. As 

was well known, a bird often gets in without working the 

shutter and escapes after laying her egg. Now this happened 

apparently on the very many occasions that the cock-hen laid 

and the alleged cock got into the nest, worked the shutter, and 

was credited with the egg. But the hen that escaped had laid 
c<icn eggf. 

At the Show he stated that the cockerel would make a fine 
breeder, and at one of his lectures he said the cockerel was 
what one called a " bad doer.” At another lecture he declared 
that cocks often got into the trap-nests to call the hens ud- 
but while that is very true you can take it for granted that 
bad doers do not act thus, but spend most of the day on 
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the perches in case they get a good hiding from other birds in 
the flock, or they go into the nests out of the way — observation 


will prove that. . , 

Coming to die final stage, in one of my weekly utility articles 

in Feathered World, 1 gave illustrations of the internal organs 
of a hen, and explained why she grew spurs and became a 
cock-hen This drew a letter from Dr. Crew, of the Edinburgh 
University Research Station, to say that his experiments con- 
firmed my own views, and that I might be interested to know 
that the Daily Mail cock-hen was in his care and was at the 
moment of writing sitting on nine of her own eggs, which were 
fertile. It is fair to say that Dr. Crew had no knowledge of 
the Westminster affair. Getting down to facts I ascertained 
that the hen was the same old cock-hen, and that she had been 
sent on from Kent to the Research Station. 

I want you to picture a perfect cock for appearances, because 
she looked that at the Westminster Show. Now when she 
arrived at the Research Station the males took no notice of her, 
and the hens even gave her a good hiding. She stopped lay- 
mg after a bit and took a summer moult, and in this moulted 
out her hackles and sickles and became just a spurred hen. 
The other hens then agreed with her and the male treaded her. 
As a result her eggs were fertile. 

In going over all this ground I do so not for any swank* 
but as this volume is my own platform I reply to the speeches 
that have been made against me over the bird. After all, facts 

count, and he who laughs ! Again, those " Doubting 

Thomases,” who even to-day tell me of the Daily Mail cock- 
hen, and add that such a bird could not lay, may be enlightened 
by the above and may consider how little they really do know 
of the little hen “ from within.” 

It did much good ; handling succeeded where appearances 
failed. It explained what “ graded-out ” meant as a descrip- 
tion to the class. Everybody found cock-hens up and down 
the country, so that poultry -keepers handled their fowls more 
than ever they did before. I have put this “ graded-out ” class 
on at several Shows, but it shows how little is known of grading 
when poultry-keepers cannot understand what it means. 
Directly I tell them “ duds,” they understand, and many have 
gone so far as to say they have none ! At Tottenham Show 
in 1921, of which Society I have been President for many 
years, we had the same class, and I gave first prize to a Rhode 
Island Red pullet which was hatched in February, 1921, and 
judged as a “dud” by me in the October, 1921. This pullet 
took fourteen months to shell its first egg, and apart from 
broodiness was in full moult and out of lay within four months 
of starting. She belonged to Mr. H. A. Hussey, the Secretary 
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f C T Tott *nham Branch of the N.U.P.S., and in August, 
1922, I was handling his Reds. In one house only two were 
aymg, whereas the rest were in moult. The two in lay were 
(1) a pullet I had given first to at Westminster in the Branch 
ream class, and (2) a pullet that was first at Tottenham (same 
day as the dud won, but m the layers’ class), first and cup 
Ilford previously, and second Burton Joyce subsequently in 
1922; all under me, and spread over the season; also onlv 

^ bold of thc birds in ‘urn I came 

T hcn ’ and wa * as ^ T ed w hat I thought of her; and 

I said that I would give Mr. Hussey 5s. for her as a broiler. 

He replied that I had better handle her again, as I had given 
her a red ticket.” To this I replied that if that was so I^nust 
have been drunk ! Then he added— “as a ‘dud’” ! The best 
layers found as pullets in 1921 were, in August, 1922, still hard 
at production, whereas the “ duds ” were heavy in moult, showing 
again that thc best layers are the late moulters, while the low- 
grade performers moult early. Remember this in grading. 

Secretaries, fully alive to thc drawing power of the cock-hen 
wrote me to know where they could get such birds, and to each 
I replied that they would be successful if they did plenty of 
grading among members’ birds; and I suggested a grading 
committee to be attached to each Society, as we have at Totten- 
ham. But I am sure that at many Shows cockerels were penned 
as cock-hens with such labels as "this cock-hen laid 2^,4 egcr S 
m twelve months.” 


The methods I employed when testing this cock-hen at 
judgmg-timc, and which failed to convince my fellow-judge, 
were as follows:— In the first place a pullet placed in the pen 
was not noticed in the same way that a cockerel would have 
greeted her. She was a small hen, and for a cockerel should 
have had, say, a three-finger abdomen, but she measured five. 
I he pelvis bones should have been close in so small a male, 
* cou * d three fingers between the two bones. The 
abdomen, too, instead of being reasonably empty, as in the 
male, was quite large and full, and, having first made sure that 
such increased measurements were not due to abdominal dropsy, 
I came to the conclusion that her oviduct and ovary were active.' 
The great size of vent when stretched flat, and the moistness 
of it, confirmed the production or " in lay ” side of the ques- 
tion. In abdominal dropsy the abdomen fills with water or 
fluid, and naturally keeps the bird's measurements very much 
extended ; but here the abdomen was pliable, or workable, as 
m a bird in lay. To test abdominal dropsy, place the bird on 
its back, and, if water is present within, the abdomen can be 
shaken and the movement of the fluid can be noted. Thc fluid 
may be clear or straw-coloured, and increases in volume until 
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the bird is unable to walk. When handled, the bird would 
appear to be in full lay. You can extract the fluid by a 
medical instrument, but it returns again. In the final stages 
the abdomen becomes drum tight and swollen. Handle every 
bird for this disorder if she walks wide and with great diffi- 
culty. . , 

Finally I patted the cock-hen on the back and ascertained 

that she had a pullet’s voice. 

I can quote one case of another perfect cock-hen, which 
belonged to Sir G. Cooper, Bart., of Winchester. She was a 
Light Sussex, which also acquired male’s plumage in toto % 
hatched a brood of chicks off, and moulted out into a spurred 
hen, i.e., losing her saddle and hackle feathers, and continuing 

to produce eggs. . ,. 

How then can we utilise my handling system in grading out 
these cock-hens and those hens which never produce a single 
egg in THE NEST-BOX in twelve months ? My instance of the 
cock-hen may set you thinking; and I hope so, as I shall deal 
with matters in this chapter which are not generally known, 
and which for fifteen years I have been experimenting with, 
and studying deeply. 

I wish you to bear in mind that there are cock-hens which 
lay, and others which do not. Also there are hens which do 
not lay that can be easily found out by handling, and others 
which appear to lay and even visit the nest-boxes and yet fail 
to deliver the shelled products. Even these can be discovered 
by handling, as I will explain. 

First of all dismiss from your mind the generally accepted 
idea that a hen must be in lay when she so handles. A full 
abdomen and a three-finger space between the pelvis bones, 
with four or five finger measurement from the end of breast- 
bone to the pelvis bones, may denote that the ovary and oviduct 
are active ; but they do not prove that the eggs are expelled 
and deposited in the nest-boxes. Many will think that such 
is a sweeping statement, but I will prove it by photographs. 
I am not accustomed to make a definite statement on handling 
unless I have given the same an exhaustive test. I have always 
contended, in writings and lectures, that a hen can absorb eggs 
internally as quickly as she can produce them in the nest- 
bo kgs. She can make the yolks and pass them into the system. 
She visits the nest in the ordinary way every time she “ lays an 
egg inside,” and handles in lay, but fails to show you the 
shelled article. 

I will deal with a concrete case, taking as my subject a White 
Leghorn hen which spent a year in the Northern Laying Test 
at Burnley laying only one egg. This case will be thorough 
because she was trap-nested officially as a pullet for the full 
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twelve months. At the end of the twelve months she came 
into my possession, and I wanted to see if after the moult she 
would commence to lay. When she reached me at close of 
year she was very fat, and I tried thinning her drastically; 
but I did not get the shelled product I was aiming at. But 
from the start she went into the trap-nest several times weekly, 
but “ no egg.” She always handled in lay, with full abdomen] 
large vent, three fingers between the pelvis bones and nearly 
five fingers at abdomen. After the moult she continued to visit 
the trap-nest, and after keeping her for another twelve months 
I decided to have a post-mortem examination. She had one 
year at an official Test and twelve months with me with but one 
egg being seen, and yet she was trapped in the nests several 
times weekly. I soon had my suspicions confirmed of her 
laying internally. I experimented by removing her from the 
trap-nest shortly after she had settled down, but on every 
occasion she would return to the nest. On no occasion when 
she had cackled and been released from the nest-box would 
she return. After every visit to nest she would cackle, and 
acted when in the nest just like a hen at lay. 

Upon opening the bird I found that the ovary was full of 
monster yolks, .and I took the opportunity of killing her 
directly after a visit to lay. The yolk released that day was 
found among the internal organs, resembling a burst yolk, i.e. t 
broken. Obviously she had for two years been making monster 
yolks which, when each had swollen beyond the casing, would 
burst and pour the yolk contents into the body, there to be 
absorbed into the system. 

We can best follow her history through by studying the 
Plates. At Plate 38 we have a photograph of the White 
Leghorn hen’s head, and are struck with the sad look in the 
face as reflected about the eyes. I wish you to notice that, as 
I shall refer to the same later. Her comb has thickened and 
gone partially erect, which please note is a sign of masculine 
acquirements. She also called the other hens now and then 
for a tit-bit like a male, and on several occasions I have heard 
her crow. There were no other male characters. 

Plates 39 and 40 show the giant yolks (GY) in the 
ovary, with oviduct at O. Each of the five larger or developed 
volks are monsters, and each almost as large as the other. 
Plate 41 is of more than general interest, because we see at 
C the case or sheef from which passed the yolk just before I 
killed the hen. As will be seen, the casing shows a distinct 
rupture or tear, so unlike the natural parting as in the “ snow- 
drop ” shaped casing previously dealt with. At R we notice 
the smaller yolks, which are separate, and point to the activity 
of the ovarian organ. 
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Plate 42 illustrates the intestines, and throughout the 
folds were found particles of half-melted yolk-matter There 
was a distinctive look about this, so different to the yolk hard- 
boiled ” bv the heat of the body. I can give as an illustration 
the fat which is hard like suet, and that brand of fat which 
in a hen seems soft and meltable. 1 have marked several 
portions of yolk-matter in Plate 42 by a letter Y, and m 
some places undoubtedly the remains of a bunch of yolks could 
be seen suspended in a cluster by strings from the intestines. 
The string-like connections would probably pass the yolk- 
matter into the system in the same way as they do with baby 
chicks. At Z will be noticed the liquid yolk from the last egg 
laid within, which was running loose. I also found two other 
soft yolks, which were small and evidently melting away. 

When handled, the bird would have been thrown out by my 
score-card system at any time, because of her low capability, 
which will later be fully explained. Her abdomen was coarse 
and handled fat, the gizzard could not be easily felt, while 
the pelvis bones always carried heaps of flesh and fat. The 
explanation of this bad handling is followed by the amount 
of fat that was absorbed into the system by the yolks, which 
were being constantly made and put back into the system. 
Also the handling revealed the fact that the shelling depart- 
ment and the oviduct had been out of use for a long time, 
which matter I will cover later in this chapter. 

I have had many hens like this one, and on each occasion 
the laying within has been confirmed when the birds have been 
visiting the nests regularly but giving no shelled egg over a 
long period. It shows that the ovary is automatic, and how 
sensitive it is. 

Whenever the feminine or ovarian organs get out of gear, we 
may expect to follow at some time or other masculine char- 
acters. It is the same even with oysters ! The first character 
to be taken in the hen in the majority, of cases is the spur. 
A spur on a hen warns me to be suspicious of her. I teach 
you to treat her in the same way. This male character does 
not mean that the hen has ceased to lav, but that the spur 
grew when the ovary was out of order. It is for the owner to 
make sure that every spurred hen is producing, and that is where 
the trap-nest comes in. So, you see, I pat the trap-nest on the 
back, as the two are valuable twins, and we cannot do without 
either. Handling and trap-nesting together make the perfect 
combination, and I always use my handling system to locate 
in the flocks on the farm at given times what I think to be 
wasters or passengers. Then I call in the traps to prove the 
birds or find them out as drones. T have one rule, then, namely. 
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lo put into a trap-nesting house every bird noticed with spurs 
to see li eggs are coming, and if she is idle after a good spell 
she gets fattened and sent to market. At the end of die laying 
season, say in June or July, before the moult sets in, i put 
all spurred birds togedier and others 1 do not like (all of which 
wear red rings for danger) and trap them for a time. Any 
that fail can go to table after being fattened. One can, oi 
course, have a special trapping house where all such suspects 
can remain, and one can get an idea of what they are as pro- 
ducers by their flock-average, which, after all, is die only test 
ot a farm s tone or quality, and die only key to maximum 
profits. One can trap diem continuously or periodically, or 
handle for the eggs in the shelling department as advised* by 
inserting the finger in die vent. At any rale, die red rings on 
their shanks will see that they are never bred from, as a red 
ring disqualifies a bird from the breeding pens. 

It may so happen that die spur is die only male character, 
or later may follow growth of die comb which, while falling 
over in, say, a Leghorn hen, will become almost and in some 
cases erect. ihe comb will grow thicker also, and the wattles 
will increase in size. The saddle hackles, etc., may follow, as 
in die Westminster cock-hen. Crowing may be noticed, and 
the actions of the male may show themselves up to die point 
of dropping the wing and running round the other hens, but 
not to actual treadmg. 

ihis must not be confused with unmated hens which tread 
other hens. 1 his is a question of temperament, and may arise 
through the absence of a male bird and be helped on by the 
over-use of fattening foods. On the odier hand, the bird may 
just call the other hens when she finds a piece of food, or the 
comb only may grow larger. There need never be the spurs, 
for die White Leghorn hen in Plate 38 had no spurs. 
One cannot be too careful when handling hens to look for 
male characters, and not to miss them if present. 

In grading, one bears in mind one of my simple mottoes: 

“ When in doubt, leave out.” The policy should be to like 
all good layers and to detest all low-grade ones. That being 
so, we have to grade in and breed from the good ones, and 
grade out the bad. Poultry are distinctive stock in that they 
are rapid producers. They may not be like the louse (a grand- 
father in twenty-four hours), but we can start with a pen of 
ten hens and breed sixty the next season from them, and six 
hundred from the originals all in two years. If you start 
with ten low-grade hens you can have six hundred of the same 
brand in two seasons, and if you start with five good and five 
bad hens you can still have three hundred low-grade stock 
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birds. Why not, therefore, commence with ten good hens and 
have the best results shown up in the progeny? The breeding 
stock hold the key to quality in the oftspring. 

I have on three occasions, when lecturing, had members of 
the audience put up birds for my opinion as to their laying 
qualities. There arc two fields of thought. The first declare 
for an egg-type, handling a bird and saying it is 220 or 130 
egg type. I have always belonged to the other section, which 
uses handling to grade out the workers from the drones, and 
to teach conditioning. I have never altered my views, and 
have not given guesses about the number of eggs a pullet will 
lay when handled. Those who rely upon egg-types take as 
their key the thickness or thinness of the pelvis bones and the 
number of lingers from breast-bone to pelvis bones. Please do 
not confuse my score-card with those two measurements, and 
carefully note when critics are busy, and referring generally 
to abdominal capacity, that my capacity is different, and that 
my card goes all over the bird. The critic is not going to point 
out the difference for you, and so often tries to write generally 
to get his criticism home. And very often letters in reply to 
the criticism are never inserted, but returned to the writers as 
“ not of sufficient interest to readers,” or " the correspondence is 
closed,” or the writer is told that the letter is an advertisement 
and cannot be inserted. I hold many such letters (sent to me by 
correspondents) which have been returned to them along with 
the editorial replies. A reader challenges my handling system 
under a pseudonym (invariably) in an open correspondence 
column. A breeder replies, giving records of birds which have 
won under me, and he is refused publication. On this, my 
platform, I can mention the facts. 

Handling to types has done more than anything to set 
back the progress of hand-grading along with the interested 
criticisms. I have never been able to understand why a breeder 
should be dead set against supplying a graded article when he 
asks a high price and gets it without arguments. The buyer 
places himself in the hands of the breeder entirely. I have 
known a breeder send three birds to a buyer, starting with a 
two-guinea cockerel. When asked for a better bird he charged 
£3 3s. and sent an inferior one, and the last one at an even 
higher price was the worst. It is in the interests of all engaged 
in poultry-breeding to supply the graded article and then their 
stock will get a good name and keep it, and the industry will 
prosper. 

But I have worked very hard for handling, and never hesi- 
tated to select pullets for Tests to show what they will do, and 
to hand-grade flocks for breeders to obtain converts. To-day 
hand-grading is very much alive, and in years to come will be 
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pr a cti sed extensively by every progressive poultry-keeper 
whether backyarder or breeder. How little it is understood 
may be followed from the incidents at die Harper Adams 
College Conferee, 1921, when three “handlers” were to grade 
the birds penned, and then would be placed up their 
records for those present to read and digest. The cards went 
up and so did the egg-records, and then picture a tent full of 
destructive critics, who had a field day. Luckily I L 

thf date of* hatc a h ,0n Th UkC the - ring nUmber of each bird and 
tiie date of hatch. There were just THREE pullets out of over 

a hundred birds put up for grading, and many were three 

that I ian 1 S ° I I C Cat d W3S ° Ul ° f thc bag - 1 ncvcr havc stated 
that I can handle a three-year-old hen and say what number 

of eggs she laid three years ago. The three pullets were placed 

wen by me, and two got into the cards with a third prize for 

stood th^h H nyW ^’ lt , showcd that handling is not under- 
M hand-grading for types is not possible (or a type 

should be always there), and, thirdly, that the birds were not 

J^" C f te . d ,on & cr than the first year. Some of the birds were 
weeds, but up went what they did in the first year, which is no 
criterion to what they will do in the second or third. Several 
birds were deformed and one had cloacitis, which meant that 
on my handling I had to deduct points which threw them out 
I he lest seemed to have the following objectives : —Three 
judges on three different score-cards were to handle the same 
birds put up in breeds and classes, and award so many cards, 
aa at a Show. Score-carding is useless, because all three did 
not give the same birds first, second, and third in each class. 
But while we worked on three different cards, surely even on 
one and the same card any three men would not agree? I have 
items on my score-card that are not on the others, and I give 
points for Show condition, breed characters, and so on. Again 
I deduct for scaly leg, lice, and the like, and did so here just as 
it 1 were at a Show. The bird with cloacitis I located, while the 
other two judges missed her, which surely does not concern score- 

one d / n H but K nd u ld j a In i ud S ,n S- As regards the latter, 
one judge, when handed his first prize White Wyandotte pullet 

said he made a serious error, and she should not havewon 

Again one of the judges did not on his card place any one of 

the three pu ets, despite their splendid egg-records. I placed 

the three pullets best, and the rest of the Test was a waste of 

time and my travelling expenses. I labelled one bird “ weed ” 

but the other two “handlers” scored it; the fact that the 

College officials withdrew the bird after putting up its e~g- 

*? tal 7 > ,earsba ^ k shows ^at they did not think it adviL 
ablc for those at the Conference to see it. 
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No, the experiment was not a lest, but from it all we learned 
how little understood is hand-grading, that birds even from 
the best establishments are valued on their pullet-year records 
alone, that ailing specimens and weeds can be lound m the 
best of flocks, and that a utility bird has become valued solely 
by the number of eggs laid in her first year, her value as a 
breeder being ignored entirely. 

If 1 take a pullet in hand calling her a five-finger bird at 
abdomen with a pelvis bone thickness of one-eighth of an inch, 
and set her as a 230-egg type, then deduct or add eggs accord- 
ing to the thickness or fineness of the pelvis bones and the 
good or bad measurements of the abdomen, that is dangerous. 
Tor instance, the beginner takes in hand a pullet too fine in 
the bone and lacking stamina, and she must be graded on egg- 
type very high. I want the owner to see that such a pullet 
proves that he is not breeding well and is losing stamina. 
Again, he will not send such a pullet to a Laying Test or trap- 
nest her, because lacking bone she may not keep up laying, 
but may rest after a batch of eggs while she builds herself up 
again. Also he will know that she must not be bred from, or 
“ weeds ” will result. Going in the other direction, it will be 
seen that one has but to fatten a good bird and away goes the 
capability to produce; and, as grading would be too automatic 
if egg-types were the guide, 1 should lose my lesson of the 
value of the personal element in poultry where the owner having 
the right type of bird must feed and tend it in the correct 
way. Good feeding will make a bird lay more eggs than bad 
feeding; bad feeding will make a good hen lay badly ! It is 
conditioning that counts. 

I recall an instance where several handlers to types gave 
their views as to the number of eggs a hen had laid, and 
whereas all said over two hundred, die trap record said under 
fifty. On another occasion, when a lecturer said two hundred 
and fifty, the man in the audience said that he valued the bird 
so little that the lecturer could kill it. I have gone against 
these methods, because the next thing handling will have to 
say is the number of times a hen will go broody, the number 
of days she will be in the moult, and if her sire died of bumble 
foot. Let handling stand on its merits, and if it only teaches 
observation in the strictest sense as against automatic methods, 
then it will find a high place in poultry-breeding and poultry- 
keeping. 

I have usually said at lectures whether or not I thought well 
of a bird as a layer, and on three occasions mentioned birds 
were handed up that had not laid. My reply in one case was 
that the bird might be worth fourpence, and I graded out the 
second. At York Show, where I judged, I was handed the 
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On the evening before judging I addressed members 
of the York and District Poultry Society in a marquee on the 
Show grounds. After dealing with several pullets and explain 

siidV h C ? 0dS k-°5 co ? dlt,omn g ^em for P laying, a member 
said he had a bird whose trap-nest record he knew and he 

would like me to say what I thought of it T tr,M ti i 

that I thought little of the hcn^but p^ssed fu^tht HSt to 

figures which is the only occasion I have departed from mv 

had not ° Tf numbers. I said that in my opinion the hen 
had not laid for the last six months, and that I should not 

lon^ rPr,S - 1 V f ° Wner said she had not laid for a much 

longer period. The member was full of appreciation, as were 

present, when he said that the hen had yet to lay her first 
egg. Is there nothing in handling? ^ 

The next day I judged York Show, and was able to look 

unshaken *” What ^I had t0 -5° me home with reputation 
I had referr.H to f 1 ^ u d 2 ?°’ c ^ type ? At this lecture 
tirnoof ■ d Spurred hen s, the spur denoting that at the 
PrnnrH ,ts a PP carance thc ovary or oviduct had gone wrong 
TbSo^ d he Sh ?'n' V ? S a Minorca hen With spurs, and in the 

the d w^li n s of 'the'sh l d WhicH Had f ° Und ^ tS Wa y through 
ic walls of the shelling department, never to be laid but at 

any time to set up trouble likely to cause death. As’to how 

that "(fa v In ‘ t hp 1 l" " 0t kn °c' e . XCept that shc ,aid a 50 f egg 

-f sh ^'T; P 5 n - Such a b,rd could a soft 5? 

the fhelh'n^ din-, 5 t hCUe f Cgg , , came aIo "g. ‘he pressure when in 
tnc shelling department on the other egg could break it and 

cause death Probably this hen laid soft eggs because the 

to»rh t,,0n ° f fU 1 e sh f led e ee in the abdominal cavity when 
touching another soft egg in the shelling department ndrtit 

prclioSfv hC lo t0 t Stra ' n u" d Iay thC Cge without a ‘-hell and too 
f£l, T y - , to 5 P eak - or constant straining to expel the 

of Ihe s1fe?ling% r a U rtUnt. mUSCleS ° f ^ ° V ' dUCt and lhe wa,,s 
It is surprising the number of birds I handle at Shows and 
". a h 7 a whe . re obstacles are found within the abdomen. It 
may be a cyst, a growth, or a shelled egg or several shelled 

?muid mC Ud,n k/° me l ? r ° ken ones or har <3 balls of yolks or 
ind d Jk ’I! abdommaI dropsy. Some such birds have spurs 

CrS i haVC n0t i wh, L e a few show certain characters of P the 
male, if only an enlarged or upright comb, especially in those 
breeds where the comb falls over to one side in the h^s In 
hens with upright combs the comb thickens and increases in 
?! ze - of upright combs in. say, Leghorn? ^here 

he comb should fall over in the hen and L upr’ight in 

e . e * ^ w, Jf often be noticed that some hens have 
pnght combs. In breeding exhibition Leghorns it is common 
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to mate a hen with an upright comb to the upright-combed 
male to breed sound-combed cockerels with wide base to 
comb, to enable it to keep up well. Such hens are called 
cock-breeders. In like manner one takes a male whose comb 
falls over, but not from lack of stamina, to hens with correct 
falling combs to breed females with soundly-carried combs. 
Such males are called pullet-breeders. I mention this because 
I have on many occasions heard utility poultry-keepers say of 
a lien with an upright comb : “ Do not use that hen or she will 
breed all cocks.” Again the need for calling a spade a spade 
in poultry matters! Naturally pullets starting with upright 
combs will be so marked, and then difficulties of observation 
will be removed. 

This question of breeding combs should be studied with 
greater care, even by utility breeders. I always go for a comb 
that keeps clear of the hen’s eye when it drops. Now you want 
to avoid excessively large combs, in order not to get “beef” 
there. In like manner it should be remembered that if there 
is no base to the comb it will fall over like a piece of tissue 
paper. Often, when one goes for texture in the comb of the 
male, the bird with a comb like paper from base to tip attracts 
those without the necessary observation and knowledge, and 
mated to hens having the same failing will quickly get a thin 
comb in the progeny with no base to keep it out of the eye. 
Remember that the base is the medium for throwing a medium 
comb just clear of the eye, so select both hen and male with 
a nice base to the comb where it joins the skull. If the hen 
carries a beefy comb, then mating a male with nice medium 
comb will reduce size. Never use a male with a large floppy 
comb, or it will take years to get out of the strain, as will any 
external failing introduced on the male’s side. 

When stock are sold to customers, let me advise you very 
strongly to handle each minutely, not only for deformities, 
but for any articles in the abdomen. It does not mean pleasure 
to a client if a hen dies a day or so after delivery, and the 
man to succeed at poultry-breeding is the one who does give 
constant satisfaction. I know there are some whom one will 
never please, but that is no excuse why all customers should 
be treated haphazardly. Handle each bird at abdomen to 
make sure there is no egg or the like inside. Next see that 
there is no deformity and no sign of bumble foot or swollen 
shank, no watery matter under skin of shank, no abdominal 
dropsy, and no articles like a large piece of stone in the crop, 
which may cause a blockage some day. Have the birds placed 
in a special pen and handle their crops in the morning before 
giving the breakfast. The crops should be empty, and if full 
of food then crop -comp action can be suspected and the bird 
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graded out for hospital treatment and not sold. I am always 
keen on this handling, because we have to look after the 
beginners if the Poultry Industry is to be strong and sound. 
Year by year I see beginners fighting shy of well-bred stock 
because their first purchase has been a fiasco. Imagine a man’s 
feeling when a few days after arrival a bird with a compacted 

away without the owner knowing what 
is the trouble. Imagine the society secretary having to per- 
form the operation by cutting the crop open to remove the 
food, etc. The deal gets going the rounds and the breeder is 
black-listed. The small poultry-keepers will talk, and they 
will advertise your strain to the skies if they are satisfied, blit 
if they are not, well— it cuts the other way. Many may be 
tempted to say, “ What does a beginner want for his money ? ” 
To them I give my personal opinion that if thev cannot take 
a little trouble over the supply part of the business, when they 
have spared no pains or money to get the enquiry and the 
order, then they should not be stock-breeders, but entertain 
themselves getting new-laids. They remind me of the Show 
secretary and his committee who offer 30s. first prize to get 
the entries, and then take twelve months to pay it out when 
won. We know what a fiasco his next Show is, and he loses 
on entries. Once bitten ! 

Again see that every bird has clean, dry nostrils and sweet 
breath, with no traces of colds, because if any with colds are 
sent and roup follows, you may get out of it by saying it was 
caught en route; but think of the buyer who may have risked 
all his capital, and the sad consequences. Take special care 
as the time comes round for selling matured stock that they 
are not overcrowded in housing, and that colds do not come 
along to spoil your chances of sales through roup, or to cause 
annoyance if any that are sold get roup, etc. Do not attempt 
to rear a hundred birds with housing sufficient for but twenty ! 
Birds with colds will have running nostrils or watery eyes, and 
the feathers on their backs (the hen’s handkerchief) may be 
matted where they wipe their eyes and nostrils. 

Handle the birds, too, to see that they are healthy and plump. 
Often a bird looks well but handles as light as a feather, so 
rely for condition upon how the bird handles and not what it 
looks like on the ground or in the run. 

Hens may carry substances in the abdomen and yet not go 
wrong, but the proof is in the testing after locating them. I 
make it a point about June or July to handle the stock for 
such articles, especially spurred hens, although these are 
handled when noticed and kept under check. By testing them 
up for laying in late summer one can have the birds in table 
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condition if they are passengers, and they need not be kept 
at a loss over the moult. One needs to sell for table at the 
most opportune time, and that is before the moult comes along. 
The birds are then plump, and more so if they have not laid 
well, whereas if they stop laying, or think of the moult, hens 
soon lose weight as they lose appetites, and fattening is out 
of the question unless they are kept on, got over the moult, 
and fed up into plump condition again. That is where many 
lose time and profits. Dispose of all birds, then, when they 
are plump, and even give them a good final period of fattening. 
Losses are heavy on every farm because handling for condition 
is not widely practised. By feeling the breast one can get an 
idea quickly of whether a bird is fit for table. Table condi- 
tion can also be checked by the flesh on thighs, pelvis bones, 
etc. 

You thus have a chance to “ prove ” the suspicious hens 
before the moult comes along, and any can be graded out to 
time. Any hens retained should again be handled during the 
moult, when the abdomen is empty of intestines, which will 
enable one to feel any article that may be difficult to locate 
with the hen in lay and the abdomen full. Make a practice 
of tins, and any hens found to be wrong can be watched for 
av ,n £ <)fter the moult if kept on. Birds, however, that are to 
be g-raded out should be found before the moult, and then 
there can be a great saving; otherwise they will have to be fed 
right through the moulting months for no return, and will be 
sold afterwards, using up valuable housing as well. Hand- 
graders will be very busy in late summer, because the poultry- 
keeper will have to decide his programme for the next year, 
and will be compelled to reduce his adult stock to house his 
pullets for the winter. As for winter eggs, too, the younger 
the stock and the better the results with present-day breeding 
and strains, where longevity has not so far received its full 
consideration. Do not waste valuable housing, labour and 
outlay on passengers, but devote the same to the workers. 
(Quality before quantity ! 

T am a great believer in reading a hen from the eye, just as 
I do humans and all stock. The eye of the horse will tell his 
temperament, as it will show the difference between the cow 
that gives the milk and the one which kicks it over once it is 
m the bucket. Take my advice, too, and never work for the 
man who cannot look you full in the face. The hens that 
have^ internal disorders and ovarian trouble, and among them 

ho P vp eVe W ° r seldo 7 Mf : ever . layers, can be suspected bv 
he eye. When a man has lost sixpence you can tell it from 

us eye and worried look. There are exceptions, of course, 
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because one man will argue that he will imd a shilling to- 
morrow. A few have a habit of being thankful for what has 
happened to-day, and will think of to-morrow when it comes. 

At the close of the laying season, about June or July, one 
begins to locate the loafers, non-layers or low-grade perlorniers. 
If, too, anything is wrong internally one sees signs of it then. 
Take the Leghorn hen illustrated in Plate 38, and the 
two years of internal laying and worry have left her with a 
sad face, puffed eyelids, and an eye lacking fire and character. 
We pass to Plate 37, and have a White Wyandotte which 
has a very worried look and a sad eye. Her history is unique. 
I was grading out a backyarder’s little flock, and came across 
this pullet, which was sixteen months before she laid her first 
e SS- I bought the bird for observation, and found that she 
was temperamental, and was afraid to eat and to take her own 
part. I petted her a bit, and soon she got very friendly and, 
by special feeding, I got her to start laying. But she provided 
less than a hundred eggs in twelve months. Always puzzled 
over the hen I was determined to find out what was worrying 
her, and found that she had a scar on the skull where the 
feathers had not grown. This can be seen in the Plate. The 
cause is not difficult to fathom, and my suggestion is that in 
the growing stages she got a peck from a young cockerel which 
lacerated the skull and affected the brain. But the worried 
expression is there. 

As June and July come along the drones begin to mope 
about, and that is when you can suspect birds and test things 
by handling. Later still, as the moult starts early with the 
low-grade birds, moping on their part increases. We need at 
the close of the laying season to pick out the hens which are 
active and which have an eye without any worry portrayed in 
it. The best description to give is the hen which looks as 
happy as the day is long and as if she had not a care in the 
world. When you have mastered my handling system instinct 
will help you to pick them out. With age I prefer all stock 
to keep their quality — an old hen looking in face like a pullet, 
and an adult cock like a cockerel. When a cockerel looks like 
a four-year-old cock, and a pullet like a five-year hen, then 
each lacks utility quality. If you get your hens too fat, or if 
they are infested with lice, you can see a worried look, and 
can have a probe into the likely causes. 

There are many hens which go about laying soft eggs; and 
I am very keen on keeping them under check, never hesitating 
to send them to table to prevent the habit of egg-eating from 
catching on. I can see no fun in letting hens eat their eggs 
ad lib . when they lay them; it is enough trouble to get the 
eggs made, and we cannot afford to have a leakage here. 
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Where trap-nesting is practised it has the advantage of pre- 
venting egg-eating to a great extent, and certainly stops a hen 
from eating any but her own eggs. But all flocks are not 
trapped, therefore be very careful in choice of nest-boxes and 
where you place them. Try all means of prevention. When 
on your daily round you happen to see a hen with yolk on 
beak or face, place her in a coop with a few eggs to see if she 
1S egg-eating. A hen that lays soft eggs permanently may be 
found out by the abdominal fluff being constantly wet and 
soiled. 1 his may be a sign too of ovarian trouble, and I 
always suspect hens with soiled fluff at abdomen. Often a 
yellow slain may mean a cyst inside, although it could be 
irritation from feeding that is on wrong lines. But whether 
it be ovarian trouble or an irritant in the food (such as damp 
Sussex ground oats, middlings over which rats have run, or a 
bad brand of fish-meal), handling will help in the solution, 
and the soiled fluff will give the advice to handle. 

I remember visiting a well-known White Wyandotte breeder’s 
farm, and noticed quite a goodly number of hens with 
diarrhoea; and noticing the long grass and the short legs I soon 
discovered the cause. Asked if he had any low-legged Orping- 
ton type of Wyandotte males about, he said that Mr. had 

told him that the short-legged birds made the best layers. 
He had sold the best and kept the worst types ! In the Laying 
rests that year he lost many birds from the same cause, and 
had gone wrong because he had received injudicious instruc- 
tions in selection. lie knows better now and is again back at 
the head of the Tests. 

I am also keen on the feel of the abdomen when handling 
hens in late summer before the moult. I have already ex- 
plained that the shelled egg can be felt in the shelling depart- 
ment inside the vent to the left of the bird. Placing the 
thumb of the right hand on one side of the abdomen, and the 
first finger on the other side, we need pliability and softness 
where that egg is located. This will tell us whether or not 
the oviduct has been in constant action. Keep well up to that 
part of the abdomen just below the pelvis bones, and go well 

abdomen » n °t confining the handling to the skin. If 
the bird has been a poor producer or has laid few eggs, if any, 
the part mentioned will be hard like leather. This would be 
particularly so in a hen which laid eggs within, and the abdo- 
men between the pelvis bones at the rear and by the vent would 
be leathery. In the hens that have laid well one will be able 
to work the abdomen, and in many birds to touch thumb and 
finger through near the shelling department, assuming there is 

e ££ being shelled at the time in the latter section. Remem- 
ber when handling that if an egg is there the abdomen will 
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COCK-HENS, AND HENS THAT NEVER LAY. 

, be so P liabJ e, so that one must always in handling use the 

mrn d f *LT\\ ^ £? hand - If a n egg is in the shellinf depart- 

wiff hfihl h f a | d T Cn feel V less P I,abIe tban expected, you 
and t b h. b ChCCk ^condition b y pliable pelvis bones 
and the prominence of the gizzard. Hand-grading is a deep 

k ou^tf r hy Sh t 0uld , 11 be 50 sim P le ^at, as many suppose, 
h. 1 f bC ma f cred j n bve minutes? Allowances have to 

bTl^^ ly ’ and the & ° od & rader is tb e person who 

balances the bird to a nicety. Take the matured pullet and 

V' 0r f et , what ls , ln , yOUr hand * but try to picture 3 her after 
she has laid a hundred eggs. That is where experience in my 

of theZn y f COl ?u S ln l Y T OU bave to start with a knowledge 
a U 7 f . but * think this volume will give ySu 

viously understandln S *" that direction than you had pre- 

haVC m , ade a very close stud y of hens that never lay. If 

9 A M f , 1 visit the nest- 

noxes, if however, the ovary is active, the bird will visit the 

Woe/n g f U L arly bu t nc ver lay an egg. I think there are two 

Ind ^ b,rd f’ t lC ° ne , makin & £ iant yo,ks which burst 
thl rfth d he i ,f COn ents >"*> the abdomen to be absorbed, and 
he other making the yolks but just sucking them back again. 

The majority of such birds that have been under my notice 
tor two seasons and more have never laid a shelled egg in the 
nest-box. But several birds have surprised me by suddenly 

and m o e th C rr n /rf° ^ Pr°P er, y. shcl ,cd eggs, some after the moult 
and others during the ordinary season. I have had a few 

birds lay well for their pullet year, then start visiting the nests 

thpmc l° nd y< i ar h? 1 P roducin g no eggs other than within 
emsdves, only to be active and good producers in their third 

snddVnlT Can read,ly , be understood as proper functioning 
f dde ? y commences. I have tried exhaustive experiments with 
fattening tests, and have kept hens out of lay through excessive 

^ainV^ m ° nthS , and , ? ngCr ’ yCt brOU ^ ht -^Tay 

again by thinning them. In such cases the ovary remains 

th£?*hanJl Ut Wlt r h he ? S that . visit thc nest and “ lay internally ” 
they handle as if in lay owing to the " functioning” of ovary. 

1 am still experimenting in this direction. 

menm*T g t( \ lay any arti . cIe tbat ba PPens to be in the abdo- 
men may, as already mentioned, see the hen laying soft eggs 

permanently through ruining the oviduct muscles or walls 

. £ a u ^ ° t n 1 handlin 1 8: chicks at abdomen will here be of 
i> hA* A c . h,ck .J akes ,n .the yolk about hatching time, and if 
it does not melt away it hardens with the heat of the body 

5nll C f USeS dea n^' Bad feedin £ and chil,s will soon stop the 
yolk from melting away, and when a brood goes wrong I 

always grade the chicks out. By feeling the abdomen fust 
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below tiie pelvis bones one will feel the hard yolk, and such 
a chick can be regarded as lost, and no worry occasioned if it 
should die. Those with soft and pliable feeling will be rear- 
able, and can be separated. A little practice in handling 
chicks for this will soon make one perfect. If a chick ails, 
and the hard yolk is felt, one need not worry if it dies, because 
it is almost sure to, sooner or later. The yolk must be kept 
soft and meltable. Good feeding and attention will do that, 
but if the digestive system is overtaxed it has enough to do 
to fight the extra strain, and does not get ahead with the 
absorption of the yolk, which then hardens and is past the 
absorption stage. In each case the hard yolk is large. 

When handling your first hen do not write and tell me she 
has a large egg in the abdomen by reason of your mistaking 
the gizzard for the obstacle ; and do not kill a chick because 
you take the gizzard for the hard yolk. You will not learn 
my hand-grading system in two minutes, and your first lessons 
will have to be on such elementary sections as locating the 
gizzard of a hen and a chick. When handling for the yolk 
in the chick you keep to the same place where you handle the 
hen’s oviduct for pliability. Take a few healthy chicks at 
various ages and you will follow, and do not forget to open 
every chick and hen that dies to perfect your knowledge of the 
internals. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CATCHING AND HANDLING FOWLS. 

J US Tu a i h r a ? d ’ 9 ? din e ^ a weak link, so also is the 
method of handling. At the Shows I am provided with 

a u u ° f ste , wards » but * seldom find the man I am 
alter who has a perfect knowledge of the way to get a bird 

from a pen. As a result I generally get my own birds out 
Sometimes when starting with a steward I am amazed at the 
way he sets to work. If I were the little hen in the pen I 
certainly refuse to be caught, getting the impression 
that the man was after my neck. Sometimes I have a steward 
schooled in handling exhibition birds who makes a dive for the 
hen s legs and certainly succeeds in securing a quick catch. 
But you cannot do “ catching-by-leg ” tricks with the best 
layers unless you want ovarian disorders and to turn a hen 
into perhaps a cock-hen. 

At Shows I get a good idea of ways of handling adopted 
I see very frequently exhibits at small country Shows brought 
to the event under the arm, with their legs tied tightly together 
o prevent escape. Again, when penning birds, I notice a 
steward in a hurry with the bird carried by the legs head 
downwards, and swinging to the walk of the handler. 

Let us see what happens when incorrect handling is practised 
r irst of all I have always made the rule never to handle hens 

romm CtS by } he lc ff”S rca ‘ is ^ hai ™ done by this all too 
common practice. If one refers to Plate 12 to see the placings 

ot the internal organs, one can understand the damage through 

squeezing these organs together by closing the legs. The 

ideal layer stands wide between the legs, solely because she 

cannot help herself. She has a wide back and a full abdomen 

rw S M Ch Compel her s f and wide— these items go together.’ 
Directly you squeeze the legs together you also cramp up the 

ovary and oviduct and the heart. A hen or pullet thaMs a 

ZVf T VCr V m u aI1 i m fram ? wiU be ver y narrow between the 
egs, across the back, and in abdomen, and would not come 

to much harm by having her internals pinched up by the 

k^e n th“ P le°gs alorir Bu * 1 Str °" gIy •*** one and aU to 
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If I am lidding a bird I keep well to the front and away 
from the rear, where the important organs arc, avoiding the 
abdomen at all costs. By holding the head down and the tail 
up, the bird does not struggle like a bird held with the tail 
lower than the head. When first taken in hand, the open right 
hand should be on one side of the bird and the open left 
hand on the other ; the thumb will be on the shoulder part of 
the wing, and the flat fingers will be along the side of the 
bird and partlv on the closed wing, the bird being tilted as 
advised, with head a little down. The bird can then be passed 
along towards the loose left arm, while the left hand goes 
underneath the bird, with the fingers of the left hand between 
the legs high up to the breast-bone. If the bird is narrow 
between the legs, then two fingers may suffice; but if wide, 
one may have to place the four fingers in support between 
the legs. The head and neck of the bird can rest in the 
socket of the loose left arm, so that the bird can sec the 
ground behind through the aperture, and she will then be 
quiet. Such a method of carrying can be adopted when taking 
a bird to her basket at a Show for dispatch home, or when 
carrying a hen any distance — her shoulders and side can rest 
on the operator’s left arm. Or she can be carried in the first 
position with left open hand on one side and the right hand 
on the other, gripping the shoulders and wings, and holding 
the head a little lower than the tail. Male birds can be carried 
in the same way, the palm of the left hand becoming, so to 
speak, a resting-plank between the thighs for the breast-bone. 

Supposing I am taking a hen out of a show-pen — my first 
point is to approach the bird and pen as if I were going to 
stroke the bird, and not catch it for market to break its neck. 
There is to be no sudden diving for legs, which will put the 
“ wind ” up the bird. I note the temperament of the exhibit 
at the same time, because that may decide the mode of 
approach. As I open the pen-door and hesitate a little, I notice 
the good-tempered bird comes towards the open door, and her 
sweet temper and docility I see written large in her eye. I 
pass my open right hand over the bird, and gently place it 
half heart-shaped over the shoulder furthest from me, and 
gently drag the bird towards the open door. She is then in 
a position for removal with the two open hands held full 
heart-shaped, one on each side of the body, taking the closed 
wings as already mentioned. 

The next bird I handle from the pen may be a medium- 
tempered bird — one of those which can easily be tamed. She 
can be handled in the same way, but I must have more time 
for her. She may refuse coaxing, and the hand must be 
placed well above her — a long arm helping when handling 
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from pens, also height; but anyone lacking reach must use 
a platform or chair to stand on. Naturally one should stand 
at the most convenient height, and Show officials should pen 
their utility exhibits with judgment, and not place heavy- 
breed cocks three tiers up. The medium-tempered bird can 
be stroked before she is taken out, and should not be with- 
drawn quickly to make things worse. 

Finally we have the bad-tempered bird, which is no friend 
of mine; and I hope you will also detest such birds, because 
they so often lack utility qualities. Such a bird ruffles his 
or her neck-hackle like a broody hen, and will show fright 
in the eye. When one attempts to catch it, up goes the neck- 
hackle, and the bird begins to fly all over the place even when 
you look at it. I suggest that the best way to catch such a 
bird is as gently as possible by the nearest wing, obtaining a 
good hold upon it near the junction, and trying to hold the 
whole of the closed wing. Then take it in the two hands 
as advised. Catching birds by the wing in this way will 
not do harm, but one must not carry them in that way, making 
the wing support the body; rather use the method to get first 
hold upon a bird when other methods arc not successful. I 
am not against catching a hen gently by the tail, so long as the 
whole tail is taken in the hand, and it is just the first method 
to capture the bird prior to proper handling. But that does 
not excuse a man when he seizes two tail-feathers only, and 
holds on until they are withdrawn by the hen’s struggling; 
or when he holds but a few feathers of the wing. If a false 
hold is made, let the bird go and try again. The wing and 
tail methods are useful when catching birds in a house as 
they pass by, and particularly docile birds, which will not 
stril Pfglc when so held. Often one wishes to catch a bird and 
she just keeps out of the way; but by stretching the arm out 
one can get her tail or wing, and it is then that the methods 
mentioned can be practised. But when one can get the open 
right hand across the bird’s back and round the closed wing 
furthest from you, then that is the ideal plan, as such a bird 
can be gently moved into position for a complete handle for 
lifting up. 

Another dangerous phase of handling by the legs, and 
placing pressure upon the internal organs, is that many birds 
will struggle and force out the cloaca or oviduct. This may be 
followed by other hens pecking the exposed organ, and ending 
in death. If a peck docs not follow, exposure may ulcerate 
the parts and cause a death. I hope every poultry-keeper who 
practises handling will remember my advice that the birds are 
not cast-iron articles. The execution of handling must be very 
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gently and carefully carried out, and I am sure many birds 
are injured at Utility Shows by rough handling. T am quite 
sure, too, that very many deaths result at Laying Tests and 
at home from rough handling, catching and trapping. Deaths, 
too, by people who are not practising my handling system, but 
just catching birds in the ordinary way of farm routine. T 
am constantly amazed when I see how some owners catch 
their birds, and how they “ do ” them rough. No wonder, 
with such delicate organs inside as the ovary and oviduct, 
that deaths happen from slipped yolks, cysts, shelled eggs 
within, etc. 

When handling, beware of the bird which struggles violently 
when being handled. She will not be your best layer, because 
the birds of this noble brand are always docile and sweet- 
tempered, and even like to be handled and fondled. I have 
never found it otherwise, and I handle tens of thousands of 
birds every year. More birds go through my hands every 
season than any other’s. As you take her in hand you will 
see how readily the cloaca is expelled, just as it is sometimes 
when a bird is killed for the table. Especially will this be 
so with a fat hen whose abdomen is blown out to the full 
with excessive internal fat. Do not apply rush tactics, but 
let her settle in the hand first. Again, when a bird arrives 
at a Show while you are judging, let her settle down before 
you judge her, and if a bird escapes from her pen allow her 
time to settle. Allow her time, too, if she is laying at judging- 
time. arn *] 

For general catching work on the farm I strongly advise 
a catching-box, for both adults and growing youngsters. If 
used for the latter they will be quite accustomed to the boxes 
when they are grown up. Many use a catching-net very much 
like a string fishing-net and on the roomy side. I have no 
good word for this type of catcher. If you can picture trying 
it in a flock of Anconas, Black Leghorns, Bresse or most light 
breeds, you will see why I do not support it. You have to 
chase a bird like you would a butterfly, and bring down the 
net at the right moment. If inexperienced, you may give the 
bird a hit with the wooden handle of the catcher, but certainly 
you will upset all the other birds in the pen. 

Catching-boxes can be of any suitable design so long as 
they are effective. I will give you a rough idea of the one I 
favour. In the first place I prefer a wooden bottom, to 
prevent a bird s legs from being held up between wire or 
battens. The two sides and one end will be of wire-netting 
°t *-mch mesh secured to a stout framework. The other end, 
which has to be placed against the house and the pop-hole, 
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will best be in the nature of a slide-up or slide-along wire- 
netting door. I he top will consist of two wire-netting slide- 
along doors, the one above the other, so that birds can be 
removed at either end of the box. I like a lengthy box, say 
5 feet long by 3 feet high and 3 feet to 4 feet wide. Smaller 
and lighter patterns can be made for use when one is handling 
small pens of birds, the top consisting of wire-netting with a 
wooden slide-in door in the centre, working along grooves. 
1 prefer stoutly-built boxes, as they will last, and one can 
readily transport them by means of a wheelbarrow from one 
house to another. Naturally, gates to all runs must be wide; 
but they always should be on the poultry farm, to allow a 
free passage of barrows, etc. For preference make the box 
in sections for storing away easily, and regularly creosote 
each out; observe utter cleanliness as you will with all utensils 
used for fowls if you are wise. 

TL^ U L^°j* n ^ We wish to handle a pen of one hundred hens. 

u ir< ^ S ^est handled in the afternoon, when most 
will have laid. Do not shut them in on a hot day from early 
morning, and cause sweating, chills and colds, and, maybe, 
roup ! Get them into their house by food as far as possible’ 
letting the breakfast be a little less, so that the birds are 
ready for more grain in the early afternoon. This is far 
preferable to the usual method of giving the manager instruc- 
tions to keep all birds in for the day while one goes the 
rounds. Often they get sadly neglected that way, and more 
so in warm weather, when birds should be out of the houses 
as much as possible. Keeping them in on days when it is 
cool may not be so harmful, but always use discretion and 
common sense. Even when they are shut in for a time that 
*oesn°t excuse the manager for neglecting to “ water ” them. 

1 he box will be placed against the pop-hole on the outside 
of the house and the sliding wire front withdrawn. Next, the 
pop-hole steps or ladder (if in use) will be dropped down to 
rest nicely in the catching-box. The latter will show a nice 
nt against the poultry-house, to prevent any birds from 
escaping at the sides; and to help matters the ground will be 
level. One operator will next enter the house and very gently 
dnve through the pop-hole and into the catching-box a batch 
of birds, say ten or fifteen. To save time and labour the 
operator can fit up a slide on the inside of the house, to cover 
the pop-hole when the birds have been driven through, and 
to prevent any from returning. He can then withdraw from 
the house to handle those birds in the catching-box. Having 
handled them and rung them, each can be dropped in the 
outside run, and more birds driven through the pop-hole into 
the box for handling. It is always useful to have a help with 
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you to take down any notes you may call out concerning any 
bird. You may wish to have a note that hen No. 25 has a 
deformed back' or that No. 80 has an egg in the abdomen. 
They can be rung with red rings “ for danger,” and can 
easily be fetched from the house at night, i.e., from the 
perches. I always have a few baskets tucked away behind the 
house, and labelled properly, so that if I find any birds with 
colds or ailing they can be kept in hand and sent to the hen- 
hospital. If I suspect any of not laying, I place them in a 
special basket to be taken to the trap-nesting house to be 
tested. Each man will have different methods, but I just 
give suggestions. 

The general method of catching birds from a flock, as far 
as my observation goes, seems to be going into the house and 
closing the door. A dive is then made for any bird that 
happens to be nearest, and there is a general disturbance of 
liens and litter. If one of the last birds to be caught happens 
to be artful, and to keep well under the drop-board, then a 
handful of litter is used to fetch her out, without any thought 
for damaging her sight, etc., or putting her in the hen-hospital 
for a month or two, with the subsequent loss of eggs. Again, 
chasing sees the operator often on top of the bird, and that 
means trouble. Birds, too, escape into the run and miss 
handling. Adopt the catching-box on every farm; progress 
will then be made. 

Many who trap-nest often prove bad handlers, as constant 
visits to farms will show anyone who is observant. On many 
farms I have seen trap-fronts nailed on to small nest-boxes, 
compelling the bird to squeeze in; when removed she would 
need to be pulled out by her legs. Because one is sold narrow 
trap-fronts, that does not mean that the width of each nest 
should be the same as the front. Why nail up the fronts 
when apart from releasing the birds there is the all-important 
part of cleaning out the nests. I impress upon every reader 
the importance of having roomy nest-boxes. The average 
box has apparently to do for all classes of hens, whether 
Bantams or Brahmas. Surely a Light Sussex calls for a 
roomier nest-box than a Leghorn or Ancona. Also any breed 
likely to put on fat and to get fatty hearts, like the heavy 
table breeds, need roomy and well-ventilated nesting-places 
if losses in hot weather from heart and brain trouble are to 
be avoided. 

One should have hinged fronts to trap-nests, and should 
encourage the birds to walk out of the nests on to a wide 
platform, which acts as the “ fly-up ” to the nests. It is 
.n trap-nesting where the women excel, seeing that they have 
every patience and handle the birds with care. By careful 
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treatment one can teach the hens to come out on to one’s hand, 
and can take the ring-number without handling the bird’ 
Arrange the trap-front, therefore, to enable it to swing clear 
when opened, or to lift well out of the way. When hinged 
at the side to open outwards, the operator has a better chance 
ot preventing any hen from escaping; and that should be 
avoided as you do not want to have to chase a bird to get 

■ r L" g_: ? Un 5 ber - r That * S another reason why I never send 
a flighty bird to a Laying Test. You can picture her escaping 

from the nest, and the lad chasing her up and down the run 
to get her ring-number, and ending by throwing or kicking 
litter at her when she is under the drop-board. When caught, 
she may find her little body flattened out under the lad’s 
knee and the next morning she escapes she may get a good 
kick to stop her flight as she passes, an occurrence I witnessed 
at a Laying Test recently; and when the kick had stopped 
her, she was picked up and thrown over the six feet netting 

Z 1 ! 11 ’ a S lf , the .culprit was releasing pigeons— and she 
did not land on her feet. I can name my witnesses if this 
is challenged. Anyone who loses his temper with the fowls 
cannot hope to get the best results; in fact his heart cannot 
be with them. Hens like the company of the owner, and he 
should at all times enjoy theirs. Even when the broody is 
found sitting on a nest of broken eggs the owner should not 
be cruel to the hen. Remember from the start that the hen 
has very little brain, and is not a “ patch ” on the duck for 
cleverness. A rough handle or a kick, and you can soon put 
a frying hen out of action. I can show you a certain spot 
m the middle of the back where a slight knock from a iudging- 
stick will cripple the bird. Remember, then, to handle birds 
gently and with every care when taking them from the traps. 

1 ake them with the right hand on one side and the left hand 
on the other, with closed wings included, which will show one 
the need for roomy nests to allow the operator every chance, 
bee that the legs do not catch in any aperture when you 
take a bird from show-pen or trap-nest, as it is easy to break 
or damage the legs and thighs or toes. Use rings that are 
plainly numbered, and, if metal, let them be embossed. The 
aluminium rings are very light, but there can always be a 
method of ringing in addition by colours, so that the bird’s 
number can be read without handling the bird. For instance, 
white could stand for 1 blue for 2, and green for 3, etc., and 

* suggest this method for small flocks. 

* | here are ot her methods adopted of handling birds. For 
instance, some hold them between their legs; but such a plan 
means the application of pressure upon the bird’s frame , and 

* An tn 1 ui *y fas followed my alligation, and the man was dismissed.— Author 

G 
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I am strongly against that. Others place them in a sack and 
tie their legs, but that means unnecessary pressure. To carry 
them by their tcet with head hanging downwards is the worst 
form, because the weight of the body must draw the legs 
together and cramp the internal organs. To watch some 
breeders catching young stock is too bad for words. There 
is a general round-up of the youngsters into one corner, and 
as many as can be held in the fingers of each hand are 
transported to the place destined for them. If fourteen legs 
can be grasped, leaving the other fourteen loose, ‘hat is O.K. 
1 suggest that ‘he catching-box is the only ideal way for the 
youngsters, because a batch can be quickly caught and trans- 
ferred to fresh quarters, and another lot fetched. Or they 
can first be caught in the box and then transferred in baskets. 

Often one desires to catch a bird in the pen, noticing some- 
thing wrong with it. It is here that the use of coloured rings 
will be useful in addition to the numbered rings. The value 
of the latter lies in the fact that each bird on the farm has 
a numbered ring for life. By this number she is known, her 
full pedigree recorded, and her offspring located. Hence the 
essential part of using a numbered ring for each biro. But 
when in the pen one cannot ascertain the number of a hen 
without handling the bird. We certainly desire a method 
which will enable us to know a bird quickly in case she is off 
her food at feeding-time, or is ailing. I advise the use, 
therefore, of coloured rings as well, whether for ducks or hens. 
Supposing I have small pens, I can easily arrange : system of 
ringing by different colours, and each pen can have the same 
system. Should a bird fly over into the next prvn wearing 
a blue ring, we shall need to handle at night, when the birds 
are on the perches, only the two blue-rung hens to put them 
into the right pens again. Their ring-numbers will guide us 
as to their exact pens. If any bird is noted to be ill or needs 
to be marked there should be a note made against it on a 
slip of paper, which should be taken into the food-store. This 
note shouid then be copied on to a sheet, so that the persons 
responsible can visit the perches at night and catch those hens 
down on the list. 

Doing the catching in this way is best, although often a hen 
has to be caught at the moment it is noticed. I suggest, there- 
fore, that in one corner of each run a wattled hurdle be 
erected, with a wire-netting door that can easily be brought 
into action, to make a small enclosure into which the bird 
can be gently driven and caught. One can readily drive a 
bird into a corner of the run. 

I would like to warn readers of the importance of careful 
handling at night, when the birds are on die perches. At 
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night the yolks will be travelling down the oviduct, and late in 
the evening can be felt in the shelling department. Rough 
handling might therefore do more harm than good. It is 
always a problem to say how long the egg takes to be made, 
passed down the oviduct, and laid. If a hen fails to lav- 
to-day I generally find an egg already in the shelling depart- 
ment early in the evening, this egg being laid the next morning. 
Naturally, in the morning the hens will be carrying their eggs, 
but these will be shelled, and not so much harm could be 
expected as in early evening with the soft unshellcd e^g to 
contend with. In the early afternoon, with the cggs^laid, 
one might handle birds as a practice, that being the ideai 
time Handling at night should be confined to catching birds 
which have been marked down for that purpose. Whenever 
a hen is being taken from the trap-nest after laying her egg, 

* s ^ ou ^ handle her for laying condition, etc 

When hens and pullets are not in lay they can be handled 
sater than when producing eggs, but one should handle with 
c ? rc t,mes - The fact that a broody hen is out of lav 

u j n0t warrant rou & h handling, and I have seen broodies 
bundled out of the nest-boxes very unceremoniously for daring 
to try a broody-rest instead of laying. 

Ducks also require special handling, and one should at all 
times avoid catching hold of the legs, which are the weakest 
part of the duck. Catch the duck by the neck always. 
Remember, too, that at night-time ducks arc very scared if 
they see a light, a«.d one should not visit the duck-house by 
night with a lantern. Ducks can be brought up to become 
very tame, especially if at four or five months old they are 
taken in hand. Training should be started early, and if they 
arc to be trapped when grown up they should be got used to 
trap-nests when four or five months old by being driven gently 
therein tor the night, even if several occupy the same nesting- 
section The lad who whistles all day long and runs through 
the nock at fifty miles an hour is not the person to have charge 
of nervous ducks. The latter will need to be under the care 
of a quiet person, and preferably the same employee. Ducks 
do well when looked after by women, showing that manage- 
ment of flocks of laying and especially trapped ducks counts 
tor very much. I also contend that ducks in a quiet field do 
better by way of egg-results than in an open field where many 
P a sp and where there arc constant disturbances. 

When catching or handling a hen, one should always aim 
at the least disturbance of the flock. Supposing a hen has 
gone over into the wrong pen and she is noticed. Do not start 
chasing all the birds until she is caught and the rest are left 
panting. Make a note of the fact that blue-rung hen has to 
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be caught in pen i and taken to pen 2 . Maybe such a note 
can be fixed to the trap-nest in that house, and then, when 
she is found in the nest after laying, she can be taken back to 
her proper quarters. Or one can wait until evening, when the 
birds are perching. 

Another very important part of handling is to avoid annoy- 
ance to the male bird in the pen during the breeding season. 
A good male soons gets alarmed when his hens are handled, 
and, if constantly annoyed, such a bird may become spiteful 
and be dangerous to young folks about the place who may 
enter the run. When handling hens from the traps, drop down 
the shutter over the pop-hole, so that the male bird cannot 
enter the house and attack the operator. I have often said 
that a good stock cock is cheap at fifty pounds, whereas a bad 
male is expensive at fivepence ! How often do we see the 
vigorous male spoiled because of a little forethought. As 
far as possible when handling hens keep the male bird out of 
the way. Drop the shutter of the pop-hole, therefore, and 
leave the male in the run when handling his hens inside the 
house. The cockerel or cock which shows no interest when 
his hens are handled is not fit to be in a breeding pen; he 
should have gone to table long since. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE “ POWELL-OWEN SCORE-CARD. 

H AVIN g now studied the make-up of the hen from 
within, the reader will be able to follow the better mv 
score-card. I have endeavoured to give a system of 

2 °°. P n intS by takin S lhe external build of the 
utjlity bird and allotting certain points for the different items 

that it k rnm ? P < ; « lrd V y aItho V? h m y critics declare so often 
that it is complicated Naturally, you are not going to learn 

Si ^t rd and - \ ts a PP bcatl on in five minutes, and it behoves 

to mas?er a tL ,nterCS - l ° g u righ j down to the items and 
J h ?, eC £ Utl ? n . ° n the card - Instead of being com- 
plicated you will find it possible to read from a bird’s card 

We ba l PO f u nt * w,thout havi "S the bird in the hand. 

We start off with the capacity side, and as will be seen 

I allot 70 points or marks. You will notice, too, that I go 

all over the bird for my capacity, and yet one so often s*s 

a sarcastic reference to capacity as being useless when the 

Mr tC wTlt anS H bd ° rn y ,a L- Cap !f ity alone> As stated * the late 

hv 'f Y ,u Hogan L ashl0ncd abdominal capacity originally 
by taking that as his capacity aim in conjunction w Rh the 

thickness or fineness of the pelvis bones. As a result he 

whTh U f h an W:J ype schedule showing numbers per annum 
wh.ch these two items stood for. He measured the thicknes* 

the fi th CnC K S °a A e peIv,s bones by taking the bone between 
on K b and c fin ^ er .and including all fat and gristle found 
2 " tbe b°" e - Supposing a White Leghorn pullet had a four- 

inch thtrW °T n w,t1 ?, each pelvis bone one-sixteenth of an 
type. Every' s'Xnth of aT Padded 

wo e uTd mea m n an a y ,o ^ ^ ^ 

h w VC n neV u been .able to ascertain exactly what the late 
¥ r - Walter Hogan intended to teach. For some time I 
thought that he wished to give breeders a rough guide to 
follow, but he often graded to these types by the two items 
mentioned, and no can deny that while he often went astrav 
in totals actually- laid by the birds and his version of what 

forerJSc d ? CggS P" ann “ m ' he made some very accurate 
orecasts But forecasting on these two lines of handling could 

be very dangerous ,n the hands of any but the most L^rt 
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THE " POWELL-O WEN ” UTILITY SCORE-CARD. 

(Originated by W. Powell-Owen). 

Name o) Show Breed Sex 


Date of Show Class No Pen No. 


6 i 

Capacity. 

.2 V, .2 g 

Fingers. f£ £ £ < 

o 

> 

* 

> 

CD 

r 

3 

• 

Points 

Possible. 

Points 

Awarded. 

End of breast bone to 1 
pelvic 2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 


Pelvic bone v. thick 

thick 
thin 
v. thin 
If straight add 

3 

6 

0 

12 

3 


Between pelvic bones 2 

3 

2J 

r> 


Flesh coarse 

medium 

fine 

5 

10 

15 


Between pelvic and tail 1 
bone 2 

fl 

10 


Vent size 

fineness 

6 

6 


Width of back medium 

good 
v. good 

3 

6 

10 


Head points medium 

good 
v. good 

3 

6 

10 


Length of back medium 

good 

21 

5 


Bone and horn coarse 

medium 
v. good 

3 

6 

10 


Width between medium 

legs good 

v. good 

3 

6 

10 


Feather excess 

medium 

ideal 

3 

6 

10 


Length, depth and medium 
width of abdomen good 

v. good 

1 


Exhibitor 



Total... 

70 


Total... 

70 


Breed Characters, etc. 

Points 

Possible. 

Points 

Awarded. 

Grand Total. 

Points 

Possible. 

Points 

Awarded. 

Show condition 

1 


Caoacitv 

jjj 

| 

Health ...... 

Capability - 

Size (ideal utility) 

Breed characters 

Breed characters, etc 

Total... 

Q 

1 

HUMP 

Total... 

200 



Prize Awarded 


Judge's Signature 
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and no one could possibly be accurate to totals laid seeing that 
so many factors enter poultry routine which would upset 
matters. For instance, we have but to shift to new quarters 
a pullet when in lay and the chances are that she will stop 
production and have a partial winter moult, which will mean 
so many eggs off her type number. Again, a pullet that is 
too fine in the bone would lay well in a backyard run where 
she would be protected from the elements, whereas free range 
on the farm would soon find her weak spots. A pullet, too 
would be more likely on free range to lay an increased number 
of eggs in Devon than in Northumberland. Then we have 
to consider the different feeding methods of two poultry- 
keepers. Even mashes vary despite using the same ingredients 
and in just the same weights. Mr. H. A. Hussey, the popular 
secretary of the Tottenham Utility Poultry Society, often 
makes me up two mashes which I demonstrate with at my 
lectures, the one with the best ingredients and the other with 
interior foods. I can assure you that the difference would 
never be credited, although the same foods are used in each 
and in the same proportions. The poultry-keeper who knows 
how to grade out the foods is in a happy position indeed, 
and it this is your known weak spot please take my advice and 
strengthen your knowledge. Maybe your middlings differ in 
quality from time to time, and if you have a bad sample then 
the usual mash will be less likely to get the results than when 
you are using the best sample. Inferior middlings would 
dictate to the clever feeder that a little more “ body ” in 
the form of Sussex ground oats, or the like, should be added 
to the mash. But is every poultry-keeper a clever feeder and 
fully observant to such details? 

Many tell you that the trap-nest is the best guide to types 
in an endeavour to combat my handling system, but the trap- 
nest merely says what number of eggs a pullet has laid. But 
what a pullet lays in her first season is no guide to her sccond- 
year record ! And the second is no guide to the third year’s 
total ! If I keep a pullet in a small pen by herself she will 
lay more eggs per annum than if she is running with a small 
pen of six birds— and if she is in a flock of sixty I expect 
less from her and so on; as the size of the flock increases the 
tendency is for each pullet to produce fewer eggs per annum. 
Consequently, egg-type can soon alter according to the size 
of the flock, and the trap nest record of a pullet kept on her 
own might be 280, as agamst, say, 250 in a small pen of ten 
birds. That is because temperament plays its part in pro- 
duction. When the single-pen section was first tried at a 
I est in this country, so sure was I of this temperament part 
that 1 openly stated that the single-pen pullets would be the 
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first to lay the ioo eggs, also the 200, and that there would 
be a greater percentage of birds at the time with 100 and 
200 eggs to their credit respectively in the single-pen section 
than in any other. I also stated that it would be in the 
single-pen section that the layer of the most eggs would be 
found at the end of the Laying Test. These surmises, at 
first criticised, happened exactly as I stated, and you can 
trace these points at the next Test where there is a single-pen 
section to see how far environment alters egg-types. 

We can see how egg-types alter when birds on a farm are 
compared with those in a backyard run. The best experiment 
i can quote is of a dozen crossbred pullets taken from a 
Lincolnshire farm and housed in a London backyard run. 
They averaged over 200 eggs for the year, whereas had they 
kept to their country home and been fed and tended by the 

farmer the average would have been less than 120 eggs for 

the same period. Even trap-nest records have to be read 
with care and allowances made. In short, throughout poultry- 
keeping we need broader minds than we have had in the past, 
and we very much lack the observation that should be our 
strong point. 

To-day, far too many see only the abdominal capacity part 
in a utility bird. Some have been guided that way by the 

two Ilogan items, while others have only got as far as the 

capacity side of my card and then given up the rest, starting, 
of course, as “ doubting Thomases.” If you cannot get 
down to details with my system then you had better give up 
handling. Some will never learn handling , just as they would 
fail at anything else , even if it were playing marbles. Every- 
where one goes one hears abdominal capacity shouted as if it 
were the only point of a layer, and it is amusing to hear one 
poultry-keeper refer to a pullet as a four-finger or a five-finger 
bird as if such stood for 250 eggs per annum even on half 
rations 1 At Reeth I found on my visit that capacity had 
been the ruling method of selection, and I had to put them 
right on my card. The proper execution of a card or system 
is after all the main thing that matters. When judging a 
class at 1 ottenham Show I did not give a prize to a pelvis- 
measurement instrument, which surprised one member, because 
he thought it would just be the thing desired. The operator 
had to place the spanner arrangement over each pelvis bone 
and give a few turns, when the exact width of the pelvis 
bone could be read on the attached scale of measurements in 
sixteenths of an inch. It was very clever, but what happened 
with a flighty bird when she escaped with the instrument 
firmly fixed to her pelvis bone ? What happened with opera- 
tors who were short-sighted ? What would be the result if a 
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ttirk n n"7 T*u e ? the tW ? boneS to e ether to measure the 

thi r»£ he k° m , order to dlv,de by two, as would be 

the rule when one bone happened to be thicker than the other? 

Seeing that so many think they have learned all there is to be 

known in handling when they have placed the open hand 

matter!” abdomen ’ 1 ha ' e devoted ample space to this 

, * f] ve a few sam P Ie egg-charts as drawn up by the 
late Mr. Hogan, not to be followed, but for the interest of 
readers. I have no wish to run the late Mr. Walter Hogan 


CHART 3 (Female). 
Three-anger Abdomen. 

Pelvic Bone 
Thickness. 

A' .. .. 


Egg- 

Type. 

180 

ICO 

152 

138 

124 

110 

W 


CHART 4 (Female). 
Four-anger Abdomen. 


Pelvic Bone 
Thickness. 

A' 

r 


A' 


Egg- 

Type. 

220 

205 

100 

175 

150 

145 

130 


CHART 5 (Female). 
Flre-Onger Abdomen. 

Pelvic Bone p ae . 

Thickness. Type. 


A 

I 

2 

2 


250 

235 

220 

205 

100 

175 

150 


CHART 5 (Female). 
Slx-nnger Abdomen. 

Pelvic Bone p Mm 

Thickness. TyS. 


A 

1 

2 


280 

255 

250 

235 

220 

205 

100 


CHART •• C *• (Male). 
Two-anger Abdomen. 


Pelvic Bone 
Thickness. 


i 

x 


Egg- 

l >\* 

180 

155 

152 

138 

124 

110 

05 


CHART - D •• (Male). 
Two-and-a-half-anger 
Abdomen. 

Pelvic Bone 
Thickness. 

A' 


r 

3i 

i- 


Egg- 

T $r 

185 

171 

155 

142 

127 

113 


CHART "E” (Male). 
Threa-Onger Abdomen. 


Pelvic Bene 
Thickness. 


Egg. 

T S- 

220 

205 

100 

175 

150 

145 


CHART •• F " (Male). 
Three-ind-a-hall-flnger 
Abdomen. 

Pelvic Bone 
Thickness. 


x 

x 

x 


Egg. 

242 

227 

212 

107 

182 

157 


CHART •• G •• (Male). 
Four-flnger Abdomen. 


Pelvic Booe 
Thickness. 


I 


Egg- 

T £5r 

205 

250 

235 

220 

205 

100 


down, far from it, because his name will always be with us 
as one of the first to work for graded flocks. I had the 
pleasure of re jchng the first copy of his system to reach this 
country. Had I said “ yes," it would have been published 
in this country when a publisher was offered the English rights. 
i y advice was that the time for handling was not ripe, because 
people would have to be gradually accustomed to handling 
h^H S f abdomen, etc.; ■ that the utility side of the industry 
had not then made sufficient strides to warrant a large sale 
to pay the costs ; that having tested it I could not work out the 
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tables with accuracy with types constantly varying in the birds 
according to management, feeding, environment, and so on. 
The system was not, therefore, published. All due credit, 
however, to the system and its originator for setting me 
working in other directions bent on mastering this absorbing 
subject. 

Capacity stands for the size of egg, stamina, breeding and 
hatching power, rearability, and maintenance of heavy-laying 
strains. It stands also lor sound constitutions to withstand 
illnesses and epidemics. It means also capacity to contain 
numbers of eggs. I cannot impress too strongly upon all who 
wish to learn hand-grading to my score-card system the 
importance of balancing a bird, and understanding clearly 
what the various items mean. A little knowledge is often 
dangerous, and I want particularly to see those using my 
system who will be broad-minded in all things, and be capable 
of giving sound decisions. Often 1 see a breeder take a bird 
in hand and measure up the abdomen as four fingers, and 
declare the bird to be a poor layer, as if nothing else counted. 
Again, 1 have heard a man criticise one of my winning birds 
at a Show with the remark : — “ She is a good pullet, but rather 
coarse in the WATTLE.” It is to help one and all to balance a 
bird that 1 planned my score-card, and you will not go far 
wrong if you read a bird throughout in the order on the card, 
and in the proportion of marks mentioned on the card. 

Capability comes next, and I allot an equal number of marks, 
viz. : 70, to that. Incidentally, I have an item for size, where 
1 award 10 marks as an ideal, and deduct for a bird that is 
either too big or too little. We will, for utility purposes, keep 
to the two parts of the card, viz. : capacity and capability. 
Capability means NUMBER OF EGGS LAID, and I leave it to you 
to know how important that section of the card is. At one time 
all poultry-keepers who tried to master handling went solely 
by capacity, and mainly abdominal capacity at that. My cam 
has put most right, but there are some now who have gone to 
the other extreme, and think only of capability. Hold the 
balance of every bird when she is being handled, and do not 
go by any given item, or you will go wrong, and say there is 
nothing in my handling system. Not a few get into the habit 
of saying that every bird with high tail carriage is a good 
layer ; whereas the high or squirrel tail may mean that the back 
of the bird is deformed. Others go solely by the head, and 
say that all birds without a good “ laying ” head are low-grade 
producers ; whereas they may have used a male with a bad head, 
and, being an external, this fault has been carried along to 
the progeny. External faults of any kind will soon be passed 
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on from father to progeny, as you can check up with your own 
strain. Not a few will handle a bird, and say they like lar^e 
combs because such an item stands for freedom from broodi- 
ness; whereas the excessive comb on the male will have caused 
that. If you get into the habit of confining your attention to 
any one point you will soon be trying to convince yourself 
that feathers on the shank stand for heavy laying; no doubt 
because they keep the bird’s feet warm in the winter-time • 
Hence the warning to go all over the bird, to take your time 

when giving a decision, and to let the latter be a well-considered 
one. 



CHAPTER IX. 


WHAT CAPACITY REALLY IS. 

T HE first measurement in ascertaining the capacity of a 
bird is the distance in fingers between the end of the 
breast-bone and the pelvis bones. Take the bird in 
hand by having the open right hand on one side and the left 
on the other (see Plate 49), including the wing by placing 
the thumb over the folded wing at the shoulder. The little 
finger can go underneath the bird under the thigh. Now pass 
the bird on to the left arm (see Plate 51) so that the breast 
and head rest at elbow, allowing the bird to look through 
the aperture between arm and body, which will keep her quiet. 
Let the open left hand go under the breast-bone and between 
the legs, with the thumb remaining at the side of the bird, 
the latter being in a tilted position with head down and tail up. 

With the bird held this way the right hand will be free for 
taking the measurements. For the purpose of description we 
will assume that the bird being handled is in full lay. If, 
say, a White Wyandotte pullet, we should be able to get the 
five fingers in the space between the end of breast-bone and 
the pelvis bones, the latter being found on either side of the 
vent. The hand will be held in an upright position, so to 
speak (see Plate 50). How little is known about my hand- 
ling system may be gathered when I mention that I have 
seen persons trying to get the five fingers between the two 
pelvis bones, thinking that the measurement was taken there. 

On my card I allot 4 points per finger, so that a bird 
measuring four fingers will take 16 marks, and one going four- 
and-a-half fingers will be scored 18, out of 20. Throughout 
the card give a bird any division of points you think fair, 
whether it be 6, 7, 8, or 10 for head, etc. Many critics try and 
pull me up for my finger-measurements, declaring that all 
fingers are not standardised for size. True, but when 
challenged over this point I ask for a show of hands, and most 
of those present are found with hands that are the same for 
width, but may vary in length. My own finger-measurements 
are as follows: — 1st finger, I in.; 1st and 2nd fingers, if ins.; 
three fingers, 2f ins. ; four fingers, 3J ins. ; and five fingers, 
4f ins. Such are taken near the palm, across the third joints, 
just as the birds are measured. The average man’s hand can 
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be taken as a standardised one, but ladies’ will vary Still 
you will remember my rule that you must not lay stress on an v 

H vn ei K' and th ^. n l easuremen t side is only a part of my card^ 
If you have small fingers, just score them up at the same rate 

at ahH the CarC k and al] u W a bird 24 if she mea sures six fingers 
at abdomen; because when you have scored all birds they will 

onlv^Mc he f SamC ,° rder a ! if 1 had measured them up My 
only reason for including fingers is to let readers see the ri-ht 

proportion of marks to allow for the abdominal capacity and 
fi°nger e id^l d "" raderS WhCO beginnin " from Poking for a twelve 

* is - ry ess f entia ! to measure up the abdomen in the proper 
way because it is inside where the eggs are made. If we 

handle a hen in moult, wc find the abdomen empty; it is so 
too in a hen that is broody or sitting on eggs, and in pullets 
that are growing and not coming into lay. Rut directly egg- 

XflL’ 5 a r Ct ,\ Ve * c nd . the ovanan organs are in action, the 
a i bd ° •?. - S fl J, n - . S '!f h 15 caused by the extra digestion taking 
PJ C ® Wlth / n ' d “ c to the egg-making. Naturally we need in our 
layers, when they are producing, all the abdominal capacity 
we can get. I would here remind readers that when they place 
the fingers against the abdomen, between end of breast-bone 
and pelvis, and call the bird a four or five fingered pullet 
they have only taken the depth. But we have to remember 

and , width must be considered along with the 
depth before we obtain an accurate idea of the total abdominal 

capacity. Consequently I have a double check on my card bv 

thT l C rfr!l^/ b i° m,r !i al ?5P acit y and avowing 10 points for 
length, depth and width of abdomen. 

u n?th i ° f abd °men along the side of bird is taken from 
;r e wj ~ S °ck. et ’ vvhfre the leg enters the body, to the end of 
the abdomen in flesh and not feather. Remember that we are 
dealing with trunk and frame by handling, and not appear- 
ances. ^ Depth taken at the rear runs from socket of tail, or 
parson s nose, to bottom of abdomen (in a straight line with 
the breast-bone). By placing the palm of the right hand 
against the abdomen, with the second finger under the parson’s 
nose or tail-socket, we can see how deep the abdomen is to the 
base or end of breast-bone. As stated, the bird will be held 
in the left hand, with the fingers between the legs, and the 
protruding middle finger of the left hand (see Plate <51) can 
be the “ pointer ” on to the open palm of the right hand 
to show exactly what the depth is. 

Width of abdomen, again taken at rear, is gauged by placing 
the thumb of the right hand on one side of the abdomen, and 
the Bccond finger on tbe other side, as if one were grasping the 
abdomen. Take no notice of feather , but measure the abdomen 
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in actual -flesh. Abdominal capacity as here dealt with, apart 
from standing for capacity for egg-making, is a safety valve 
against internal fat in excess. For instance, if you allow your 
hens to become fat without being aware of it, those birds with 
the greater abdomens will take longer to go wrong and obtain 
the excess of internal fat, thus giving the poultry-keeper a 
longer period in which to ascertain that his management is 
faulty, and to put things right again. One should always be 
looking out for overfat condition, and due warning will be given 
by the eggs laid by the birds. At first, when the hens are 
getting fat, they will lay extra well, but with the climax come 
abnormally large or small eggs, followed by badlv-shaped eggs, 
thin-shelled ones, and, finally, soft eggs and egg-eating. 

Apart from large abdomens standing for splendid capacity 
for digesting food ad lib. for egg-making, they prevent the 
cramping of the internals in a short time. Hens that become 
fat arc readily affected, because the gizzard is pushed up by 
the internal fat on to the shelling department and oviduct, 
and if the abdomen is small such mishaps will follow more 
quickly than where the abdomen is capacious. 

My next measurement in capacity is between the pelvis bones 
(see Plate 52), where, in my ideal pullet (in full lay), I am 
able to place the three fingers between the two bones in an 
upright position, t.e., with the palm of the right hand against 
the abdomen and the finger-tips upwards near the tail. I have 
in mind two things here: — (1) the width of the pelvic arch 
and (2) the width of the egg laid by the bird. One has to 
remember that the vent is a little above the pelvis bones, and 
yet the egg has to pass between the two bones. If it happens 
to be a large egg as regards width, then I contend that it can 
have easy expulsion, although it does not follow that all hens 
giving three fingers between the two bones when in lay will 
produce a large egg. But I do find that hens with but two- 
finger space between the two pelvis bones so often lay narrow 
eggs, especially if the bones are thick and hard-set; if thev 
are fine and pliable, then the egg can push itself out even if 
wide, unless the bones are coated with fat. One can see how 
fat on pelvis narrows the channel, and results in smaller eggs. 
One very important and practical advantage to be derived 
from a three-finger space between the two pelvis bones is the 
fact that one obtains an idea of the width of the pelvic arch, 
from which trunk the pelvis bones project. I find that if we 
have a wide pelvic arch we have a hen with a^ good wide back, 
wide abdomen, and a nice frame; also a bird likely to lay 
good-sized eggs and become a good breeder in her second year. 
On the other hand, a pullet in full lay with a narrow arch is 
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*° bC I”, 3 " “ frame ' 41111 also to ‘^d towards small. 
gg ying, while she may be a splendid layer without beinp a 

Srtng ?¥ 

zs&zr - and hght 

tl.e P tad n ^o 0 ti,a W t e ,? laCe , the . firSt ^ g f r of the r ‘8 h ‘ hand below 
in t / ai1 ' S ° * hat 11 rest f aIon g the base of the parson's nose 
n the socket, so to speak, i.e., beneath the tail. An endeavour 

is made to get the second finger under the first before the 
pelvis bones are reached. I have in mind not only depth o? 

bdomen but also depth for the egg ,n the shelling depart- 
ment With this measurement I rely, with other checks P for 

so e fro m Cg , g ',^ e P ulle ‘ .lowing, when in lay, but one W^r o 

small eggs 3 ' ‘° pclV1S > 50 ° ft “ '<=^”8 towards 

a w^: fb#Ck fo,low , and here we must obtain as great 

(see P am (Hn l^f ‘he broadest part near the wings 
tsce riate 55). I n the first place, great width stands for 

a tnnd 1 ' 7 a male bnd Vlg ° ur and fertll *ty- It also means 

hen If w d smri m ?h 0n p| he blrd — no mean asset in a breeding 
have to tJ f d J , the P‘ates we notice that the heart ana ovary 
have to be placed in the back, where the width is. Once when 

had" only “ . 1 cut up a " Anconatlt 

In ih fi , i lnC T b W'dth of back, despite being in fuU lay 
n the first place, I have to remove the feathers from the back 

To " LT g t reat H y r , edUCe ,he W,dth ; »*““ 1 have to find room 
ind 7 H / nd i the stomach » also the yolks in the ovary 
including the five large ones that are ripening. I want all the 

space lor these organs that I can have, for many common- 
sense reasons. In the first place, the yolks can be small when 
developed n the width for the large ripening yolks is on the 
• hort side, and small eggs can follow. Width of back is also 

hearr^nTwV 7 S,ZC ° f Ce £* NeXt wc need ro ° m for the 

heart, and wish to prevent the stomach from being pushed 

to P h7 f° th A r ry \ eS *V*"y ,f ' as ln overfat birds, foom has 
1 7 /? Und for a Iot of internal fat 

Width between the legs is a cross-checking measurement 
because the wide back and the full abdomen follow, with few 

lengUi tl0n wh^ V I d 7 ? *** Shank n ar ? ?* ai * ht and medium in 

or on V ^ Hen lookl ng at a pullet in lay as she is in the pen 

wide blck ff y °A Ca °, l t ke * f panted that she has a 
wide back f she stands wide between the legs. Width between 

box^SePlate^fi^h ^ - hc 7^ standin & a firm table or 
box (see Plate 56) by placing the open hand up near the breast- 

b ° n ' and thighs. Personally I P a im in my ideal 

at five fingers between the legs, measured with the open palm 
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of the right hand uppermost against the breast-bone. I have 
often seen poultry-keepers (and critics) take a bird in the hand 
and stretch her legs wide, at the same time placing the open 
hand between the legs. Try this, and you will land that nearly 
every bird shows a ten-finger measurement. The bird MUST 
be standing naturally on a firm base when measured for this 
item ! Width, then, means room for heart action, and for the 
ovary and internal organs mentioned. It is useless to have a 
wide back to obtain room for the organs if their action is cur- 
tailed by absence of room between the legs, but such happens, 
should die back be wide, in birds that carry an excess of bone, 
and are so tall that they stand knock-kneed. Such birds must 
be cut for excessive bone, length of leg being equal to bulk of 
shank. 

Measurements are difficult to give by rule of thumb, because 
one must balance the bird. For instance, in heavy breeds, I 
might suggest that the abdomen from socket of parson’s nose 
to base of abdomen, in a straight line with the breast-bone, 
should be about 5-J ins. to 6 ins., with a width of abdomen of 
around 4* ins. to 5 ins. ( i.e ., span or side to side), and a length 
from thigh-socket to end of abdomen in flesh of 4 i ns * 5 i ns - 
It is not difficult to handle a bird for length of abdomen, 
because the left hand will be under the bird, and the first 
linger can be pushed through against the socket of the thigh 
to protrude on the outside. The right hand can be pressed 
against the abdomen at the end, to push in the feathers and 
to show the length from the "pointer” first finger of the left 
hand to the palm of the right hand. By swinging the 
“ pointer ” from the thigh back again between the legs, one 
can tell the depth at the rear from the tail-socket down to the 
spot where the “ pointer ” finger of the left hand touches the 
palm of the right hand. 

Length of back finishes the capacity part of my card, but it 
is important from the view-point of the laying organs. The 
oviduct and the shelling department need all the room they 
can get when in full working order. You cannot have room 
for a shelled egg in the shelling department of the oviduct, 
and for the latter itself, unless the bird has a nice long back. 
The oviduct measures 2 feet or so, and you can see from the 
Plates where the egg is when it is being shelled. The egg 
points from tail to ovary, and while a short back may be sound 
so long as normal-sized eggs are laid, the time will come when 
a double-yolked egg passes down only to touch the ripening 
yolks, and to put the laying organs out of gear, as illustrated 
in my Plates. A long back will help matters, and prove a safe- 
guard should larger eggs than usual find their way into the 
oviduct’s shelling section. Personally I aim in my ideal laying 
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pullet at a back measuring 5 ms. from the widest part to the 
parson s nose (see Plate 54, b to E). This measurement is best 
taken (as is the width of back) with the bird held in the left 
hand which releases the right hand for the measuring. If the 
left foot is placed on a low box, the bird can be supported 
underneath with the left hand while the breast (see Plate cc) 

if 1 ,1 C u 0 P 7 at L 0r,s . thigh— head down and tail up. 
\\1tl1 the thumb of the right hand one locates the end of the 
back or frame by placing the thumb at the base of the parson’s 
nose and lifting the tail with the first finger. One needs to 
get at the actual frame, and not to allow for the length of tail. 
Often a pullet looks long in the back because the tail croes 
a ong further in a straight line, but we have to lift the tail of 
all birds to arrive at the length of back in framework, which 
is what interests me. 


When scoring up a bird for width between legs, the handler 
can allow 2 marks for each finger distance, a five-finger bird 
taking the maximum 10, a four-finger pullet 8 , and so on. 
Mark up to any simple system you like, and after you have 

S< ?n C . ° U - tC> mastcr m Y card by scoring very many birds, you 
will begin to handle pullets and males, and to say with a rough 
handle whether or not they stand high on I he card, without 
actually scoring them in detail. My card has the great advan- 
tage of being a "teaching” one, in that it will keep the 
handler to the many items one by one, and in their proper 
ratio. It will prevent the beginner from going off on side 
issues or individual items, which may see him misdirected as 
to the characters or indications of a layer. I have practised 
my card for so long that I am able to take a bird in the hand 
and to have its grading in a quick time; and you can do the 
same if you will get down to the card, and go through the 
practising stage of handling by scoring in detail plenty of 
birds of both sexes. Many say I have a happy knack in 
handling, or an extra sense for it, but I can assure readers that 
it is due to my having used my card so often, and learned 
therefrom how to balance a bird correctly. Therein lies the 
secret of successful hand-grading. 


H 



CHAPTER X. 


WHAT CAPABILITY REALLY MEANS. 

C APABILITY is the one part of mv score-card which must 
be very carefully studied, for the very reason that 
capability means the ABILITY TO LAY THE EGGS. How 
important that is I leave readers to answer, although, in pass- 
ing, I draw special attention to it, seeing that so many critics 
only get as far as CAPACITY, no doubt because they find that 
the easier part of my card, or are unable quickly enough to 
arrive at the capability decisions under the various headings. 

We will start with head points. Our ideal will first be a 
beak that is short but deep, to show nice medium bone. The 
eye will be high up in the skull, and very prominent, so that 
when viewed from both front and back of bird it will stand 
out from the face. The face will be smooth, and the skull 
narrow at the back, while the neck will be slender or swan- 
like, and drawn on rather medium lines. The pupil will be 
large and distinctive, while the iris will in most breeds be 
bright red, or yellow, or brown (red preferred), and the facial 
expression will be kindly. There will be a sparkle about the 
eye that tells of business and production, docility, kindliness, 
and without a care. 

I have described a “ quality ” face, and 1 want to see the 
bird that is able to keep that splendid texture of the face for 
years. A two-year-old hen or cock with a fresh young face 
that I have described has quality in abundance, which cannot 
be said of the two-year-old which has a wrinkled face, etc. 
I will put it quite simply by saying that the hen with a pullet 
face, or the adult male with a cockerel’s facial features and 
expression, should be our aims, as against the non-quality 
cockerel with an old cock’s face, or a pullet that looks like an 
old hen. One has, however, to bear in mind that you have 
but to get your stock overfat and they will have wrinkled 
faces ; and that is why one has to be so very careful in 
balancing a bird and proving items by cross-checking ; a reason, 
too, why I do not tell beginners to go solely by head points. 

The comb should be of nice medium texture, and in size pro- 
portionate to the bird’s body, while the wattles should be of 
fine texture as against beef. 
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In Plate 44 we have an ideal head for a layer. The snan- 

several ^ A ' HuSSey ’, S Ancona pullet that has won 

Totfpnh, 1 qk de cu T' ,nclud,n & the members’ cup at 
Tottenham Show. She has proved a splendid layer, and been 

NW ttp a h V M tlSemen l f ? r my handlm g system and judging 
short ni t r? 1Ch ^ Pla , ced high ln the skull, and the 

SI™* , Plate f 3 “ of a Ll ^ ht Sussex pullet, which has won 
often under me for Mr. H. W. Honey, Pedigree Poultry Farm 

ls lt -’ HantS - She , laid 2 3 8 eggs in her pullet year, and one 
is able from my photograph to see the keen, bold eye and 

f ^ ,a * ex P^ ss,on r of the bird. Wattles are close to 
gether, and the bird is of really nice Sussex and laying type 

with long back and depth at rear or abdomen. Th? tfght 
feathering on back and thighs will be seen, together with the 
prominent breast, which, as stated, stands for stamina and good 
digestive power, which are followed by capability to produce 
in plenty. She has that width of back and space between 
legs which indicate a good breeding hen. Neatness of type 
and medium bone in both beak and shank are also illustrated. 

Contrast the ideal head with that of the broody or drone ! 

I he eye is sunken and carried low in the face; the skull at the 
r aCk ° f .^e head is thick, preventing the eye from being seen 
froni behind the bird. The sunken eye, too, cannot be seen 
standing out prominently from the front. The face is 
wrinkled, and the eyebrow heavy and sullen. The comb and 
wattles may be coarse, and the wattles wide apart. The eye 
lacks sparkle and life, and shows to the observant a lazy 
appearance. It behoves every reader to study the types of 
broodies which enter the broody-coops several times per 

A 0 ?”” 1 ’ and 3n ldca wdl readiI y he obtained of the drones. 

A hen may go broody often, for a short period each time, but 
such should be labelled with a small " b.” I wish readers to 
study those hens with the big " B ” against them for long 
broody-rests and frequent ones. 

The head-points of the male should be studied in the same 
way. Plate 45 is of a White Wyandotte cock which has 
won under me, and stood second in a strong class at West- 
minster to the noted “Rodwcll” cock, for Mr. Leslie Williams, 
of Easton Poultry Farm, Liss, Hants (late of GranthamV 
This male has bred some splendid layers, including the pullet 
which won first and cup, best in Show, at Yeovil, 1921, and 
first and cup, Tottenham, 1921. One will notice the excellent 
open face he has, with bold eye, smooth face, neat comb and 
wattles (all in proportion to size of body), and, above all, the 
capital breed points. He is a Wyandotte all over, with depth 
of body and cobbiness, a " bushy ” tail and correct headgear. 
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Being snow white, and handling well, he has bred some first- 
class utility Wyandottes that boast of beauty and utility — the 
progressive utilitarian’s ideal (or should be). 

Feather may be taken next, and there should never be an 
excess. The feathering on the back right up to the parson’s 
nose should be tight, so that when it is brushed the wrong way 
it springs back quickly into position again. The feathering 
on' the thighs should also be tight, so that it keeps flat and 
level with the side of the bird, instead of “fluffing” out and 
looking baggy from the rear of the bird. In Plates 43 and 
45 we have good examples of tight feathering. 

An excess of feathering is very undesirable, because it sucks 
the abdomen, and prevents the latter from concentrating on 
egfT-making. One can test this by handling a tight-feathered 
pullet, and noting the very full abdomen, as compared with 
the “fluffy” pullet, which has a greatly reduced abdomen, even 
when in full lav. The more feather on thighs, the narrower 
will be the abdomen and the smaller the intestines within, 
solely because the intestines have to feed the feather instead 

w 

of making the eggs. Again, the feathery bird takes longer 
to moult, and also comes into production later than her tight- 
feathered sister; and both mean a loss of so many eggs. When 
mating, the excess of feathering should always be noted and 
kept out of a strain. Supposing I am looking at a feathery 
bird’: she will look very full at abdomen, but handle empty. 
Manv insist on feather to make up certain types, but the prac- 
tical wav is to reduce’ the feather, and let the abdomen itself 
make the full or “ curvv ” type. One has a good idea of 
feather in excess when handling such a bird for the first time: 
while the bird looks very heavy, she is quite light to handle. 

Passing on to bone and horn, we should aim at medium 
shanks, both for length and for size. It is quite a simple 
matter to tell if a bird has an excess of shank, seeing that she 
will stand knock-kneed in the pen. To hive the right length 
of leg for utility purposes the bird should be able to stand 
very wide at all times. Coming io the size of shank, we should 
aim always at soft sinews at the back of the shanks; the scales, 
too, should be small, numerous and tight, and the spur should 
be medium. The beak will so often help us when checking the 
bone. If it is very long and deep, like a vulture’s, it will be 
too coarse, and with it one should find too coarse shanks and 
scales. ' On the other hand, if the* beak is Very long and thin, 
there will be insufficient bone, afncl’ One can look for a spindle 
shank; insufficient bone is quite “Us bad as an excess. The 
medium should be our aim, and^itVHI be found in such birds 
where the beak is short but deep, the lower part of the beak 
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b« t^wfena pufS ; ,s m reaH m f 5ha , nkS u Wi " f 0 " 0 "’- 

i - n , both — 

the^tht h*’ M a rCad L mentloned ' p ,ace the second finder of 

opente tnt untT the* Zt^ls £? T'’ 

accurate idea of the size, circumference, and texture S °This 
should always be judged with vent flat and fully stretched 
The lips of the vent, if of good texture will be soft an ,i 

^cnTof a tht Sm ° 0lh S aS i aga ^ nSt the dry ’ hard ’ and wrinkled 
vent of the coarser bird. For size take the outer ring of the 

, ;i ? e Pelvis bones and abdominal flesh sections of my cana- 
b l.ty side of score-card call for special mention. In the ffrst 

wMrh T HaS ° b !f r In m,nd that thesc the very points 
Mnfwrf’ % e >? CC . 0r ?. in % to thc seasons, and the high or low 
capability of the individual bird. Every poultry-keeper when 

commencing t° seek knowledge anent the pelvis bones, 1 g<^s for 
the bird with a very fine bone, aided by ‘the late Mr. Hogan's 
c gZ-typc standard. Nothing could put the poultrv-keeper 
ZTl sooner than that. If you are after a sixteenth of P an 

av h tha| V , ?S t b ° ne fi y ° V Ca u a u Ways Z ct il on a P n,,et r ca d y to 
stand ?Ll Z° *2? ,n f, he bonc * and a we e d - Please under- 

stand that when the pullets are ready to start laying (or hens 
after the ™ ou,t ) the pelvis bones should be nicely coated with 
;. a y, so that oach bone measures as wide as the depth of your 
little finger approximately. The abdomen will at the same 
ime get a coating of fat, and the breast-bone will be well 
fleshed. Such a pullet is ready to fight colds and egg-laving 
and like strains. As eggs come they will play upon the fleshy 
P ar 1 ,S i m entioned, until the bird, after producing a hundred eg£?s 
wil handle pliable and fine at pelvis bones, and the abdomen 
will also be pliable and workable. Aim at a wide arch with 
hne, straight pelvis bones, but do bear in mind the conditioning 
of the birds according to the seasons. I will deal with this 
subject more fully in a later chapter. 

The idea of my capability side of card is to have in every 
layer at least 50 marks out of the 70 total. I consider that 
50 is the danger zone, where one begins to lose egg-production. 
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Supposing I am handling a pullet in full lay and at the height 
of her condition, and she fails to get my 50 minimum for 
capability, then I am not interested in her for laying purposes. 

I like the pullet which is well over 50 when ready to lay, and 
when she is handling at her worst (seeing that she will carry 
flesh at abdomen and pelvis), and then, as she lays eggs in 
plenty, she will improve in the abdomen and pelvis, and go 
right up to the 6o’s. The beauty of my card is that you can 
read a pullet once she is score-carded in detail. If she has a 
good head, ideal bone and feather, she will score high in 
capability, and then we have left only the pelvis bones and the 
abdominal flesh. It will be egg-laying and feeding that will 
keep these two items going along nicely. You will see from 
this how one spoils good layers by fattening them — by getting 
the pelvis bones coated with an excess of fat, and the abdomen 
the same. That is where laying capability is lost. Now the 
coarse bird, which scores low in bone, feather and head points, 
will have nothing to play with under the pelvis and abdominal 
flesh sections, and will grade out. Her excessive weight will 
prevent her from keeping over my 50 minimum for capability, 
and yet every bird, to lay well and up to sample, must keep 
well above my 50 ex 70 marks throughout the laying season, 
and not for one odd week or month, when a spurt of summer 
laying helps her to accomplish that. That is where the 
balancing of a bird comes in. The owner takes a bird in hand 
and finds she is handling well at the time, and thinks she must 
be a capital layer. No; he may have forgotten my rule No. I. 
— that weight comes first. If the bird is too heavy and coarse, 
she is handling false for the time being. 

With these explanations readers will have had a little 
further insight into handling, and may be tempted to say that 
they did not know there was so much to learn about the sub- 
iect. That is the right spirit, because you cannot in ten minutes 
learn the system, and be capable of handling a bird and 
grading it in or out. 

For Shows I have 10 for show condition, 10 for health, and 30 
for breed points, with another 10 for size; the latter after all 
being my chairman’s casting vote for capability or texture. If 
a bird is on the border-line for capability, and is good for 
utility size, T may grade her in ; if too heavy, she grades out. 



CHAPTER XI. 

RAW MATERIAL AND FINISHED ARTICLES. 

T 0 bea n r de i r n t m,V,H’ y .l! la f nC l'v? radlng Sy t tem ' the reader should 
bear in mind that there is such a thing as sound 

common-sense breeding to be attached to utility poultry’ 

tha a t C h£ thC brC< i dlng ° f layers back to the start, one Tn see 
that heavy egg-laying was considered to be a matter of like 

mThJ^reedin^ If a l ?' d J * Iot ° f eggs she carned her place 

edi^Jn S? PCnS S j leIy bccause of that. The public were 
educated that way, and as a result, have called for stock that 

bl C th^° m n na pr ° ducers I 300-egg strains are spoken about 
JJj®. poultry pubi he as if they were common as dirt. Th- 

hnc t laS JUSt t0 get a pulIet to la y 2 9 ° eggs and his strain 
has become a 290-egg strain. There has been this chasin^ 

after phenomenal individual producers without a thought ol 

£f d T ° 0ffCr a ^Itry-keeper a b.rd °th!t has 

laid 200 2f-oz. eggs is considered by him to be an insult • to 

offer him a bird that has laid 280 1 j-oz. eggs is thought' by 

th “ be correct - The trouble with utility poultry fs that 

oo r io^^ a f°T lete absence of sound breeding^ and for 
and d lu e tCn 1 enc y been to breed from finished articles 
S* the quality of a bird by the number of eggs only 

la,d *. As a result stamina becomes affected fnd in 
the nn> nn p ca r f ° r better poultry I am working solely for 
Ind V 1 i lty P ° ultry ? ndus try, which provides me with my bread 

115 * does those brecders who my pro- 

Let us all work together for better utility poultry: in the past 
the cry has been for MORE instead of BETTER birds. Therels 
not a flock in the country that cannot be severely graded and 

fo kn n o g w ar0 ¥t n l th no/ arm f 35 1 d ?’ 1 ° Ught to be - aposffion 
farmeT* • V i r c “ s , to . mar y fo r me to mention names of 
arms I visit, but I will just mention a few happenings that 

have come my way of late, not by way of critidsm but to 

prove my point that we ought all to revise old systems of 

common-sense 

methods The beauty of poultry is that you so quickly get 
results from severe grading and taking every care to breed 
from ideal hens and males. Two or thfee seasons of grad^g 
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will accomplish wonderful improvements, as I have proved 
repeatedly. 1 have started with common White Leghorn hens 
of no known strain or breeding, and mated them to a tip-top 
cockerel out of a high-laying dam, and in two seasons bred 
pullets laying 280's to 307. And I have maintained high 
laying ior the ilocks by further matings. 1 have mated White 
Wyandotte pullets laying but 1 30 2$-oz. eggs in their first 
year, on the big side, but nice in hand, to a tip-top cockerel 
from a high-laying dam, and bred in one season daughters 
which in every case laid as many eggs, so to speak, as their 
dams, but in SIX WINTER MONTHS instead of the twelve months 
taken by their mothers. The pedigree cockerel that handles 
well, and out of a high-record dam, will carry plenty of laying 
merits on to his progeny, even when mated to the medium hens. 

As I write 1 have in mind the Laying Tests that have just 
finished. At one some hundred birds died of roup, etc., in 
a lew months; at another there have been several outbreaks 
of roup and losses; at a third the same has happened. How 
far is tins associated with the old system of just mating up 
those Wins which have been heavy layers, without regard to 
IhcrT" handling or breeding qualities? The other day I was 
given an instance of v thirty hens being bought from a big 
breeder with records of over 200 for their pullet year. Fifteen 
had to be sent back, and of the new birds replaced ten were 
dispatched back and finally two. Inside two weeks roup broke 
out, and the whole place became a hospital; three of the hens 
never laid an egg the second year, and at the end of twelve 
months only three live to tell the tale. Everywhere I go I 
hear such accounts, and 1 consider I am justified in calling for 
better breeding. A common cold can lead to roup epidemics, 
and we need stock vigorous enough to resist even colds, correct 
management being allowed for. 

1 will deal in brief with those farms where I have been to 

of late without giving names, but every incident can be 
proved : — 

1. — Lecturing in N. Wales I sorted out my own birds to 

demonstrate with. Found six or seven Rhode Island Red 

cockerels and two or three pullets with badly-deformed backs 

and cripples. Ascertained they were from eggs bought at a 

high price from a big breeder. The latter’s cockerel heading 

this pen was deformed, and not being handled for defects it 
went unnoticed. 

2. — Graded out some White Leghorns, and had to turn down 
every one of about 70 cockerels for deformities, which were 
discovered in the original cock supplied for over £$ by a 
breeder. Like produces like in deformities cert ainl y | 
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<^t 3 'T EvCr i !?“ fr °r m ° ne pen of Rhode Island Reds in Somer- 

Tacks Fauhv°h Ut l°V wr > r . tails > reached backs, and deformed 
backs, faulty back found in the male at head of that pen 

T Cockerels or 50 ‘ hu s became fit for table only, despite 
a high price paid for the pedigree male. P 

n'T Sele i Ctmg ’ in Glouces tershire, for a Test, I found one 

PU ^I W n lt BeH 7 er H d,phdlen t ,c r ° u P in the flock of pullets. 

5 - In Bedfordshire found a drake at head of fifty ducks- 

at one time thought to be a duck, and after ascertaining it was 

a drake was left in to eat food for no return. g 

f " i | H ants found three drakes in a flock of twelve all 
of which were thought to be DUCKS in lay. 

walk for ’ Wh i° n i grad,Dg> found a hen which could not 

^nrlth' » abd ? m,nal dropsy , the abdomen being full of fluid 
and the trouble not noticed. 

8.— Had a like case to No. 7 in Bucks. 

in|TSs fo r k t S hc 0 Te n sU ith ““*■ Wh ‘ Ch pre ' entcd P'^ 

o U t°or,I; o w ^ d t, 1 f .:d n a d „d i o th pen^ Ued eegs in abd °— • - d 

V* In Leicestershire several hens with diphtheritic roun 
and °n e that had not laid for six months though "crofuZs 

tZ 2 ;r A ‘ ° ne o ar ', n 1 vi , s,tcd 1 was told the interesting story 
that the young ducks and the old ones had got mixed and one 

“ yoS e „gs!e d r.° neS had Pr ° bably g ° nc ° ff to Tes a t nd as a 

T°; J ' d c l“ ote d ° 2 ™ s more, all met with this season, 
aj* thc Shows birds are exhibited under me with eggs in 
abdomen, a so cysts, suffering from dropsy, deformed lihnd 
and With oviduct full Of "hard-boiled” yolklmatter I mention 
a * !f ' S . Just to P°‘nt the way to the importance of hand-grading 

m ttrJt Can W ° rk °" be f ter lines than those that have rukd 

in the past or are in general use to-day. 

The first thing to admit is that we have many types of 
birds. In the first place we have the beef pattern, whiclT does 
not mterest us except from the table point of view. We can 
grade these out for being too coarse and too heavy Then 

t raw - matcr ial bird, which should be the favourite 
although the majority of breeders and poultry public look 
down on such. I refer to the hen laying P 1 80 to mo 

eg 5 V« Pullet twelvemonths. Next we have the lavcr 
to si'zcof c e Z' d d ar ! 1Cle ' Iayi " g like wild - fire with °ut regard 

SS2 " d •">“ ■‘-fi ■* s* te 
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In this chapter 1 wish to make an appeal for the “ brood 
type of hen, which should be the most valuable bird on the 
farm. She has just that frame which stands for large eggs 
and fewer of them, ensuring quality of egg and contents before 
quantity. Laying from 180 to 220 eggs per annum, she is 
so often despised because poultry-breeders think the number of 
eggs too low. It has been thinking in numbers and not in 
quality that has got us into so much trouble with our utility 
stocks. Laying fewer eggs, the “ brood ” hen has time to 
make richer yolks, thicker albumen and shells, and the resultant 
chicks are all the better for it. 1 regard this medium hen as 
my raw material for the breeding pens, and she will not let 
the owner down, whether as a breeder or builder-up of the 
finest laying strains. At first, when you start, you can reduce 
the standard to 1 do eggs upwards, and each year as you improve 
the standard can be increased. Naturally, by selective breed- 
ing you will get the factors established. 

Breeding layers is quite a simple thing, because you can get 
them in a season or so, but what really counts is maintaining 
the laying strain, and to see that accomplished 1 contend that 
the breeder has ever to be building, making, and maintaining. 
It is the medium hen of nice frame and the layer of large eggs 
that is going to help in the building-up, because she is the 
raw material. With utility poultry we must remember that 
management, feeding and environment are responsible for a 
given number of eggs laid by each bird. These factors are 
so often rejected because they do not represent scientific sec- 
tions of breeding. But it is easy enough to have good quality 
birds and to ruin them as layers, just as it is to have lower- 
grade stock, and by good management to make them lay better, 
i think 1 would back the lower-grade birds, well fed, to beat the 
better-class ones that are badly managed. Admitting, then, 
that management does come into the argument, we have a 
personal side of poultry-keeping which under no circumstances 
can be reduced to breeding equivalents. 1 can give one man 
six pullets, and another a like number of sisters, and yet each 
at the end of the year will show me a different yield. I wish 
to point out the supreme value of the personal side, which 
should be strong in every poultry-keeper. It has been the 
desire to strengthen the personal touch that has always tempted 
me to teach poultry-keepers, especially the small producers, my 
handling system. I have endeavoured to get them to see the 
interesting side of poultry, and to know the hen from within 
before attempting to wrestle with the problems of feeding, etc. 

Taking for granted good housing, feeding, environment, 
and management, we have just two types in a way, namely, 
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S* e bi rd that is a beef type, and the other of the laying pattern 

We utility men are after the latter. How best can we breed 
and maintain it ? 

In t e yery kind °f production there is the raw material and 
the finished article, and I suggest that we have in the medium 
hens the raw material, and in the “ fliers ” the finished article 
Up to date we have known just the finished articles and bred 
from them for all we could, and in that direction must lie 
small eggs lack of stamina, heavy losses in chick mortality 
and poor hatching results, together wth epidemics. Where 
one is able to get ^5 5s. per cockerel for stock, and ten guineas 
a dozen for hatching eggs, one can stand such losses; but are 
* ^breeders ,n the minority? I have watched beginners 
start high in the Laying Tests with plenty of large eggs, and 
after doing well for two seasons or so they have gone back to 
an excess of small eggs and heavy mortality. For this I blame 
the breeding from FINISHED ARTICLES. The winning pen in the 
Test is bred from, and being finished articles one is breeding 
from hens that may be quite unsuited to breeding. Some 
Laying Tests after all are won by the number of eggs laid 
by the pen without regard so much to size, and one can be 
pardoned for sending in such pullets that will put up the 
numbers, because to send other types would not help a win 
I repeatedly select pullets for Tests which I know will never 
make good breeding dams, but one is compelled to study each 

tC> , S , C , nd the r,ght type to have a chance to win. It 
should be well known before this that small-eggers will always 

put up the highest total of eggs, and where the Test is scored 
on values you need not worry so much about the size of the ego-, 
it lests are on aggregate, I should just send pullets to lay 

arrnnnf 1 * t0 2 ? Z A e ^ s ’\ an< J even where egg-size is taken into 
account a pen of five pullets has ioo second-grade eggs allowed 

1 ir m -’r a, L hou *? h ONE P ulIe t >n the pen can have the lot to her- 
self if the others produce first-grade eggs. 

Let us come down to actual selections to see where some layers 

are found. I suppose I handle as many birds in a week as most 

do in a year and many do in a lifetime. For weeks on end I 

often grade at the rate of several thousands per week. A 

breeder whom I may be visiting for the first time constantly 

reminds me of pedigree, telling me, when handling a pullet 

exactly how she is bred and what her dam laid, etc. T ignore 

this now, and grade according to the individual bird I have in 

hand at the time I have tried all methods of selection by 

°f K W, il T CSt ! : sendin ? sisters out of same hen. 
b^ st Pedigree and so on, early-hatched and late- 
hatched but to-day I go solely by the individual bird and how 
she handles. For the purposes of data, however, I always look 
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up the pedigrees of the birds I have selected AFTER I have 
completed the selections. My data goes to prove that tip-top 
layers come from the general pens, which contain the medium 
hens. The general pens are often listed in the breeders’ 
catalogue as “ Containing well-developed hens of nice laying 
quality, specially selected and mated to a cockerel from a 
250-egg dam.” They arc so described because, while they have 
been trap-nested, they have just the medium yearly records of 
from 160 to 220 all nice-sized eggs, and their records are not 
mentioned in the catalogue, because the public would fight shy 
of buying eggs or chicks. 

One year I handled about 1,000 pullets bred from very 
many pens, and I was selecting about fifty pullets for the 
several Laying Tests. After making my selections and com- 
paring pedigrees I found what I had anticipated, that only four 
pullets were from the best individually bred pens, while the 
rest were from GENERAL PENS, where the high-bred male had 
carried the quality through to the progeny for numbers of eggs, 
while the “ brood ” dams had carried on the frame to their 
daughters, and with it large eggs. The majority of these 
pullets I selected did their “ over 200 eggs ” for the year at the 
Tests, and the winter average for six winter months was about 
100 eggs. 

I should never hesitate to buy eggs and chicks from the 
general pens if I wanted lavers, and females for foundation 
purposes. I am after sound, good-framed brood dams that 
handle well. 

Rut when it comes to the cockerel, then I want the best, 
and I do not mind what I pay for him so long as he is the 
“ goods ” and handles well. I prefer him to be from a hen 
laying 240 eggs or over for the twelve months, and bred in 
line to such high numbers for several seasons, so that high 
records will be in the bark blood. I should always buy sittings 
or chicks from the breeder’s best pens, even if they were twenty 
guineas a dozen for eggs, i.e. t for my cockerels. Where 
several can join hands the cockerels can be reared, and the 
best divided up when maturity is reached. A bad quality 
cockerel is dear at fourpence, whereas a good male is cheap 
at £40, and should be taken great care of for many years. 

In breeding and maintaining strains of lavers the first rule 
to follow is that size comes from the dam side. Therefore we 
must use in our breeding pens good-framed hens; and these are 
the mediums which produce 160 eggs upwards in twelve months, 
and everv egg a large one. They are generally a bit coarse 
here and there, and go broody once or twice, and have a 
reasonable rest in the autumn moult. These are the reasons 
why they are medium layers and produce large eggs. It is 
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a common-sense contention of mine that the largest bird lavs 
the least, while the smallest pullet lavs the most eggs and 
as a sequence, breeding from the prolific small-framed layers 
tends to get Bantams and small eggs. Prolific layers, to'mv 
mind, are the finished articles. If you are commercial poultry- 
farmers, or interested solely in egg-production. I do not mind 
what you keep so long as they lay marketable eggs. You want 
numbers. But I refer to stock used for breeding, and here the 
raw-material hen is the bird to be proud to possess, instead of 
to despise, as is the general custom to-day. 

We can refer back to my score-card to follow the types of 
the various birds. If a hen scores 67 for capacity and ^ foi 
capability the card tells us that she is a coarse cart-horse 
likely to be a breeder and layer of large eggs (capacity) but a 
poor layer. We grade her out. The next bird scores 40 for 
capacity and 60 for capability, which tells us that she will lav 

, ? 3 w C ! c anf ! L yet r, ever be a pood breeding dam. Our aim 

, i, k u? f u let u h i. ch in f " U ,a - v after a *°od winter 
output will be high for both capacity and capability— say 60 

and 60 as an ideal. Keep up the capacity side while still 

retaining the texture or capability. Such a pullet would be my 

ideal, and I think we should aim at breeder-layers for the 

breeding pens, such birds only being included which will lay 

well and large eggs, and which have the good breeding frame 

Such breeder-layers would have to be bred for. because they 

do not exist on a given farm in plenty. This because they have 

Ba'ntams Cn a,med for ‘ You . can not breed breeder-layers from 

To study more closely texture you will, after a deal of 
experience in handling, begin to see that capacity and capability 
are direct enemies When you lose capacity you get better 
capability, and when you lose capability you increase the 
capacity section. With present stocks we have to take as our 
raw-material or breeding hens those pullets which have plenty 
of capacity and which score fifty or more for capability when 
they are on the point of lay, and which will keep above the 
hfty minimum all the year through, so to speak. Such will 
make the good breeding hens in their second season, and will 
lay from 100 to 220 eggs in their first year. Armed with this 
Ik ° r ™ atlon we commence to handle our cockerels, and find 
that the male, when matured, which scores 60 capacity lacks 
capability, and scores below the fifty for capability. Such 
win be beef type, and is not desirable to breed layers; and 
his dam will be found to be just a. medium producer As we 
begin to lose in capacity we gain in capability, and the cockerel’s 
dams increase in the number of eggs they laid. When we get 
up to dams laying 260 eggs, we find we have super texture 
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and low capacity. You will see from this that we are playing 
with fire, seeing’ that the more eggs a bird lavs and the greater 
the capability and the lower the capacity — a tendency to 
“ bantamisation.” 

Capacity stands for stamina, size of egg, freedom from 
mortality, breeding power, and maintenance of strain; and 
the problem that has always interested me has been how to 
make the best use of it. Many breeders try to get back size 
by using heavy or beef-type males, but you cannot make pro- 
gress that way. We must have size on the hen side, which 
means that we must use hens that are high up in capacity 
and yet have nice capability and handle well. We will call 
them breeding hens. The care comes in when mating them, 
because if mated to a beef or table type of male one will iust 
breed “ breeders ” and some table stock. We must therefore 
bring in males with texture or high capability, even losing a 
little size or capacity, knowing that we shall have the capacity 
on the hen side. We do not want to use Bantam cockerels 
iust to get high capability, but to get the males reasonably large 
without losing the texture, which is put on to the bird by his 
high-laving dam. 

Tt is extraordinary how quickly the trained hand senses the 
kind of dam that bred the cockerel one is handling. Texture 
of feather appears to present difficulties to many, but with 
experience of comparisons it becomes easy to detect like chalk 
from cheese. Imagine on the right of you there is a sheep, 
and. closing your eyes, you place your right hand into the 
wool, you would have a coarse, woolly material. Such is the 
equal to a male for hen) with coarse feathering. On the left 
of you will be a silver-grey rabbit in finest fettle, and your left 
hand will wander down into the fur and will be passed over 
the animal. Here you will have a waxy feel, which is like 
the ideal silky feathering we are after in our poultry. A table 
cockerel will have baggy, woollv feathering — the sheep — as 
will the coarse hen : the cockerel from a high-record dam will 
have tight, silky feathering — the rabbit — as will the quality 
pullet. Then we have the medium brand, which may be in- 
clined to be silky but in excess, not tight but baggy. 

Run your open left hand over a pullet and down her thigh- 
feathering, and you will note the tight, waxy handle of the 

rabbit ” kind. She will respond as high to other sections of 
my capability side, and lay like smoke — just the bird to send 
to a Laying Test to exceed 220 easily, providing she handles 
plump and is not superfine. But note how low she scores for 
capacity or breeding power. This is the finished article 
already referred to, and she performs but one duty, to my mind, 
namely, cockerel-breeding. Mate her up to a male from a 
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caoabflitv °T 22 ° Cg gS ’ and breed cockerels of high 

the hon T 0g ,OW ca P acit > - w hich you have strong on 
tne nen side of your every mating. 

My present methods then, are to bring in frame on the hen’s 
s^de and texture on the male’s. In addbmn I have a ^n 

As th d e hrJ° b f ed coc ^ er £ eIs - where each has high capabilitl 

j* ’a U l ed f ,° r each pen ’ a few cockerel-breeding 
cns can, if desired, be placed in the same pen as the medium 

t u C f arnc time do not for & ct to have a few 
from bens la y jn p the big eggs which, mated up to a cockerel 
from a medium hen, will throw you a few breeders to carrv 

weH for S ca C pabuTtv e 'w * highe - r '* Capacit ^ aild yet handle 

eapability. Weight or size is a question of bone and 
while we do not want to waste time over cart-horses we al wavs 
want to have some big-framed birds on the place to hold ?he 

a - d se ^.o^s 1 ' °eg c g 

ct'S I b a ? S - C f 

Of too much o^oTliUfeb^? ” **“ Strai " eithcr thc 

framf Uy ; J ° ften get a P ul,et with a breeding hen’s 
mark s“ h to y l t hC tCX \ Ur , e ( rabbit ) of a small bird and I ear- 
Tam always aftcr T f °t cockerel-breeding. In like manner 

missed al an ideaT Yh fr ? mC j and such should not be 

Which ,*S o°„ U rtn sfd°e d n W d a L 0 t f ur b :: d 'thI 

capacity" 1 g00d capab,li ^ in the as well as the h %h 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE EGG TO INCUBATE. 

N OWADAYS poultry-keeping is very artificial, and 
poultry-keepers as a rule seem to think solely of getting 
as many eggs as they can from each bird while she is 
alive. They have but one thought for a hen, namely, EGGS. 
All along it is quantity before quality , whether with eggs, 
chicks or adults. Is there no such thing as quality ? The 
majority seem to have an idea that the egg is especially laid 
to adorn the breakfast-table instead of to produce a chick that 
will be vigorous and grow up to be a healthy adult, fit to lay 
and breed from. 

When it comes to incubation, I want every reader to think 
only of PROGENY. The shell has its part to play in the making 
of the chick, for which reason every egg incubated should have 
a thick shell. The yolk feeds the chick, and is really the 
latter, seeing that every chick has to absorb its yolk if it is to 
flourish. But there are all shades of yolks, from rich and full- 
bodied to pale and anaemic ones. Again, the albumen has its 
part to play, and the white or albumen can be sound and thick 
or thin and watery, the latter brand not being desirable if 
strong chicks are the objective. 

There should then be severe grading of the eggs, without 
a thought as to the dam which laid them. It is this knowledge 
of what a hen has laid that has done so much mischief, because 
the owner is at once biassed, and it is human nature to be so. 
He will not throw out unsuitable eggs because they are not up 
to sample if he is acquainted with the fact that the dam laid 
ioo eggs in ioo days, or that the eggs are from hen No. 16, 
which is known all over the farm as the first pullet to begin 
to lay. In due course trap-nesting and pedigree work will 
be left to the specialist breeders, who will be the suppliers 
of males of high breeding. On the average egg-farm hand- 
grading will be the main method of selection. At least I 
think so, and I am not often wrong when seeing ahead. I said 
years ago that the Rhode Island Red would be very popular 
one day, and singled out the intensive house for laying flocks. 
I consider that the latter alone, through its artificial nature, 
has made egg-laying jump from 200 upwards per bird per 
annum. The reason I advocate ray hand-grading methods for 

•8 
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general work is because by it you can be without bias, and you 
work and breed for a type and strong, healthy stock without 
being pegged down by NUMBER oi eggs, and the number 01 
each bird. You have a good handle ol each bird, and grade 
any out without fear or tavour if it does not fit in with your 
aims and objective. 

Let us take the lesson that hand-grading offers, and we are 
able belter to get flock-averages. To-day everybody asks how 
many eggs a bird has laid, and if you reply, “ 220 large ones," 
the enquirer turns up his nose as it the bird were worth four- 
pence! Reply, "280,” and forget to add, "little ones," and 
he says what a good bird she is, without even having a look 
at her. '1 his chasing after the sprinter or the high-record 
individual hen should be stopped, and attention focused on 
what actually counts to all who keep hens for utility purposes 
and for the production of eggs for table, namely, flock-average. 
The latter decides the profit every time, and you cannot found 
high flock-averages if you work solely with the high indi- 
viduals. Flock-averages have to be built up and improved, 
and one must always be maintaining. You will find every 
Ume that your best friend for such building is the medium hen 
which you have perhaps so often despised. 

First of all there is a type in hatching eggs, just as there 
is a type in everything. A hatching-egg type can best be 
followed after opening a few eggs which have gone the full 
time, but have failed to hatch off. We find therein dead chicks 
almost fully developed. In the larger end we have the head 
twisted in order to find room for it in so small a space. Then in 
the smaller end we have the legs which have been turned up to 
get them in. Naturally common sense tells us that the hatching- 
fyp^ on e where there is ample capacity within. We 
should aim at an egg that is very wide from side to side, with 
good circumference around each end. Just examine a few eggs 
and see how the width from side to side holds the key to type. 
Hand me an egg that is narrow and it will lack circumference 
at top and bottom. How often have you marvelled at a chick 
hatching from a small egg and remarked : “ How did such a 
large chick get out of so small an egg?" Solely because that 
little egg had the type, and while it was not very long it was 
short and dumpy — wide across and good in circumference at 
top and bottom. 

How are you told to select eggs for hatching ? Weight ? 
But I can give you plenty of eggs which weigh two ounces 
that are narrow and long, and which I would not set. Keep 
to weight by all means, but keep type in mind. Have a care- 
ful look at eggs as gathered from the nests, and see how 
severely they can be graded, and yet we set incubator after 
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incubator without troubling to grade out any eggs. There is 
one word that has been sadly omitted Irom the poultry- 
keeper's dictionary, namely, quality. Everybody tells you not 
to put a hundred eggs into a hundred-size machine, but forgets 
to remind you to set only quality eggs. You are told to mate 
ten hens to a cockerel without a thought as to quality. Why 
not be told to mate ten GOOD hens to the BEST cockerel you 
can get t Again, you are told to give hens two ounces of meal 
without a word being mentioned about quality. I could hand 
you a sample of meal of which not a third would be feeding 
value, and another sample where 100 per cent, would be 
nourishing. Is there no difference to be drawn ? I appeal now 
tor a little more thought lor QUALITY and a little less for 
QUANTITY, considering that the latter has done enough harm to 
utility poultry-keeping. 

Having got our type fixed we will concentrate on the shell. 
I his should be thick, and you can readily tell the thickness 
or otherwise of the shell by gently flicking it with the nail of 
the first finger as one would flick away a fly after killing the 
poor creature. If it sounds tinny, then it may be suspected 
as being thin ; if the note is deep-sounding, then the shell may 
be regarded as thick. Often when applying this test the finger- 
nail will be put right through the shell, showing how thin it 
really is, so if you always practise my method you will ruin 
many eggs that would otherwise be set, and they are undesir- 
able. 

A thin-shelled egg generally gets broken under the hen when 
she turns the eggs, and the weakly one gets crushed against the 
strong ones. 1 his means extra labour in cleaning the nest, 
and maybe the hen will give trouble in other directions. In an 
incubator, when the chick attempts to break through, the shell 
crumbles and one loses chick and egg, with the labour, time, 
and cost. We must, with poultry, keep an eye on waste and 
prevent it as much as we can — a thing that does not receive 
sufficient attention. A man will trap haphazardly 700 pullets 
— all he has — instead of attending in detail to 100 picked birds. 
Another man will have dirty nests, and just for the neglect of 
clean nesting-material he will laboriously sponge and wipe 
every dirty egg before marketing. How labour and time are 
wasted on most farms is obvious. 

We will also have an egg with a smooth shell and without 
any lumps thereon. Each egg set will be of nice shape and 
not abnormally large or small. It will not be misshapened in 
any way, whether flat-sided, crinkly-shelled, or ridged. I 
am always very careful over the texture of the shell, because 
this is another important side of my grading system. When 
hens are fat they show the loss of condition by the texture 
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of the eggs they lay. Supposing we are incubating in the 
spring, we may rest assured that the fat hens are those which 

wilTh? lay !u g u V< ^ during the winter * and their eggs 

will be noted for the bad texture of their shells. Those hens 

TtriH h £ aVC wu laymg weU ’ and which have got into their 
stride through the winter months, will, by the hatching season 

handlmg g & °° d ' shelled e ^ s - !t is thus a further check to 

Next we turn to colour, and here I had better say very little 
One can no longer say that such and such a breed lavs a 
brown egg, because most birds of that breed will show you 
a very pale egg, and not a few will produce white eggs. But 
one should always set the good-coloured eggs, especially for 

earh d h!5 C °^ k u! e u' Ki° n ped, ? ree farms the sample egg of 
each hen might be blown of its contents, and the shell filed 

away in a cabinet for use m pedigree breeding. Mr. Leslie 

Wd iams does this so that he has the history ’of every bird 

the farm Each bird is carded and her weight of e^g 

recorded and every minute detail is known of her S 

One should always keep an eye out for eggs that are poorly 

coloured, because they denote blood disorder if the hen is 

pro"uc°Tne C d 0 not y be a se B t° 0d ' COlOUred ^ SU ° h whitish 

denth™ f to tJ ?. e f con tents of the egg, we probe again into the 
depths of quality. If you are a pedigree breeder you will 

th f‘ the u g P ° f many of the high-record hens 
do not hatch, and the chicks are not reared should a few come 

out U happens on those farms I am interested in, so why 

lost °UT S ? W V th mC ’ u m3ny ° f the high-record hens are 
lost, but on some farms they never die ! Some high-laying 

hens lay abominable eggs which never yield a chick, and yet' this 

does not open our eyes to the fact that we are playing with 

hre l °l , ren ? ,nd us that there are indeed two types: the layer 

and the breeder— production and reproduction are never 

/ nd yCt are to ' day absolutely distinct. The 

better the former and the more inferior the latter. Here and 

there we get a hen that lays on for ever, and every egg she pro- 
duces gives a strong chick; and, while she is the exception 
trap-nesting has the real advantage of locating her; bu^only 
where one records the hatchability and rearability of every 

fin^rc nd 'Tk' , l ^ an L do t i lat You can count them on your 
fingers. That is the work of the pedigree breeder, and in 

compensation for his extra labour we should all pay an extra 

Pf 1C 1 e nn f ° r stock of this class, because it is the graded article 

so long as reliability is there. I would like to see stock- 

breeders concentrate on such essentials as size of egg, hatch- 

ability, longevity of laying, etc., instead of going after the 
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“ fliers.” The public should pay the price for graded stock, 
naturally, and they would soon be educated to do so. But 
they have been so blindly led as to the alleged value of the 
sprinter and the high flier, that they have only from experience 
just awoke to a different ideal. You can soon touch a man’s 
brain, and get him thinking, when he has one chick left to 
tell the tale of what happened to the other 499 ! Odds on the 
odd one will be a cockerel, which took some killing ! Utility 
poultry-keeping is not picking up dead chicks by the buckets 
every morning, as many find it to be. 

The high flier, then, does not wait long enough to get the 
ideal contents put into her seven-a-week eggs, and we must look 
elsewhere for quality. In the first place, the feeding of the 
breeding stock must not be neglected, as I will show later. 

The moral is that we should keep up the capacity side of 
utility stock, leaving high capability or texture to answer for 
the number of eggs. In short, let every hen bred from have a 
breeding frame and not be an undersized Bantam. Keep in 
mind size of egg, hatchability, rearability, and a clean bill of 
health. Build up your strains from raw-material hens mated 
to the best cockerels, and when you are losing the frame and 
getting to Bantams, remember that you are backing the pro- 
ducer and not the reproducer. One cannot keep strictly to 
number of eggs a breeder-layer should produce, because it all 
depends on the individual’s breeding frame (capacity) and her 
back breeding. The sounder and longer you breed by selec- 
tion the higher, within reason, for egg-totals you can go. The 
higher you go and the more careful you should be in grading 
for stamina, size of egg, hatchability, and size of frame in the 
hens bred from. A hen that handles wonderfully for texture 
or capability, but is a shade small, will often breed excellent 
cockerels. This is a very important subject even if contro- 
versial, but if my views cause some to think, they will do good. 
To-day one pays a lower price for the dams of competition 
winners than for the latter, whereas the former surely should be 
the better value as reproducers of more competition winners. 
One pays less, too, for their sittings and chicks. Number of 
eggs laid (production) seems to hold the key to quality in 
reproduction. Is this the best policy to follow ? 
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T O obtain the “ quality ” egg for hatching, the personal 
element comes in; and first of all you must make up your 
mind that you agree with me that production and re- 
production must be graded out into separate groups. 
Secondly, you must agree that there is such a thing as a 
hatching egg, as proved by the contents. How, then, can 
the hatchable egg be produced ? Solely by common-sense 
methods and the above broad-minded admissions. 

In the first place, we must bear in mind that feeding plays 
a most important part in obtaining the hatchable egg. The 
first rule to make is this, that quality eggs have to be fed for; 
cheap feeding or the use of inferior foods will not give us 
what we want. Secondly, all breeding stock must have plenty 
of raw greenery and some maize to get that rich full-bodied 
yolk. Then comes drinking-water, which must be there 
always and not in snatches. There must be mineral salts in 
the foods, and, fortunately, feeding problems are now 
receiving greater attention than in the past. Personally, I 
think we are weak in feeding, because it seems nobody’s duty 
to thrash the problems out; but I hope for better things in due 
course. Salubrene has of late come into vogue as a vegetable 
to provide mineral salts, and to have a sustaining and invigora- 
ting effect on hens that are asked to produce and reproduce. 
All who use it speak well of it to me for poultry of all ages. 

Next we have to think of the quality egg before getting the 
quantity, and plan our management accordingly. We have 
always made the great mistake of treating our breeding hens 
purely as layers, and not as breeders. If we take trap-nesting, 
we trap the birds in their first or pullet year, and go on forcing 
some of the best during their second season; AND breed FROM 
THEM during the same period. We continue to force for eggs, 
just to see if the hen which laid 250 in her first year will com- 
plete 500 for two seasons and 1 ,000 eggs in four ! Take the 
question, too, of early-hatched pullets, some of which happen 
to be grand for frames and size. Such birds would make 
ideal breeders in their first season, but they must not be used 
because they have no winter records. Having started to lay 
early, say in August, they later on enjoy a partial moult 
(usually the neck and breast) and rest, not coming into lay 
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again till December. They then come up nice and vigorous 
for breeding purposes, even in their first season; but just 
because they missed the October and November months when 
enjoying a rest they MUST NOT be bred from. What an 
undesirable rule, and the public follow blindly, and would not 
buy eggs from such birds on that score alone, and some would 
say “ No ” if the eggs were offered to them gratis. 

Take again the question of the Laying Tests, where they 
now for some idiotic reason start in November. By November 
all the best pullets are in lay (and they ought to be by October), 
and one has to send late-hatched stock or pullets that arc 
backward. When such birds come home they surely cannot 
be the best breeding material. And no wonder they have a 
tendency so often to lay small eggs. I prefer to breed from 
a hen because she is a quality bird first, and secondly because 
she is actually a breeding type and one likely to give the 
strong progeny 1 want. I see in every hen not the bird I have 
in hand, but the future offspring from her when properly mated. 
We need just common-sense methods and a ton of observation. 
Oddly enough, the fancier has plenty of observation to offer, 
and those who have been brought up in the school of exhibition 
poultry seem to come out on top with utility poultry. I can 
mention many names, but just instance three, namely : Miss 
Nellie H. Bell, Mr. R. Rodwell, and Mr. L. H. Wace. I 
suppose the fancier masters observation because he is always 
looking at externals. His duty is to handle stock to see if 
the best cockerels are throwing a few feathers on the legs, 
which will send them post haste to table. Then when he thinks 
he has a Dairy winner he watches it daily in case the comb 
should flop over at the last moment. Anyway, observation is 
what is wanted for utility, together with a knowledge of the 
hen from within. 

To get the quality egg, then, I treat breeding hens as 
breeders. I do not care what you do with your laying flocks, 
because I hope you will get all the eggs you can from them by 
any sound means. But I appeal to your common sense to treat 
the reproducer on totally different lines. Do not put the lights on 
to make some of them lay two eggs daily; do not force them 
for eggs — numbers again ! — and do not keep them in large 
intensive houses managed for egg-production like the layers. 
We have reached that stage of greediness when we try to blot 
out broodiness entirely. I am no lover of the bird that goes 
broody every month, but I do like to see a pullet have a rest 
and come up fresh as a second-year hen for breeding. I 
suggest that we use our discretion, and let a hen rest whenever 
we think it will do her good and build her up, so long as we 
are sure that the said hen is a quality one and a breeder. 
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Many of the best hens do not go broody till late in the year 
when they have put up a big total. I think we should then 
let them have a batch of eggs, the chicks going to the table; 
it will provide just that rest which is needed to build up tho 
young hen for reproduction and the laying of the hatchable 
egg I know ray methods arc against the usual ones recom- 
mended, but that is why I am placing all my cards on the 
table, to make each reader have a quiet think, and to let 
common sense reign instead of automatic methods. 

It is well known that the early moulter is the worst layer 
and we can grade her out; but while the late moulter is generally 
the layer of the most eggs (1 will not say “ best ” layer as 
quantity is not the only key to quality in a bird), she lays on 
so long and moults so late that her eggs are not fertile till late 
in the following spring, and she can be a source of trouble, 
bhe moults in an unnatural season, when everything is against 
her, and she cannot be expected to build herself up again 
quickly and be fit and strong for early breeding. Yet breeders 
try and force her to be a breeder, and cannot see why she fails. 
Hatchability should be the only test for the dam whose sons 
we need. Many a hen will give six chicks from every twelve 
c gg s P u t down, while but two will be reared to maturity. We 
do not want that undesirable type. Another hen will yield 
ten strong chicks from twelve eggs, and eight will be brought 
to maturity. From such a dam comes the brand of stock 
cockerel we need every time, even if we have to pay a goodly 
sum for him. s y 

I may not want to bother with pullets that moult in Tunc 
and July, but do not think so much of those which moult in 
say, November and December, and arc out of form for breeding 

generally the flier. Let us hit a happy medium, and try 
to avoid both extremes. I think that the best breeding hen is 
the one which gets over the moult and comes into lay around 
JJeccmbcr, thereby coming in for early mating and fertility. 

1 he question arises as to whether or not we should put all 
hens into a moult in good time to prepare them for breeding 
in their second year. I have tried this plan with excellent 
results, although I agree that with some hens it is difficult to 
stop them laying, and they lay away merrily while dropping 
their feathers at the same time. The hen which so often gives 
trouble with hatching results is the bird which commences t< 
Jay in October and carries on round the twelve months without 
wishing to start the moult. Laying well into the next autumn, 
the bad weather catches her when she wishes to moult in 
November and December, and she often hangs in the moult 
and does not prove very fertile early in her second year 
Maybe it would be to the advantage of high-record hens of 
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this brand to make them moult by a change in housing and 
environment, with a reduced ration. (Jr, if one wanted a 
quick return, then the hen could be sent to an autumn Utility 
Show, where she might be started into the moult very readily 
«f loose in her feathers. 

One has to bear in mind the reasons why one bird lays more 
eggs than another in twelve months. The large, coarse bird 
will take a very long time to mature, will have several broody 
spells, and, while going into an early moult, will take months 
and months to get over it and into lay again. The high flier 
will begin to lay early, will go through the year without a 
broody period, and will moult late; and many will lay on while 
moulting, just sapping their systems and weakening their con- 
stitutions for breeding the next year, i.e., for reproduction. 
The problem is very important, and the owner should decide 
very carefully where production ends and reproduction begins. 

Another vital item concerns the management of the hens 
during their breeding year. Since the intensive type of laying- 
shed came into vogue it pushed aside the old-time pattern of 
housing as then employed for the breeding pens. In the old 
days, before modern housing became popular, each breeding 
pen of birds occupied a small roosting-house, to which was 
attached a covered scratching-shed. The birds were kept on 
range, so to speak, and many did not even trouble about 
scratching-sheds. Of late years it has become the modern plan 
to keep hens intensively, even if they are to be bred from, 
whereas I suggest that extensive methods are very desirable. 
Intensive housing without a doubt makes for high egg-produc- 
tion, and must be adopted where the owner is after egg- 
production — quantity. But all hens earmarked for breeding 
from should, in my view, have free range, even though they 
should be provided with sound and comfortable quarters. 
Intensive methods mean too many eggs, whereas extensive 
management keeps the birds laying quality eggs instead of 
quantity. I suggest, therefore, that while we should see that 
the breeding hens are not subjected to every set-back from bad 
weather conditions we should let them have as much range as 
possible and just keep them laying. The extensive or free- 
range plans I recommend will slow down egg-laying a bit, and 

make for better eggs as regards contents from the view-point 
of hatching and rearing. 

I like a type of house as illustrated in Plate 4 7, which 
design is made by Messrs. Blaksley and Blyth, of Pedigree 
Poultry Farm, West Moors, Dorset, and used on their farm. 

11 i S a j- ” P attern house, 12 ft. long by 10 ft. wide, 

and is divided into two sections across the centre by a wooden 
and wire-netting partition containing a door. There are glass 
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shutters to the front, with outside nest-boxes below, and elass 

panels underneath to light up the floor and litter. At the 

end of each section there is a pop-hole or exit with a door at 

each end of the building, and perches and drop-boards at the 
back of the house. 

fo a f dvaDtage o£ such a double breeding-house lies in the 
fact that prior to mating up the pens 1 can run twenty hens in 

the house as one flock with the door in the centre partition 
left open. As 1 shall have double grass runs or enclosures 1 
can open the pop-hole shutter to one of the two runs while the 
other enclosure is resting. When I mate up 1 can close die 
division door and allow ten hens in each half headed by a 
male, and then we have two mated pens. Each pen of birds 
will use its outer grass enclosure. After the breeding season 
i withdraw the males and let the twenty hens run as a 

n^’ cult . in K down expenses and labour in feeding 

and attention, and the runs can be rested in turn. 

Other advantages are that 1 can run in the house twenty 

anH S QhSi m0 ? ltmg *K Ut wh . cn they do re( l uire care and attention 
and shelter from the winds, etc. 1 can also run twenty pullets 

for trap-nesting as a flock. Breeding hens, or even pullets 

being trapped, 1 would allow out in all weathers except the 

worst, the birds going in for a scratch when they felt so dis- 

posed. In this double house, too, I can run up to thirty hens, 

which allows me to withdraw any inferior ones at the last 

* f 1 S( ? w u ls . h * 1 can even grade out all except the 

in i y h^h ten i> 1 Can “ ale up ’ leav,n g th e others unmated 

in the other half-house. When in a tight corner 1 can devote 

a house to hens in one half and pullets in the other, or even 

have a pen of heavies in one side and lights in the other section. 

It is an accommodation house which will be found very useful 

as will all houses that can be divided as advised. If 1 should 

be Pushed for housing accommodation for a time, I can clear 

one halt of the house and use it for maturing pullets, as. for 

instance, those picked for Laying Tests. As I have pop-holes 

at each end of front and back 1 can, if desired, let the birds 

out on free range at the back and rest the runs. 

The question of the best system of management for the 
pullets being trap-nested for their first year of laying calls for 
attention. 1 contend that the kind of care devoted to them, 
then, decides their value as second-year breeders. If they arc 

f ° r J ust to P ut U P h >gh records on paper, 

then they can be easily ruined as breeders. I have known birds 

com ' back ; rom , certain laying competitions which were utterly 
worthless for breeding purposes, because they had been 
so forced for eggs to get the records from them. 1 suggest that 
it would be better to go without a few eggs in order to let the 
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pullets have some free range, etc., so long as they arc not 
stopped in their laying by the very bitter elements. The same 
applies to rearing, in that we must not coddle the youngsters, 
and must have both eyes on strong and healthy stock. In a nut- 
shell do what you will within reason with the layers, but do 
rear and manage the breeders on sound common-sense lines, 
thinking always that they are the reproducers. 

One matter of importance to me is the choice of an ideal 
site for the breeding pens. I contend that they do much better 
when they have a quiet spot, such as an orchard. In Plate 
48 we see some of Mr. H. W. Honey’s White Leghorn breeders 
in his orchard at Alton, Hants. Some of the hens in my 
photograph are four and five years old, and laid very well 
in their fourth year. They have bred some of the best stock 
in this country that have done well at Utility Shows and in 
Laying Tests. I always believe in keeping hardy valuable 
hens for breeding so long as they throw fertiles and robust 
chicks. I never believe in parting with quality brood hens. A 
four-year-old hen may prove a wonderful stock-getter, especially 
in light breeds, if mated to the right cockerel; and if one goes 
by ages only, then the usual plan is to discard hens when 
finishing their second year of lay. By all means grade out 
birds exactly when they cease to be useful, even before they 
lay if they are weeds. But do not sacrifice quality for age, 
whether in males or females, but take every care of adult 
stock and keep on the best only for several seasons. Let 
quality decide. 

Adult stock of three or four years of age cannot, however, be 
expected to be commercial propositions, i.e . , you must not 
expect to sell hundreds of hatching eggs from the pen. Rely 
on your early pullets and second-year hens to vigorous cockerels 
for the commercial sale of sittings and chicks, and just get 
a few nice chicks from the older stock. Adult birds that are 
kept on must, of course, retain their vigour, and should always 
be mated to vigorous cockerels or young males, so that you 
have age on one side only. Help them over the moult as they 
get older, and let them be mated up only when fit. 

The advantage of a sheltered spot for the breeders cannot be 
overlooked, especially for early work. You cannot expect to 
have the best hatching results early in the year if the birds 
are kept in a bleak and exposed field where there is not a 
particle of shelter. The benefits of an orchard for breeders 
come in here, because the birds have protection from wind 
(which by the way fowls of any age do not appreciate) and 
shelter from the hot sun in the summer. The sun will exhaust 
hens, and shade is very important. It is a good idea to let 
the breeding-pen enclosures run into a belt of trees or a hedge, 
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h ® ns , enjoyin .f the sh ' lter provided. One can help matters, 
too by having the wire divisions to the runs boarded up for a 

l rOI V he bo “ om to , kee P the ground winds away; or 
thatched hurdles can be used, or zinc sheets, or even asbestos. 

Until the runs are properly boarded round as described, a 

barrier of wattled hurdles can be erected to advantage right 

across the run near the house, behind which the hens can 

^ t 1 i 4 . . — J ^ a ^ j • to cause infer- 

tility or bad hatching and rearing results. 

If small roost ing-houses are used for breeders, one can attach 
to each house a small, dry, covered run, which can be littered 
down; or one can erect a nice scratching section at the side of 
the house. This can soon be erected, and will need just a 
roof, back, and end, and can be open in the front except for 
a board at the bottom two feet or so up. If necessary, there 
can be just a roof on supports, with a two-foot board at 
back, front, and end to keep out the wind and ground-draughts 
A section of the front can be left unboarded, or better still 
a pop-hole made for the fowls to gain entrance to the shed or 
she ter. The latter must be rain-proof (the roof can project 
well over the front and back), and the structure need not be 
igh, and can be littered down, the grain being scattered 
lcrein. I he fowls can use the shed when they like, and will 
not be confined to it. 

Breeding stock, too, should be fed on different lines to the 
layers. They should not have so much fish-meal as the 
latter, and should not be forced. If the breeders are fed on 

mf ii rC u gra,n masb to keep them in hard condition, that 

a'Ti 11 u 11 ac Jyantagc t from the view-point of vigorous chicks. 
And all breeding stock should be kept free of excessive internal 
tat, seeing that overfat hens give so much trouble from infertiles 

and dcad-in-shell, also weakly chicks. Scratching exercise 
is imperative. 


When the hens arc in moult they should be taken care of to 
see that they moult out properly. When dropping their 
feathers they need protection from the severe weather, as 
wind and bitter elements will make them “ hang ” in the 
moult. They can be specially fed when moulting, having 
P 1 ° re , fat ln ^he diet by way of melted suet, cod liver oil, or 
boiled linseed. On some farms all the hens can be collected 
and placed in a flock in a large house just for moulting out, 
as they can be better looked after when in special flocks. The 
best methods of management will depend of course upon each 
P°H* try -breeder’s circumstances and requirements. 

The care of the male birds calls for attention here, because 
so many seem to neglect the males, no matter how valuable 
they may be. The old plan used to be to place the cockerels 
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in fresh quarters directly the breeding pens were broken up, 
but I am not sure if that is the soundest plan. My view is 
that the pens should be mated up very early, say in November 
or December, so that there can be from six to eight weeks of 
mating before the first eggs are set. I am against quick 
matings because males so often predominate in the offspring, 
and if we only wear the male down a bit by a longer mating 
there will be more pullets. In the ordinary way when pens 
are mated up in, say, January, and eggs are set within a 
short time, cockerels are to the fore at first and pullets pre- 
dominate later. We have been inclined to think that pullets 
by Nature’s laws predominate later in the season, instead of 
giving as the likely cause a longer mating up which wears down 
the male birds somewhat. I am all in favour of early mating 
and allowing ample time before eggs are set. 

If the season is to be a long one, then it will be easy to give 
the male a rest while another is employed. The question now 
arises as to whether or not the males should be taken away and 
housed separately after the breeding pens have been broken up. 
I rather incline to the plan that it is best to let the males run 
with the hens till well into the summer, and just house them 
separately while they are moulting. It cannot be sound to let 
the males run with the hens all through the year, but I do con- 
tend that it is natural to let the male function and be mated 
for the greater part of the year. Many males are bad breeders 
in their second year because they are kept for so long on their 
own, and their organs become dormant, so to speak. On the 
other hand, they should not be mated throughout the whole 
year, to include the moulting season. 

Take the case of matured young males which are hatched 
in January and February, and I find that far too many fail 
as stock-getters because they are not mated up till they are a 
good age, say bordering on the full year. I consider that 
directly the male is matured and full of fire he should be 
mated up to a few hens, not for good, but just to function 
the organs. Since in my research work I have adopted this 
plan with the early males I have very little trouble. Another 
point to bear in mind is that males should not be mated till 
they are fully grown and furnished, and hens mated to the 
male should be in lay or near production, so that they will 
receive his attentions and not upset the pen. High-strung 

squeaking ** hens should never be mated as they only upset 
the male and the pen. For the best hatching results the 
family or pen should be happy and be quartered in a quiet spot. 

When deciding the number of hens to mate to a male, please 
avoid strict rules, and try to suit the individual bird. I have 
often found bad fertility from a vigorous White Leghorn 
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male mated to a pen of ten hens, but directly I allowed the 
one male to look after two pens of hens he has proved very 
fertile We always want the vigorous male, so that we must 
have both eyes on the number of hens placed with him. 

The question of condition also comes into play with the 
ma J e - During the breeding season he must be kept very fit, 
and that means he must always go to roost with a full crop 
or have a good daily feed. I find it a good plan soon after 
mating to visit the roost at night and to examine the crops 
ot all males. Any with empty crops night after night should 
be especially marked for special feeding, the others one need 
not worry about. I always like a male that feeds well, because 
so many are the other way. The good breeder is usually fond 
or his hens and plays the gentleman to such a degree that he 
goes without his food, calling the hens and often letting them 
go in first to roost while he follows in the rear. That may be 
gentlemanly, but it does not get the fertile eggs and' the 
vigorous chicks. Every male, therefore, that is a poor feeder 
must be taken out and fed by himself every morning if the 
best results are to follow. Shut him out in the run by himself 

for twenty minutes or so and regularly give him a few scraps 
of meat. ^ 

t a , great believer in dusting the males regularly with 

Izal disinfectant powder when they arc resting, in order to 
keep the lice down. The same can be done during the breeding 
season, because lice worry the birds and loss of condition 

ui?- WS ' • each male re & u l a rly with the Izal powder, 

rubbing it well into the abdominal fluff. Hens can be treated 

in the same way. It is well to remember that lice attack all 
birxis that are overfat or overthin, i.e., out of condition. 

, 1 hC if u C ’ wh . en P u H ets are ready for laying, and hens are 
through the moult and ready to commence production again I 
see that they have plenty of Izal powder rubbed into the ab- 
dominal parts. Being fat, and built up for laying, the lice will 
come, and if the birds are dusted the lice will be kept down, 
until by reason of the hens laying well and getting into pliable 
condition at abdomen the lice will cease to attack, as they do 
not worry about birds that are in a really nice healthy condi- 
tion. Hens that have lice at abdomen get irritated, and may 
readily drop immatured yolks or go wrong in their laying 
organs through that irritation. And lice, to my mind, bring 
many other pests and troubles. 

Often when handling male birds that are resting I find 
them very inflamed at abdomen through being attacked by 
a real host of lice (the louse is a grandfather in twenty-four 
hours) without the owner ever suspecting it, showing that 
handling is very important as holding the key to condition of 
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the stock. During the moult, too, I often find the males 
struggling to get their new feathers without being helped. 
Often the feathers will become quill-bound, and are prevented 
from coming through. Such birds need more fat in their 
diet, such as melted suet, cod liver oil, or boiled linseed. And 
each feather may need to be loosened with a needle, care being 
taken to prevent bleeding. Young maturing cockerels also 
have difficulty sometimes in getting their tail feathers through, 
and need help in the same way. Often I meet with a flock of 
young cockerels, none of which has a tail, and the owner 
has not troubled to handle a few and ascertain the cause. 
Particularly is this met with in warm and dry seasons, and 
a little fat in the diet will put things right. 

When males are isolated for resting we need a good type 
of house or cockerel-box. Plate 46 illustrates a good pattern 
of cockercl-box, the design for which I gave to Messrs. Blaksley 
and Blyth, of West Moors, Dorset, and which they make. 
It has many advantages, in that it can be employed in innu- 
merable ways. I am always against one-purpose plant on the 
poultry farm because I consider such to be a waste and an 
investment in “ dead ” stock, whereas it is the live stock on 
the farm which brings in the returns. Supposing I am working 
with indoor heated hovers, I can place one of them in this 
cockerel-box until the chicks are old enough to leave it. The 
hover is then removed and used elsewhere, and the chicks 
remain in the cockerel-box. Later on the young cockerels can 
be graded out into one box and the pullets into another. 
Later still, perches can be placed inside, together with drop- 
board, and the centre division can be slipped into place and we 
can run adult males therein while they are resting; or half a 
dozen cockerels in each half for fattening for table; or half a 
dozen pullets intended for sale or Laying Test; or one can 
keep therein a few birds that are intended for Shows. At any 
time, too, a hen and her brood of chicks can be placed in each 
half, or one can wash a few males that are for sale and keep 
them clean till dispatch with the floor well bedded down with 
clean straw or litter. Such a cockerel-box, then, fits in with 
farm routine, and can be used in a hundred different ways 
for which I so planned it. 

When males are in separate quarters, remember that they 
should not be cooped entirely. Let them have a run out in 
turns, and be sure and have their quarters bedded down with 
litter so that all grain can be buried therein to promote healthy 
scratching exercise, which is as necessary for males as for 
layers to ensure condition. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CHICK TO REAR. 

1 'HE poultry-keeper can only expect the best results from 

rearing it he starts with the hatchable egg If the 

breeding stock have failed to produce the hatchable 

egg containing the strong germ, then 1 contend that the robust 

chick is out of the question. Many are unfair to themselves 

by not taking enough pains with the breeders and the eggs 

incubated. Hens may be bred from which are too short on 

the leg, thereby dragging their abdomens in the long grass 

and having intestinal disorders which will affect fertility. 

An excess of abdominal Hull in either sex may give iniertiles 

and one should clip the feathers during the breeding season! 

Again, hens with dropped abdomens, or hens that are high 

strung or frightened, will prove infertile. Take the case of the 

male, too, where the mash hopper or trough is so narrow that 

he does not like to get his head in it, and, in consequence, 

goes without his meals. Again, take the case of large open 

vessels where the male gets his comb right into the drinking- 

w * te *,» j°, be knocked out of condition when he gets his comb 
attacked by the wind. 

Backyard poultry-keepers endeavour to get fertility from 
hens kept and bred mtensivdy, with just fair results, in many 
cases because one can only get the best results where the 
breeders are on grass; results would be better if the male 
each year, was bought in and had been reared on grass! 
Backyard hens, too, may be run short of raw greenery, and 
that will hinder fertility. One other point concerns males with 
excessive combs, which play on the brain, are subjected to the 
bitter elements, and cause loss of condition in the male. All 
these things have to be considered when it comes to the rcarable 
chick. Many a male bird should have his comb removed if 
only for his health, but, better still, do not breed males with 
excessive headgear, but cut it out of the strain by selective 
breeding. Apply the same methods to excessive abdominal 
feathering— prevention is better than a cure. Hens with 
combs hanging over and obstructing the eye are made nervous 
and so often prove infertile; these should be removed from the 
mated pen, as should all hens which are ill, on and off, and 
which are not in laying condition throughout the breeding 
season. Let each mated pen be a happy one I 
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Once you make up your mind that the hatchable egg is 
imperative, you will get mucli nearer to the rearable chick. 
Make a rule to incubate only perfectly fresh eggs, and ideal 
ones lor shape, shell, etc. Next, see that the pens are mated 
up in good time and that the breeders are in good condition 
for breeding, also that the male is vigorous to the last letter 
and the ngnt brand of bird to head a breeding pen. The 
waste in eggs is appalling on many farms, because sufficient 
attention is not paid to getting the fertile and hatchable egg 
before incubation is due to commence. Eggs need to be 
collected very frequently in cold weather, and the nest-boxes 
should be liberally lined with material. When stored, the eggs 
should be kept in a warm place and be protected from the 
elements. 1 he eggs dispatched for hatching early in the 
season should also be packed extra well in wooden boxes and 
be well covered with warm material and ample packing. If 
the cold gets a free passage to the germs, then 1 do not expect 
to gel the rcarable clucks, and again 1 drop the hint that eggs 
are laid to produce young, and not for the table. Their 
contents are delicate and need every care and attention on 
sound lines. Have a proper storing-place, and see that the 
eggs are well protected from the cold until they are incubated. 
1 have often found eggs stored in a cold outhouse in an 
ordinary orange-box type of cabinet. Eggs can be better 
cared for in some instances if the cabinet is wrapped round 
with an overcoat of sacking or blanket, which idea 1 generally 
apply to incubators early in the season if they show a 
“ jumpy ” temperature, or fail to reach the desired degree of 
heat and hold it. 

With regard to incubation, you will be able to obtain instruc- 
tions, re this and other problems, from my “ Poultry-keeping 
on Money-making Lines ” and “ Poultry-keeping on Small 
Lines,” so that here I will deal only with special points. 
When the eggs are in the incubator your management will 
decide the rearability of the chicks that hatch out. If you 
allow the machine to go from one extreme to the other, or run 
it too high throughout the hatch, then the chicks will be weak- 
lings, and you cannot rear that brand even on the best of 
food and management. When you get the machine going 
steady, let it cool down before you place the eggs in, or the 
germs will be affected. You must not subject eggs to extremes, 
and placing cold eggs into a very warm chamber is damaging. 
Do nothing in a hurry, and do not risk valuable eggs until 
you are sure that the hen is really broody or the incubator is 
steady, and that both mean business. Make sure, too, that 
the eggs are really fertile. It is wrong to go by fertility on 
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the seventh day, seeing that there are strong and weak germs, 
and other stages have to be passed successfully before live and 
rearable chicks appear. I refer to dead-in-shell and addled 
eggs. Many just test on the seventh day, and finding 
developed germs (they never distinguish between strong and 
weak germs) in the majority, start selling eggs for hatching, 
only to find later that the clients complain of dead-in-shell, 
ad lib., and few chicks. Others place a few eggs under a 
trial broody hen, and getting chicks off, start the machines 
and sell eggs for hatching. Broody hens will hatch off eggs 
when those from the same pens are hatching badly in the 
incubators, and reliance shoidd not be placed on broodies in 
that way. It is here where there is so much waste of valuable 
eggs. If I sell a host of hatching eggs and the clients return 
all clears for replacements, I not only displease my customers, 
but get put back in my hatching, as I have to send other eggs. 
Do nothing in a hurry, and mate up in good time, going ali 
out for the fertile egg. Get trial hatches out very early and 
rely upon the number of chicks out and doing well rather 
than by the number of fertiles on the seventh day. This is 
the only reliable fertility test of a breeding pen. 

By mating up early one can grade out any male which is 
giving trouble from infertility or weakly germs, and can 
ascertain the reasons. One can also tell which pens are doing 
well, and can go ahead with their eggs for sale and hatching. 
Waste is thus avoided and delay prevented. If one has to 
replace a lot of clear eggs or infertiles, it may end in late 
broods for the owner, because he has to allow other eggs to 
go in order mot to disappoint customers, and goes without 
himself. The poultry-keeper must think of his own stock, 

a i gC f the CggS fc f tile earl Y so that he can get plenty down 
when they are not in greatest demand. So many make the 
mistake of selling all the eggs they can and then come along 
with late chicks which they have to keep for themselves and 
which never do well for them. This is a very weak policy in 
poultry-farming. 

I here make a plea for the early chick; the late ones do not 
pay. Get them out early every time, and stop hatching at a 
given time so that those already out and growing can receive 
every attention. In other words, keep to a system and always 
be too previous rather than behind one’s schedules. Every 
much t ^ le same on a poultry farm, so make out a 
schedule and do not depart from it. Have definite dates to 
mate up, to get the first incubator down, and to stop incuba- 
tion. Make up your mind what number of chicks you will 
rear to replenish your stocks and to develop the farm — and 
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When the breeding season approaches, the males will be full 
of fight, and will often “ scrap ” between the wires of 
adjacent pens to such an extent that both get knocked out of 
condition. Such must be prevented at all costs, because just 
when eggs are needed for incubation the males will be out of 
tone and robust chicks will be out of the question. Early 
mating will see them get fit again should such fighting between 
wires take place. I prefer, however, to have the divisions to 
runs boarded up for a given distance to prevent fighting, 
while at the same time shelter and protection will be provided 
which will help fertility and the condition of the breeders. 
Wattled hurdles or zinc sheets can be used if desired. Another 
way would be to have double runs to each house, so that the 
birds had a grass run resting in between. 

For the best results I am always in favour of small breeding 
pens headed by one male, care being taken to see that he has 
just that number of hens he can individually manage, based 
on his vigour. To mate up a hundred hens to ten males is 
rather of the “ hit-or-miss ” kind, seeing that the proper males 
to use are the vigorous ones that are always fighting. If one 
used weaklings there would be peace because one — the 
“ boss ” — would have control of the hundred hens, while the 
others spent their time on the perches afraid to come down. 
I consider the ideal, therefore, is to have a properly laid-out 
breeding section with small mated pens headed each by a 
single male. If one pen fails, the others can be persevered 
with. Watch a large mated flock, and apart from fighting, 
you will see that directly a male treads a hen other males 
immediately knock him off. If large-flock mating must be 
employed, then never mate up less than three males, so that 
when two are squabbling the other can attend to the hens. 
Again, have the house some distance from the outer wire- 
netting so that there is ground behind the shed ; also have 
small bushes planted near the house so that each male can 
be in charge of a lot of hens and is unobserved by other males 
when attending to the hens. 

Another point of importance concerns the spurs on adult 
males, which grow to a great length and become dangerous 
to owner, the bird itself, and to the hens. The latter can 
easily be injured in the back. Just as 1 should dub the male, 
so should I remove the spurs of the adult male when they 
became too long and dangerous. To remove them is quite a 
simple matter. Wrap the shank up with a damp cloth, just 
leaving the spur clear for treatment. Next get a steaming-hot 
baked potato and push it right on to the spur and down on 
to the damp rag, which is to protect the shank. Leave it on 
for a short time and then you can twist the spur off from 
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the roots. Some file the spur through, or cut it and then file 
off the edges to make them smooth, but the other method 
is very simple and efficient. When dubbed, or with spurs 
removed, the birds are not exhibited at Shows. 

When the chicks come out we will be looking for weaklings, 
and not thinking so much as in the past of the number actually 
out. Many sleep, so to speak, in the incubator house to see 
if any more come out ! Let us have quality before quantity ! 
In the first place we will get some chicks that are faulty as 
regards breed points, so do not argue that breed points are 
nothing to do with laying merits. Breed better poultry , and 
let that be your aim always; if you are a stock-breeder my 
notes concern you all the more. By all means let us have 
eggs in plenty, but that does not excuse us from neglecting 
purity of breed points. We steal the breed name, and should 
keep the stock up to true characters or call our birds white or 
red or buff layers, and omit any reference to variety. Many 
chicks may have feathered shanks or single combs instead of 
the true rosecomb. Mark these when hatched and place them 
apart for rearing up for table or cheap sale. Some poultry- 
keepers want just layers, and do not mind where they fail 
in breed characters; such persons will buy mismarked birds 
at cheap prices. And if commercial egg-farmers want mon- 
grels, or first crosses, or impure stock, we cannot interfere with 
them because that is their business. But those who sell stock 
have a duty to the industry to perform, namely, to breed for 
purity as well as egg-laying. If they sell a cockerel it should 
breed true progeny, which I am afraid has not been the case 
up to now, as a general rule. Still, many now are seeing my 
view — utility with beauty — and the public are calling for that 
stock, so that those breeders who wish to keep up with the 
demand and the times, and not to be left behind, will take note 
and breed to some standard — and charge extra for it. All 
who want graded articles should pay for same, naturally. 
But for breeders to make their own standards and not to heed 
what the public have to say, and require, is contrary to 
common-sense rules. I have always been honest in my ideas 
of utility first and beauty next, and that bird the public 
want. No one can find fault with such an ideal, because 
we eliminate the mongrel-looking layer and the monstrosity 
which has just breed points and no utility. Happy mediums 
are the objective. And they are possible without losing 
anything by way of egg-laying, so long as when mating 
one has in mind beauty all the time. Because a hen lays 
280 eggs and has a wry tail I can never see why she should 
be mated to breed a lot of ugly and deformed progeny — it 
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is like mating up a rumpless hen because she lays well. Breed 
by all means from the good layers, but give preference to 
those which possess and will breed true characters. 

Always incubate White Wyandotte and White Leghorn 
eggs separately, where possible, especially if the chicks are 
for sale as day-olds. Then any single-combed chicks from the 
Wyandotte eggs can be marked and known and sent to table 
if cockerels, and sold cheaply as layers if pullets. They will 
not then be sent to customers as Leghorns to cause disap- 
pointment, and to give the breeder a bad name. At the Shows 
I constantly have single-combed Wyandottes exhibited under 
me, the owners thinking that they are true Wyandottes. I 
remember once having four such pullets entered in one class 
when I had to pass them all; here the owner bought a sitting 
of eggs as pure Wyandottes and the resultant chicks had come 
with single combs, and he did not know even what comb a 

. ^ ^ Id 1^ ^ one Show I also had several 

single-combed Wyandottes under me, and the owner had even 
gone so far as to show a trio of single-combed Wyandottes 
in the breeding trio class. Some try to persuade me that 
they arc White Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Whites, etc., 
and enter them in A.O.V. classes — and not a few breeders 
openly mate them up to pure Wyandotte males, ignoring the 
single combs. 

Here one should know exactly what a rearable chick looks 
like at a day old, because the same type holds good throughout 
the bird’s life. In the first place, the chick walks on the pads 
of the feet with well-developed front and abdomen. Through- 
out it is well balanced. The weakling walks on its toes, with 
front flat and abdomen cut away, giving it a stilted or 
unbalanced walk. Its shoulders may be raised to meet the 
head, while the weakling will constantly be crying or peeping 
as if it is cold and miserable. Observation will show us which 
chicks to kill, so that they do not spread trouble to others in 
the brood. 



CHAPTER XV. 


CROSS-CHECKING ON THE “ POWELL-OWEN ” 

SYSTEM. 

I N order to understand my score-card one should go all out 
to have plenty of experience in handling with trap-nested 
stock w^h known records — high, good, medium, and low. 

u- u opt . ing r thls plan thc operator will obtain that observation 
which makes for good hand-grading. After all, it is thc 
tion of my system that counts. Many err in commencing to 
grade right away without knowing what is their objective and 
without endeavouring to balance a bird. It is the balancing 
of a bird that makes for success in grading, because one must 
have an idea of what the bird has been and may be in the 
future, as well as what it is at the time of handling. Is she 
handling at her best or will she improve? Is thc hen growing 
on to make a heavy bird in excess of our ideal ? Experience 
alone can teach the operator the answer to such problems. 
Readers therefore, must bear in mind that hand-grading 
cannot be learned in two minutes, and that the way to master 
my system properly is to practise on hens and pullets with 
known laying records, also with males individually bred from 
dams whose records are known. It took me years to complete 
my score-card, and it was based entirely upon wide experience 
m jt il Ing birds with known records. At first a practice 
card, I brought it out publicly when I submitted it by request* 
to a committee of the N.U.P.S., who had to examine all utility 
score-cards for judging utility birds. My card was accepted 

°* v?? se sen ^ * n » anc * since then I have done everything 
possible to explain its workings to the poultry public. It was 
also accepted by the Poultry Club. My critics have attacked 

An < T ar - every P? ss »ble moment and in every kind of way. 
All 1 wish to add is that the card remains exactly the same 
as when I completed it, and has not been altered. My critics 
thought that I had merely put pen to paper and hurriedly 
drafted the card, and thought they would be able to pull 
it to pieces. Sufficient to say that all other cards have been 
altered, and many of my own original points have been added 
to the others. Still, they are welcome to them. I mention 
this so that all who are interested in hand-grading will just 
carry on in a straight line and reap the benefits, not turning 
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away because they have doubt in their mind as put there by 
the critics and those with an axe to grind. All l am interested 
in is teaching the good of hand-grading to all who care to 
listen and to study it. 

What attracts me at first when handling is weight, because 
I am not interested in a bird which is too heavy or too light. 
I want a good medium bird every time. In the first place l 
am after a compact bird which, when taken in my hand as in 
Plate 49, docs not struggle but is easily held. My method 
of taking a bird in hand is here seen, and if the bird is 
compact and well balanced she will hold her head up and tuck 
her legs up under her for preference. That is the best key 
to weight, because it means a well-balanced bird. Now if I 
take a bird in hand, as illustrated, and down goes her head, 
I know that she is angular and unbalanced with her excessive 
weight, or length of shank (excessive bone). Every time 
she is moved her head will go down. Practise this, and you 
will then have your first lesson in what I call compactness. 

If the bird is excessively heavy I am not interested in her, 
nor am I if she is too small and light. My card is specially 
prepared so that one can check the points of every bird. For 
instance, if she is a good hen she will continue to score up, 
but if a low-grade bird she will be marked back throughout 
the card. We have to bear in mind that bone holds the key 
in the utility bird; if in excess, then the bird will be too 
heavy, and if too fine it will be the other extreme. We must 
keep in mind our objective of the medium bird in each sex, 
and medium bone is desired. Weight in excess is too much 
bone, although it is not generally believed to be so. I often ask 
those in the audience to guess my weight but they are always 
very wide because they do not know bone weighs. The average 
person thinks that the stout person weighs the most and the 
lean one the least, whereas bone alone holds the key. I wish 
all graders to bear in mind that one can check up the bone 
in a bird by its beak and shanks. If a beak is very long 
and deep like a vulture’s beak, one can check up the shanks 
to see if they, too, are too coarse and the scales the same. 
One can go further and check up the breast-bone and the 
pelvis bones, which may be like iron if in excess. 

Just as we grade out the coarse-boned type, so do we treat 
the bird too fine in bone. Such a bird will have a long, thin 
beak, pins and needle shanks, and will walk on its toes, 
with front flat and abdomen small and cut away. It is the 
lack of symmetry that unbalances the bird. Seeking an 
ideal, we always go for a breeding shank which is the 
medium. If I am handling a White Wyandotte pullet I 
aim at a shank that is true to the Wyandotte or a heavy 
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n,T? ° n , e b y observ ation tells me that when the 

pullet has laid well she will make a good second-year breeding 

™ k V finC J ° n , a W y andotte or heavy breed a shank fine 
enough for a Leghorn or Ancona, then I regard the bird as 

too fine. But if you handle many birds you will find that 
quite a timber of pullets when ready to lay have very thin 
shanks 1 he fine shanked (to excess) pullet will lack weight 
and plumpness will not make a breeding hen, and is likely 
to stop laying after a batch of eggs in order to build up again 
for the next batch. She is too fine and lacks stamina, and 
even if she lays well she is a finished article. If she is flat 
in breast and small m abdomen (cut away) she may have gone 
too fine for laying but if she ,s good fronted she may be on 
the border-hne, although still undesirable from the view-point 
of building, breeding, or maintenance. Such a puUet often 
lays a great number of eggs when she is kept well fed and 
housed as on intensive and forcing lines, and may breed good 
males so long as they arc not Bantams for size. As a valuable 

rl 16 farm , a ! imng a l flock-average and stamina, with 
hatchability, rearabihty, and maintenance of health and heavy 

p y 5’ ls n ° l a business proposition as a breeding hen. 

I ullets bred on the fine side, too, will do better in a backyard 
run than on an exposed farm, and where they arc owned by a 
man who knows how to feed for eggs, as he puts in by way 

breeding * S lacking in the directlon of stamina and 

A pullet that is too fine will on my score-card be backmarked 
under bone as too fine, under “head" for too fine a beak, 
and under size for being too small. What is more, she will 
score low for capacity. 1 he compact pullet will have a well- 
developed front and abdomen with medium bone throughout, 
n Plate 49 the proper method of handling a bird is illustrated, 
the small finger going underneath the thigh, with the bird’s 
head down and tail up. When the hand-grader has become 
experienced he will make mental note of each bird when handled 
like this, especially as he will know exactly what type of bird 
he is handling for. / aim at having a heart-shaped bird , with 
the two thumbs meeting over the back and the finger-tips of 
each hand meeting under the bird at the breast-bone, the full 
abdomen and roomy frame bulging out the fingers to make 

if i ha P c * 1 am not keen on the triangle-shaped bird, 

where the fingers are not bulged out by the bird’s construction, 
but where the thumbs meet on the back and the finger-tips at 
the breast-bone to form an inverted triangle with flat, cut-away 

t S' mT n Barn r e ~) der Pullet being handled belongs to Mrs. 

J. M. Walker, of The Ferry, Chatteris, Cambs. 
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When my score-card was being attacked, a kindly corres- 
pondent sent me some valuable data of the system of score- 
carding employed by him at his insurance business-place. 
When you answer questions on the approved forms you are 
supplying information for the score-carders. At one time the 
doctors used to be in control, and if they gave it as their 
opinion that you would live thirty years, your insurance policy 
was planned accordingly. After the doctors had made their 
report, the score-carders used to add a report, but under a 
cloud of criticism their word ranked second to the doctors until 
a noted case came forward. In this instance the man was 
insured for a vast sum, which business the firm refused to turn 
down because of the good advertisement that would accrue. 
The doctors on examining the man said he would live thirty 
years more, and then the score-carders gave him up to two 
years. He died within six months, and before all the insurance 
had been placed elsewhere. As a result, the score-carders won 
the day and are now supreme. Naturally, I was pleased to 
have this data and went into matters very fully. The card 
allows deductions and additions like my card, but in number 
of years and not in points. For instance, if no relative has 
died from consumption you may have ten years thrown in on 
your card, whereas one case may mean the deduction of two 
years. But what interested me more than anything else was 
that weight started off just as it does in my handling system. 
Weight was taken into account, together with height and age, 
and the heavy person had very many years deducted, meaning 
a higher premium for him or her to pay. After all , for a long 
life of activeness a compact weight is the ideal , and you must 
insist upon the same with layers. 

Several years ago when I judged the first utility section put 
on at the Dairy Show, I passed a good handling pullet because 
she broke my first rule of excessive weight. The owner was 
rather disappointed because she handled so well, and was a 
bird that would have deceived those graders who only see 
capacity and think they know all about selection. That pullet 
was bought on my recommendation by a breeder, and she laid 
under 140 eggs, but mated up to a utility cockerel her daughters 
laid as many eggs as the dam but in six winter months. I 
remember that the top weight was over 140 eggs for the winter, 
and the others were 130 and over. She was too heavy as a 
layer but just useful raw material to breed layers when mated 
to the right textured high-bred male. She laid 2^-oz. eggs, 
and her daughters not only had true Wyandotte type, but laid 
eggs over 2 oz. There is a use for the heavy hens so long as 
they handle nicely for head, texture, etc., and are not coarse, 
provided they are mated correctly. If one mates a large male 
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to them then one breeds just table birds. Utility poultry- 
keepers should always remember that there is such a thine as 
breeding and that one must think of what a hen and male will 
breed when mated together, and not what each is when taken 
separately. You cannot breed two-ounce-egg layers from 
Bantams, nor can you breed heavy layers from “ cart-horse " 
types on both sides of the mating. ' But seeing that heavv 
laying tends to reduce the bone you can use one or two very 
large-framed hens to supply the strain with bone, so long as 
they handle well for capability. But do not use “ table ” 
males if you want to breed layers, because every time one 
should have size on the hen's side and texture on the male's 
as stated previously. 

On my card, if a bird is too heavy, it will lose points for 
coarseness of head, feather and bone, and excessive size, being 
marked too coarse," just as the opposite type is marked down 
as too fine \ou can always read a bird from the card 
when once taken, and see which hens will be the best mates 
to such and such a male, bearing in mind his score-card. The 

latter can be read in detail as regards every good and bad 
point. 

Supposing we now study types of pullets. In Plate 60 
we have a pullet that has capital tight feathering, a splendid 
eye for both boldness and good temper, together with a face 
* i/” J S smo °th and fine in texture. By many she would be 
called coarse in the bone, but on the other hand she has a 
nice medium beak (short and deep) and medium shanks, such 
as one should have on a pullet that will make a good breeding 

e 11’ iXi le ^ aS a s P^ cnc ^*^ front and good depth at rear, with 
full abdomen. We want such points in our breeding hens, 
and this pullet is the type to lay well, and large eggs, and 
breed the right stock when mated to a textured cockerel; she 
may be termed my 180 to 220 egg bird. She has the desired 
breeding frame, and in addition handles well for capability; 
she is compact and active, and good tempered or docile. 

In Plate 58 we have an Australorp pullet owned by the 
Australorps Farms, Ltd., Street Court, Kingsland. Hereford- 
shire. She too has tight, silky feathering, a bold, bright and 
docile eye, smooth face, and wonderful handling for capability. 
But she is a little fine in the shank and beak, and in weight, 
and would be just the bird to put up a very high record and 
win a Laying Test, and yet might not thicken out into a grand 
dame as the desired breeding hen. She has, however, a well- 
developed front and abdomen, and consequently has the 
necessary stamina and is far from being a Bantam. I should 
use her as a cockerel-breeder to get that grand texture we 
want in her sons, and the latter would not be Bantams. In 
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other words, you can lose a little capacity in the cockerel- 
breeding hens and on their sons because one gets the extra 
texture for it, but one keeps the capacity in the breeding hens 
with as much good handling or texture as one can get. The 
dam of this pullet laid 2 q 8 eggs, and she herself laid over 220 
eggs in twelve months after importation. 

After weight comes temperament, and the observant will 
notice how friendly and docile are those pullets which put up 
the good laying records. In other words, those who are not 
able to get the measure of capability can at first be guided 
by temperament. I like the pullet which talks to you all the 
time, and which is easily handled. She gets in your way when 
you enter the poultry house, and comes to see what you are 
doing when you are hammering a nail home inside the house. 
Many in their ignorance and lacking observation never learn 
the lessons of this friendliness, and kick aside such birds which 
get in their way. The friendly , good-tempered pullet is the 
layer and the payer, and when she enters the trap-nest she 
will remain happy and contented within the nesting-box until 
released, and will not struggle and get hurt. She will receive the 
attention of the male, and will get her crop filled at every meal- 
time. When grading a flock and picking some pullets for the 
Tests, the pullet I am seen with in Plate 57 had a lot to say 
for herself, and I just placed her on my arm and had her 

snapped.” Such is the pullet to send to a Laying Test or 
to trap-nest for future use in the breeding pen. 

When grading I am never interested in any pullet which is 
bad tempered, highly strung, nervous, or which struggles when 
being handled. Never hold on when a pullet in hand is strug- 
gling violently, or the intestines or oviduct may be expelled and 
the bird may be lost. If she will not allow herself to be 
handled then grade her out as of undesirable type for breeding, 
trap-nesting, or Laying Tests. The same applies to the male, 
so select the one which has a lot of talking to oblige you with, 
calls the hens at feeding time, shows fight, and yet is friendly 
when in hand. It is high capability which is denoted by the 
best docility and friendliness in both sexes. 

I often have to pick birds out and do grading after dark 
just aided by a storm-lamp, and I go a lot then by temperament 
followed by my thorough handling. If you will place the 
lamp just outside the poultry house and enter the roost where 
the birds are perching you will have a few lessons on docility 
and grading, but do not take the lamp inside or all the birds 
may commence to move about. The flighty, nervous, or 
highly-strung birds will be noticed to drop from the perch and 
to run along the drop-board at the back, or to take a spring 
from the board on to the floor. Before you get so far you 
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may find a few birds of the real flighty kind sleeping in the 
nest-box where they hope to find peace and be free from 
bul lying by others Now pass along the perch, gently patting 
each bird on the back, when the most docile will not make a 
protest, whereas the frightened ones will squeal and arch their 
neck-hackles when handled, and fright will be seen in their 
eye. They may even peck the handler in bad-tempered style 
believing to get one home first before they are killed. I am 
sure that these frightened squeakers think they are going to 
be slaughtered. They continue to squeal and will not be 
pacified. When feeding, another hen has but to look at them 
and away they go, and in consequence their crops are invari- 
ably empty. When in the nests laying they soon fly off if 
another hen just looks at them. 

Cockerels of this frightened type are of the same kidney, 
ruffling their hackles like a cockatoo and squealing, with fright 
in the eye. They spend most of their time on the perches 
out of the way if several males run with the flock 

Allowances have to be made for such breeds as Anconas 
and Black Leghorns, which often are wild, but plenty will 
be found among them to be very docile. With these breeds 
however, study observation. Drop those which struggle 
volently and refuse to be handled, and concentrate on those 
which settle down after first protesting. I have graded pullets 
out of a wood and found plenty to be friendly, although they 
had not been handled before. When writing of docility I 
am often told that trap-nesting and handling are alone res- 
ponsible, but those who speak in this way have done little 
handling It is experience in handling very many birds 
u VeC k, teaches you right from wrong. Even before 

they have laid, some pullets show nice dispositions, while others 
are wild and bad tempered. It is the trained eve which 
decides eorrectjy the temperament of the pullet or bird being 
handled and there is a type of fighting pullet which I would 
not send to a Laying Test because she is quarrelsome and 
ready to fight any bird. You can detect her by her “ bossy ” 
talk and actions. You may have seen such a pullet and just 
commented upon her as showing traces of game blood. She 
can bully her sisters that are with her in the same pen at the 
laying competition, but might in a flock get a good thrashing 
herself and lose condition over it. To my mind, pullets that 
have the laying capability strong within them inherit naturally 
the good and docile temper, whereas those low in capability 
are born with nasty tempers. The nervous or frightened ones 
lay either 28 or 280 eggs just according to their environment 
and the number of birds running in the flock. It is tempera- 
ment which makes one pullet when kept on her own as in a 
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single-pen competition exceed the average of six pullets; six 
will beat sixty, and so on. The larger the flock and the usual 
rule says that the lower shall be the expected average of 
production. 

I have tested my contention, re docility, too many times and 
for too many years to refrain from pointing it out as part of 
the grading system I practise. For instance, I have at very 
many Shows lectured on temperament and docility, and have 
for my demonstrations asked a steward to bring me any of 
my winning birds. Now these have been picked out by my 
detailed card and not by temperament, and yet I have never 
made an error in that direction, all winners answering with 
good docility, whether in lay or not, trap-nested or not, trained 
or not. Many critics at Shows when this is pointed out to 
them state right away — and criticism is on the tips of their 
tongues— that training is responsible, but utility men do not 
train their birds like exhibition breeders, and as mentioned, 
the same is met with when I am grading on the farms, even 
if the pullets have just been brought in from a wood or from 
free range. 

When I took the members of Bethnal Green Society over 
Major Tom Potter’s farm, a White Wyandotte pullet followed 
us round from pen to pen, and even across a field. When ] 
was on Mr. W. Collins’ farm at Bulwell, a White Leghorn 
followed us round by flying over the wire-netting divisions 
to the many runs. When we stopped she remained handy, 
and finished up where we all did. We had been grading the 
pullets, and she carried a top quality ring. When on the 
Worcestershire Poultry Farm after dark I entered a house and 
said I would pick out a good laying hen by docility. I just 
patted each on the back, brought out a hen I liked best, and, 
striking a match we took her number and later compared her 
record. She had laid over 2«;o eggs in twelve months, and 
was the best producer in the flock. Last year I picked out in 
the dark a pen of Sicilian Buttercups for a Test, and I see 
for the tenth month one of them leads the section with nearly 
200 eggs for the ten months. Remember the breed mentioned — 
which is not the White Wyandotte — and I went on docility as 
far as passing over quickly all which did not respond. Recently 
I was grading for Mr. Leslie Williams, and wanted several 
nice hens, but everyone T selected could not be spared. The 
manager suggested that I should nominate a hen which was 
not on the lists for retention, and one that had not been a 
good layer, so I picked out a bad-tempered hen and had it 

r \i u ” tf* *' me - Remember that the breeder had trap-nested 
all the hens and had their records, and I was grading after 
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production without knowledge of what each hen had done 

n * tUr f [ y> layers of large eggs and good 

typed birds, and was telling him what had taken him twelve 
months of trap-nesting, labour, and expense to hnd out This 
grading, too, was after dark, aided by a storm-lamp 

I here are two kinds of docility, the one which is inherited 
and the other that is acquired, as in die pullet which is on 

de 4r ine '^ lhC ] u tter type g fades ln , of course, such 
pullets settling down when handled and becoming good tem- 
pered when trap-nested for a time. The former do not w^t 
andhng to bring out the docility merit, but the latter brand 
can be improved if pullets are handled when growing. In 
fact, the owner should be with his maturing pullets as often 

rhe P J OSS l bl f’ T? S , houJd lct 1)16111 cat trom h »s hand and from 
the bucket whde he stands near. The owner who makes his 

birds docile and lets quietude and friendliness run through 

each poultry house will get the best returns. Even Blade 

whfn°ii? S th nd AnCOnas wllJ ,n most cases respond to handling 
when in the growing stages if quality is there or high capa^ 

and^ke^ *V S owners should not neglect ^in these 

nr d m iu wS dS ' Butdle j fri g h ^ned and bad-tempered pullet 
or male bird in any breed will not be tamed, and 1 discard 

YVhen a ? e lrOIn dle breeding pens if 1 have the other sort 
pamnt 1 amplc °PP ortuni des to handle die 

hSidhJ H k progeny, and 1 have traced the 

down the frightened temperament from dam or 

• with Vh/ h“ S n nd dau e hter l s - ln fa ct, when gradmg I start 
,nrl 1)1(5 breeding pen so that 1 can memorise its good points 
and tailings when handling the progeny. I thus ^race 
deformities, temperaments, and short breast-bones through to 

enri r a ° g H ny A. 6 "® my tracill gs °n such personal Sfperi- 
cnees and not on theories. * 

. . . ^ ^ * . pullet in the moult: she 

h^M Ca T ICS OI ? M yin & , and moults at the same time. The 
a iH hy *l r i n i, g blrd ° nthe othe r hand is one mass of quills, 
^i d look s bke a porcupine, suddenly stopping laying and going 

moult* h i m °u A u a P " llGt r she wlU n °t bother about a^e^k 
moult but will go through a full moult if the pullets are put 

floV t0nC a H d a - false or P^da 1 moult sets in among the 
fn S . “if Ul !i Wmtei \ 1 have notl ced, however, thaOiens 
so a ^ d ar ?P roductl ve, do not in some breeds respond 

ro m - d - y * t0 d 5 cdl ^ as when in full flush of lay or just 

'merit LfnT oir’ bUt * is at SUch times 1 handlc for 

t# ^ one must use discretion, which, 

r a11 ' 1S die art of handling. I have often been asked why 

temperament is not on ray score-card, as I attach importance 
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to it. My reply is that it is allowed for, and very much so, 
seeing that docility stands for capability, the latter being half 
of the utility side of my card. 

Next 1 handle for any deformities, and will devote a chapter 
to this part of hand-grading. Finally, before I start score- 
carding a bird, I insist on a good type of breast-bone. I have 
always stood out for a reasonably long breast-bone, as against 
the excessively short one favoured by all, until I hit home my 
pattern, and even now supported by those who have had little 
experience in grading by hand. Often you see a letter written 
to the Poultry Press saying how absurd is my contention, but 
what experiences in handling does the writer put up to prove 
I am wrong 5 A pullet is so built that there are four muscles 
at abdomen, one running from one pelvis bone to the end of 
the Breast-bone, a second from the other pelvis bone to breast- 
bone, a third from pelvis bone to ribs, and a fourth from the 
other pelvis bone to ribs. These four wide bands of muscle 
have one main duty to perform, namely, to expel the eggs and 
the droppings. In the ordinary way, before the hen laid 2CO 
to 300 eggs per annum, these muscles would not be heavily 
worked, nor would they be in the expulsion of droppings. 
To-day, however, the duty of expulsion is very great, and the 
security for heavy laying depends upon the bird keeping the 
muscles active and the abdomen in control. This is possible 
only where the breast-bone holds up the abdomen. If the 
breast-bone is very short, the abdominal muscles have to hold 
up the abdomen as well as expel the eggs, and, if the internal 
organs become coated with heavy fat, the muscles are stretched 
to such an extent that they lose their elasticity and refrain 
from coming back into position. As a result, the bird can 
go wrong and begin to lay soft eggs, or to have yolks slipped 
before they arc ripe into the abdomen, or to produce double- 
yolked eggs. She can be infertile also, and have abdominal 
dropsy while the egg-organs go wrong through the bird con- 
stantly straining to lay the “ lump ” which she seems to feel 
at abdomen. I have looked at the bird with the dropped 
abdomen from all view-points, but cannot find a good word for 
her. The dropped abdomen, too, can drag in the long, wet 
grass and set up intestinal disorders, while the bird can become 
constipated, retaining the droppings and dying from internal 
poisoning. To me, a bird with a sagging or dropped abdomen 
lays 28 or 280 eggs per annum, and I prefer to take it as an 
undesirable type and to grade it out as a troublesome type. 
Such birds usually refuse the attentions of the male, and, 
while it takes six months or so of laying for abdomen to drop, 
it needs but a month or so to go wrong after the first real 
moult. Consequently a hen can lay well the first year and 
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badly the second. The abdomen, too, may fill with finid. 
causing abdominal dropsy. I have found pullets go wrong 
after laying but a few eggs through short breast-bon® 6 , 
abdominal dropsy setting in, shelled eggs being retained in 
the oviduct, or soft eggs being laid from the start through 
the hen straining the oviduct walls and muscles in attempting 
to “ lay ” the sagging and irritating abdomen. Very readily 
is the neart weakened, as noticed when such birds are handled 
and gasp. 

Heavy layers are apt to have, sooner or later, crooked breast- 
bones due to prolonged production and the finer bone found 
in utility stock, and, if the breast-bone is on the short side, 
then the abdomen may drop and laying be interfered with A 
slight curve downwards of the end of the breast-bone is some- 
times sufficient to make the abdomen sag. A longer breast- 
bone is a security against any kinking or twisting of the 
breast-bone that may follow a period of heavy laying. Many 
judge a layer’s quality by the number of eggs she lays in one 
stretch. You will hear a man refer to a hen as being his best 
layer because she has laid twenty-eight eggs in a like number 
of days; what counts is the longevity of production throughout 
the individual bird’s lifetime. Even if a bird lays a large 
number of eggs in her first year, she loses her usefulness as a 
unit if she goes wrong in her second, and produces but a few 
eggs. Often spring or summer laying is taken as a key to 
quality, and a man will say that his hens have been splendid 
layers, producing four eggs weekly for the last three months — 
when such were summer months — when anything in feathers 
ought to lay. No special period should be singled out, but 
both eyes kept on longevity, together with full winter produc- 
tion, if the birds are hatched to time. 

I remember grading some Columbian Wyandottes for Mr. 
L. H. Wace, the popular Secretary of the Columbian Wyandotte 
Club, and earmarked several birds as likely to do less than 
standard the second year, and they confirmed my contention 
by laying spasmodically through the short breast-bone failing. 
Such a bird often lays well one month and down comes the 
abdomen ; when it produces only a few eggs the next and the 
abdomen recovers, the bird produces well the following month — 
until the abdomen finally gives way or breaks down and then 
laying is bad. Another case I can quote concerns a poultry- 
breeder who selected all his birds with very short breast-bones 
because he was told by a Lancashire breeder that such was 
correct. After winning at the Test he made a tour of breeders’ 
yards and, by request, I went up to see him to get him over 
his troubles. Having sold all the decent breast-boned birds, 
he was left with all the short-breasted ones, and when I called 

L 
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I found dozens of birds with diarrhcea through the long, wet 
grass. Another hint on grading he had obtained was that 
short-legged birds laid the best ; the shorter the leg, the better 
the layer. Yet a third hint was that birds w'ith white eyes 
always laid well and did not give trouble from broodincss. At 
the same time several pens were egg-eating, undoubtedly due 
to a few producing soft eggs as a result of their short breast- 
bones. At the Tests his birds were dying, but after putting 
him right he was back among the leaders in two seasons at 
the several competitions he entered. 

In the ordinary way the heaviest bird is most readily affected 
by too short a breast-bone, a Light Sussex sooner than a Wyan- 
dotte, and the latter before a Leghorn. The only way one 
can help such birds is to keep the abdomen light and pliable, 
so that excessive and heavy internal fat is kept out of the 
abdomen. Then the muscles do not become so easily ruined. 
But one cannot treat any special bird in a flock, and so I grade 
out such types from the breeding pens in order not to have a 
lot of progeny with the same failing. If the owner cares to 
keep such birds together in a small house, and feeds them on 
grain only to keep them pliable at abdomen, he will get better 
results from them. But do not breed from them. The breeder 
1 mentioned had bred the failing into his progeny. The greater 
the capacity and the weightier the abdominal contents, the 
easier is the bird affected. 

I like a type of breast-bone then that supports the abdomen, 
leaving the abdominal muscles to do their proper work of 
expelling eggs and droppings. I insist, however, in having a 
straight breast-bone. When I place the right hand against the 
abdomen, between end of breast-bone and pelvis bones, as in 
Plates 50 and 51, I like to have it in an almost upright posi- 
tion. Place the palm of the right hand in position without 
going right into the abdomen, but rather as if a piece of wood 
had been placed on top of the pelvis bones and rested on the 
end point of breast-bone. Then turn the bird down in the 
position that it would walk and the hand should be on a slight 
slant not almost flat. When one places the fingers under 
the abdomen in such a position, or when the bird is on the 
perch, and draws the fingers along the breast-bone, the abdomen 
should not be felt sagging below the end of the breast-bone. 
Birds suffering from dropped abdomens can be noticed when 
perching by reason of the abdomen sagging well below the 
perch. On the drop-board under such hens will often be found 
soft eggs dropped at night from the perch. 

In Plates 50 and 51 I am seen measuring up a hen at abdomen. 
She is a four-fingered bird, as shown by my four fingers which 
are between the pelvis bones (on either side of vent) and end 
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of breast-bone (at small finger). The angle shown is the 
desired one. Note how in Plate 5 1 I am holding the bird 
with the left hand under the breast, and fingers between the 
legs while she rests in the socket of my arm. In Plate 50 
a side view is given of the same handling at abdomen. 

Held in the same way, I next place my three fingers between 
the pelvis bones in an upright position, as shown in Plate 52. 

It will be seen from my method of handling for depth of 
abdomen, in an almost upright position, that I secure real 
depth. The shorter the breast-bone the less the actual depth, 
as you can prove with a few simple tests. What counts in a 
layer is the depth, together with width and length of the 
abdomen. Now I may get a hen with seven fingers through 
a very short breast-bone, but she has no depth, so you may 
blame the handling for most fingers between the pelvis and 
breast-bone as responsible for very short breast-bones being 
popular. The handler, in his ignorance, thinks he has greater 
depth at abdomen in a seven-finger bird over a five-finger one. 
Had he kept to my card, and not to a single point (most 
graders go wrong here), he would have seen that I allot twenty 
points to a five-finger bird, which is given as the maximum. 
Naturally, when I wrote that down, I had in mind the fact 
that a five-finger bird in an almost upright position was about 
the most I found over a wide experience in ideal utility types. 
As a rule, heavy-breed females go five fingers here, and light- 
breed females four, although often one gets a full five in a light 
breed. 

When judging Moore Show the other day, Mr. H. Woulds 
mentioned the case of a Columbian Wyandotte cockerel with 
which he had done much winning, and even in utility (except 
under me). The bird had a very short breast-bone, and 
measured six fingers at abdomen in the space mentioned. The 
bird was never a good breeder or fertile, and suddenly died 
from abdominal dropsy. I should not trouble to trap-nest 
such excessively short birds, and should never breed from them 
or send them to Tests, nor would I send to a Test a bird just 
on the border-line. She might lay well for six months and then 
fail badly, and, remember, I have learned a lot about handling 
by examining minutely birds I have picked for Tests on their 
return, and others on their return that have been sent by 
breeders in an endeavour to find out why they laid well or 
badly. Often I have found a bird go wrong through a 
crooked breast-bone setting in and letting down the abdomen. 

A bird can have a perfect breast-bone for eighteen months and 
then it will become crooked. 

Never use a male with a very short breast-bone. Take no 
notice of those who criticise me, endeavouring to make out that 
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I want a breast-bone that is the other extreme and which goes 
inches beyond the pelvis bones, or that I need a breast-bone 
which curves up and supports the abdomen, representing a two- 
finger hen. I merely want true depth of abdomen, with the 
full and weighty contents supported by the breast-bone, and 
not the abdominal muscles. Bear in mind, too, that you can 
easily make a good breast-bone short if you so fatten out 
the bird at abdomen that the skin and muscles get stretched 
to such an extent that, not coming back, the muscles lose their 
elasticity and the abdomen sags. 

I am going into detail over the handling part of my card, 
because sound execution is the main thing. Few, if any, of 
my critics have seen me handling, except at a distance, or 
know my system correctly. The width of back is a measure- 
ment that is original in the way it is taken, and it is practical. 
I often hear a man say a bird has a wide back when I should 
call it the reverse, because there is only one correct way to 
measure a back. In Plate 54 I have photographed two birds 
to illustrate my point. I want you to picture the back, from 
wings to parson’s nose, as a bottle with the neck part at the 
top (L), B to E being the base. One takes the width of back 
at the widest part which is marked B. The question now arises 
as to the width and also the length of the neck part of the 
bottle. This is very important, naturally, because' the heart 
is within. In the first place I want great width at the neck 
of the bottle as at L, and I require less depth of neck than at N. 
The reason I need width of neck is to get room for lung and 
heart action. Plate 53 shows a very good snapshot of me 
taking this measurement, photographed by my friend Mr. A. 
Rice, of Wollaston, Wellingborough, Northants. In Plate 53 
I have placed my two fingers in the neck part, with the second 
finger right up against the socket of the wing. The wide part 
of back starts where my first finger ends. I allow two fingers 
for this neck part as a maximum, but like even less; in other 
words, I prefer to have the wide part of back well up to the 
wing sockets. The man with the broad chest has great power, 
and it is the chest part of a bird I am measuring in this way. 
I aim at depth through the chest of bird to get stamina. 

I can find you plenty of birds on your farm with very 
narrow and long necks and in some cases I could place four 
fingers in the narrow neck part. These are the birds which will 
be proved to have lung and heart troubles, roup, colds, bron- 
chitis, catarrh, etc. You can check me up very readily with the 
next bird you find bronchial. I always stand to be tested on my 
methods, and for years have been handling birds for breeders 
and selecting their pullets for the Tests. Had there been 
nothing in my system you would have heard of it from them. 
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I have never hesitated when at a breeder’s farm to take a bird 
m hand and to have myself tested. I remember at Mr Oscar 
Brown s place, in a friendly way, I said I would have a try at 
placing his ducks in their order, and I placed them just accord- 
ing to the number of eggs they had laid at Bentley Test I 
was picking after they had done the laving, and with mv 
experience could have saved myself the trap-nesting or recording 
of the ducks for twelve months. The pedigree breeder must 
trap-nest, but look what hand-grading must mean to the com- 
mercial man or the thousands of small poultrv-kcepers up and 
down the country who work in the daytime and have their 
birds as a business side-line; miners, too, who have night 
shifts, and attend to their birds by day, or brothers who work 
together one working by day and the other by night, so that 
the fowls can be looked after in turn. One has to get about 
the country to see the innumerable ways poultry-farming is 
carried on. When I was at Miss Barbara Raye’s farm last 
year, I suggested which I considered her best ducks in their 
order, and was correct. When on my first visit to the Austra- 
lorps Farms I went into every pen and picked out the best bird 
in each; only one slip when I had the second best in a pen. 

I do not do this to u swank M as all who know me are aware that 
is foreign to my nature, but I have done it each and every 
day to get converts to my hand-grading system, because I 
know its value to poultry-keepers in general, and the poultry 
industry in particular. On another pedigree farm we had a 
• friendly argument on short breast-bones, and, although after 
dark, I suggested we should get a lamp and visit any house 
containing trap-nested hens. This we did, and 1 found one 
short-breasted hen which was apparently in lay, but I suggested 
that she had not laid for many months and the records proved 
I was right. Had I opened her I should have found coagulated 
yolks in the abdomen. Then I discovered another short- 
breasted hen with abdominal dropsy, and we could not find 
an recorded to her for months back. Trap-nesting was 
continuing, but the non-laying of such birds would probably 
be put down to moulting as it was in September, but had I 
run through that flock many would have gone to the table, 
and at a great saving in time, labour, and foodstuffs. Where 
I am handicapped is that I cannot well mention names of the 
breeders publicly for all to read, as in their ignorance many 
might think these breeders had no good quality stock. I am 
out only to convince one and all that there is no flock in the 
country that would not be the better for severe grading. If a 
critic should challenge me I am quite prepared to prove my 
statement on his own farm. 
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All birds bred from and sent to the Tests, and especially 
male birds selected for the breeding pens, should possess a wide 
neck to the “ bottle ” of the back and a short neck. I always 
insist upon this for males, even if I let in a hen that is failing 
a little there. But I do not send such narrow-necked pullets 
to Tests where roup may attack them. Remember, then, I 
allow you as maximum a two-finger space in the neck. When 
measuring the width of the back, I always put on the card the 
number of fingers for the neck against the score for width of 
back, then I know the bird’s good or bad point. If a bird 
goes three or four fingers at neck, even if the back is wide, I 
deduct points, or marks, for width of back. 

Length of back is also governed by the neck of bottle, 
because you must take as your length from the wide part of 
back to the base of the parson’s nose. In Plate 54, length 
of back is good in the one bird, running from B to E, whereas 
it is short in the other. The ovary is in the widest part, and 
we need to aim at about five inches as a safety measurement 
for the length of back for ovary and oviduct. 

Plates 53 and 55 show to a nicety a good plan of handling 
a bird when taking the measurements of the back. With the 
left foot placed on a low box the bird is rested on its breast 
on the operator’s thigh, being held or supported with the 
left hand, two fingers being between the legs and two on the 
other side of the bird’s thigh. The legs must not be squeezed. 
The well-balanced bird will be easy to handle, being compact, 
as already explained. 

Width between legs is taken when the bird is standing on 
a firm base, by placing the open palm of the right hand between 
the thighs, near the breast-bone, as in Plate 56. I have seen 
many take this measurement with the bird in hand, when one 
could press the legs so far apart that one could get seven to 
ten fingers between. 

When cross-checking on my card it will be found that the 
bird with too much feather on thighs and at abdomen loses 
also in the length, depth, and width of abdomen, because the 
feathers in excess there suck the abdominal contents and pre- 
vent the intestines from making the eggs. Often type in breeds 
tends to encourage birds that are very fluffy, or feathery, in 
order to get curves, and eggs are lost accordingly, whereas, 
if my plan were followed, the full abdomen would make the 
desired curves, since with the loss of the feathers the abdomen 
would swell out in egg-making. Excessive length of leg 
(bone) will also suck the abdomen. 

If a bird stands wide, like an Indian Game, the handler can 
consider that it has just the right length of leg. If when 
standing normally the bird is knock-kneed, then there is an 
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excess of bone which should be cut for. Supposing with the 
right length of shank the bird stands narrow, then she will 
be narrow across the back, providing she is in lay or ready 
to lay, which will mean that she is matured. The width of 
pelvic arch will be wide if the bird has a good abdomen, a 
wide back and good width between legs. If the span of the 
arch, as taken with the thumb of the right hand on one side 
of the parson’s nose and the first finger on the other, is 
narrow, then one can expect the shorter measurements in width 
of back, between legs, and in abdomen. 

When handling a bird, if she (or he) becomes easily fagged, 
the bird may be suffering from heart-trouble, which is a thing 

to note especially in a male bird and in stock sent to Tests 
or to clients. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GRADING FOR LAYING TESTS AND TRAP-NESTING. 


E VEN where one has been careful in selecting the best 
possible breeding stock and in setting only hatchable 
eggs, the problems of rearing come along in their 
sequence. It has always been a controversial point as to who 
is the breeder, the man who mates or the person who rears. 
The majority vote for the breeder who mates up the pens, but 
I give the rearer half the honours. It is in the rearing that 
we make or mar our birds, and the pullet or cockerel at maturity 
is what the rearer has made it during the growing stages. 

I want the utility poultry-keeper to make a fast rule not to 
bother with chicks that aje not of the rearable kind. All 
weaklings should be killed when hatched, including all which 
are unable to stand or walk, but sprawl out their legs when 
they move. Let chicks settle down for a few days after 
hatching, and then go through them and kill any which you 
do not like the look of. The average rearer saves all chicks 
because he is not sure how to kill them. I have known poultry- 
keepers drown chicks because they did not make a success of 
the method of dislocating the neck. The best plan is to take the 
chick with the legs in the right hand and the head and neck in 
the left, then strike the head against a brick wall or a hard post 
sharply. Let “ breed well and kill well ” be your motto! 
It cannot help strong chicks if they run about with weaklings, 
and remember that the latter are the first to catch any trouble 
or epidemic and to spread it. I would go so far as to say 
that the laying of the matured pullets depends to a great extent 
on the high or low mortality of the broods from which they 
spring. If you have heavy mortality in a brood of chicks, 
those that remain will produce a low flock-average; if you 
have little loss and trouble, then the pullets that are reared 
from that brood will put up a good flock-average, other things 
being equal. All the more reason then why you should try 
and have the least possible mortality and trouble with the 
chicks in each brood. 

Many losses are due to faulty incubation, but I will assume 
you have taken steps to get the hatchable egg and the rearable 
chick. The next stumbling-block comes in the rearing and 
care when the chicks are very young. I would warn all 
readers of the risks run through intestinal chills. I have known 
a poultry-keeper take day-olds straight from the incubator 
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into the garden to have them photographed because the hatch 
was a record one, and yet saw nothing against it. You cannot 
play about with young chicks. I think, as with eggs, one 
should use sound and solid boxes for dispatch early in the 
season, with lighter receptacles later. Also the packing should 
be warmer. But day-old chicks should never be packed tightly 
because that will certainly lead to chilling. I have supervised 
exports of thousands of chicks and always put down the suc- 
cess to light packing so that the chicks could move about. 
Many breeders send out chicks a week old without the buyers 
noticing the age, and I have seen chicks with wing feathers 
sent out as day-olds. If you should get older chicks send 
them back, because you may otherwise have heavy losses 
within a week of delivery, although on arrival you may find 
them strong and healthy by appearances. Chills soon lead 
to heavy mortality. 

Always take your time in getting the foster-mothers ready 
and going steady ; at the start of the season have lamps burning 
in them for a time to dry out the internals and the litter. 
Speedy preparation of incubators and rearers is dangerous; 
work to schedules, and never overcrowd young chicks in the 
foster or let them out into the cold wind when but a day old. 
Use discretion always and study the weather. 

The construction of the chick is such that it will not help 
you in the rearing during the first fortnight; in fact, it will 
hinder you. Nine-tenths of the epidemics which chicks die from 
in large numbers can be translated into a single complaint, viz., 
chronic indigestion. Many people start feeding chicks as if 
they were cast-iron creatures, and it is a pity that the “ chick 
from within ” is not better known, for that governs the feeding. 
When a chick hatches out it takes into its body the yolk, which 
is its natural food. It is this latter which allows us with safety 
to send chicks when hatched thousands of miles by rail in a 
small wooden or cardboard box. The chick goes along nicely 
while the yolk is melting away. The yolk is attached to tne 
intestines by vessels or strings which have the duty of absorbing 
the yolk or passing it into the digestive organs. Now the yolk 
must be given a chance to get away, and there must be no 
hitch in digestion if that is to take place. Should the yolk 
not get clear then it hardens with the heat of the body, and 
nothing will make it melt, and every chick with such a particle 
of unabsorbed yolk inside the abdomen will die, even if it 
lives till six months of age, when you find it dead one day 
in the run. Sooner or later complications set in and death 
follows. 

The first step towards getting the yolk absorbed is to with- 
hold food until the chicks are 36 to 48 hours old. The next 
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safety course is to adopt a common-sense system of rearing. 

I prefer to start the chicks off on lightly-boiled egg and bread- 
crumbs, moistened with warm milk or water, and dried off 
with fine oatmeal or Sussex ground oats. I give nothing but 
this for two days and on the third and fourth days I give 
one feed of chick seeds as well as the above mash. From the 
fifth day I drop the egg and bring in middlings and give two 
feeds of chick seeds daily. On the eighth day I introduce 
bran and then give mash and grain alternately. I am a great 
believer in plenty of melted suet or fat in the mash for chicks 
during the early stages in particular, and from the second 
week introduce greenery of a succulent kind, giving milk to 
drink now and then. I find that if we take a little care 
during the first two weeks and get the chicks safely on to their 
legs we have little trouble. You can nominate epidemics with 
long names as the causes of heavy chick mortality, but wrong 
feeding and chronic indigestion are mainly to blame, in my 
view. 

Be sure and have dry litter, and keep chicks out of long, 
wet grass until they are long enough in the leg to raise their 
bodies out of the grass. Have the latter near the rearers cut 
short and let the chicks out on range when the sun has dried 
up the dew. Again, do not expose chicks to wind, etc., until 
they have become feathered; let them have plenty of shelters. 
Keep all utensils clean and foods up to sample and fresh to 
prevent irritants from doing damage. The sooner, too, the 
sexes are separated the better, because pullets cannot get along 
and make most growth if the males have all the food and 
bustle them. Males are left with pullet chicks too long, mainly 
because rearers arc not sure of the sexes. Master early sexing, 
and at a young age get the sexes apart. In heavy breeds the 
cockerels at an early age show good enough signs to guide 
one in separating them out. The head and neck of the 
male are built on more solid lines, but usually the cockerels 
in heavy breeds are tall, and the older they become the longer 
the legs seem to get. They feather with difficulty too. The 
pullets are more symmetrical, have neater and shorter legs and 
feather up more quickly. The shank appears to be short and 
straight, whereas in the male the thigh shows. Do not worry 
if you make a few mistakes because they can be put right later 
on. Grade into sexes at or near eight weeks of age and the 
pullets will then get a good start and not look back. Bear in 
mind that the utility birds are medium in bone and therefore 
are not out to help you to get size, seeing that bone makes the 
weight. Therefore all depends upon quick growth and every 
encouragement if the pullets are to have nice frames before 
they lay the first egg. When the first egg arrives the pullet 
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has finished her growth, and, if she is small in frame, then 
the eggs from her will tend to be small and she will be ruined 
as a breeding hen. 

Rearing methods I am not dealing with in detail, but I 
would ask every poultry-keeper to do plenty of grading among 
the cockerels, so that as many as possible can be sent to the 
table and be prepared for killing early to get the best prices, 
making room for the pullets. Often I have seen hundreds of 
cockerels kept on at a heavy loss, the owner thinking he could 
sell them all for stock purposes at top prices. If you have 
no name then you will not sell many cockerels, no matter what 
their breeding or pedigree may be, and only the few best 
should be kept on. Decide what number you wish to have for 
your own purposes, so that you can keep on a few more than 
required to make the last choice therefrom as late as possible. 
Grade out for table any with faulty points. A Light Sussex 
may have feathered legs, or a White Wyandotte may have 
white shanks, etc., so do plenty of grading out. No pullet 
must be overcrowded for a minute during the rearing stages if 
it is to make the best growth. Later on some of the cockerels’ 
combs begin to flop over, and other birds will go up on leg, 
showing no signs of utility; such can go. Deformed toes may 
put others out of the running, as may bad crooked breast- 
bones and deformities. So long as you have in mind the 
supreme need of getting to table early, and at the right time, 
all throw-out males, you will be working on the right lines. 
Keep ever in your mind the ideal matured male. 

Pullets can be hand-graded at any age if the handler has 
had the experience. Always go for the compact heart-shaped 
pullet with prominent breast, width of back, ample space 
between legs, wide pelvic arch, neat beak and shanks, and the 
>oungster which handles plump for age and walks on its pads. 
You can start by grading into a lower flock all pullets with 
flat chests, cut-away abdomens and triangle-shaped bodies, and 
which handle light for age — “ bad doers.” Those that walk 
on their toes come under this category. You will not be struck 
with the pullets which have narrow backs, narrow bodies, knock- 
knees, and no space between legs, or those with narrow pelvic 
arches. Aim at a good type of breast-bone and also straight 
pelvis bones. I always go for the bird which, when young, 
handles nicely for abdomen, and at the right angle with pelvis 
bones, straight, fine, and wide apart. I place them up in the 
top division, whether in males or females. I always keep in 
mind a straight breast-bone as against a rounded one which 
cuts away the abdominal depth. Exceptions there will be, but 
in hand-grading we keep to rules, and like all good birds 
and detest all low-grade ones. We try to pick out GOOD birds 
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every time; if we miss a BETTER we do not worry as we have 
a graded flock, and have picked good ones, which is far better 
than ungraded lots. Symmetry is the key-note to utility 
quality and at all ages. The chicken which handles plump, 
and yet fine, is heart-shaped, and walks about in a well- 
balanced style as if the farm belonged to him or her, is our 
objective. 

The time comes along when the bird sets in bone, and we 
test this by placing the thumb of the right hand on the back 
of the pullet near the parson’s nose, putting the first and second 
fingers of the right hand beneath the end of the breast-bone. 
Gentle pressure will move the breast-bone up and down if the 
bird is not set in bone, and the pelvis bones will be easily bent 
together, all bones being supple. Directly one finds the breast- 
bone rigid, and the pelvis bones stiff and not easily squeezed 
together, the setting of the bones has taken place. At that 
stage the vent is very small and the abdomen empty. I want 
you to study this side of my handling system very carefully, 
because it will help yon immensely in hand-grading. What 
is more, they are my original methods based on the construction 
of the hen and the internal workings. 

A pullet has to set in bone before she can develop her ovary ; 
at that stage the ovary is dormant and in appearance like 
bloater’s roc. When she begins to make her ovary, and the 
yolks begin to separate into small individual balls, the vent 
begins to increase in size and the abdomen to fill with the 
intestines which are egg-making. At first the vent (stretched 
to the full) may be as large as a shilling-piece when the abdomen 
will be half-full. One can tell to a nicety when a pullet will 
start to lay from this part of my handling, and I have won 
many Laying Tests on this knowledge, especially where eggs 
are scored at market values ; the selection depends to a great 
degree on sending pullets which will be timed to lay just as 
the Test starts, as the eggs will be scored at high winter prices. 
Send pullets which miss a month to such competitions and you 
will never pick up the lost time and values. A pullet picked 
on my system last year laid 143 eggs in six winter months and 
then went wrong and did not lay again. I think for the 
tenth month, with no eggs for four months, the pullet had gone 
down only to sixth or seventh. 

I want you also to bear in mind that the pelvis bones and the 
breast-bone begin to get fleshed with the setting of the bone. 
Therefore it is up to you to feed liberally from the setting 
u bone till the laying of the first egg if you are to get 
the pullets fleshed as they should be. Any sparse feeding will 
see the ovary develop without the bird fleshing, and when the 
first egg is laid the pullet will not be able to stand heavy 
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laying which drags on its system while a partial moult may 
take place. We are always told by some of those who do not 
believe in handling, that when a few pullets start to lay the flock 
should be kept on grain and short rations and be shifted to 
fresh quarters to stop them laying, and you write and state 
that you tried it and still they laid. It is for you to watch, 
by my handling system, the forwardness or backwardness of 
the pullets by picking one or two up now and then. If any 
shifting and short rations are to be tried they must be carried 
out before the ovary goes. In like manner, if a pullet starts 
to lay do not get excited but handle a few likely pullets until 
she is located and shift her. Do not cut the rations down for 
all the others just as you should be building them up for 
laying. Any set-back just then will see much damage done. 
You must make the best growth up to the time the ovary starts 
to develop and not after. 

We should have a proper schedule to work to, and I will 
mention my own. I consider that pullets which start to lay 
before September 15th will, in the majority, go into a partial 
moult; those starting to lay after will go right through the 
winter with production. Now I grade into two lots, because 
I know how dangerous it is to let those pullets which are coming 
into lay in October run with any pullets that are in a partial 
moult. The habit spreads and I run too great a risk of losin" 
baskets of eggs. At Tottenham we ran our first Test and let 
all birds sent compete. Many were not set in the bone and 
others were in lay. We had a bad time of it because directly 
one bird started with a cold the younger pullets caught it and 
it took three to four months to get the flock going. This 
happens on many farms where grading is not done. I want 
you all to tighten up your grading of maturing pullets just 
to see how much better results you can obtain by my methods. 

The first thing to plan for them is a house where the early 
laying pullets can be placed when graded out of the main 
flock. If you have no such place, then they will be better put 
with the old hens which will moult as usual and all can moult 
together. When handling reveals pullets in lay up to mid- 
September, grade them out from the flock and then concentrate 
on those which will start production from mid-September, say, 
to mid-October. These should be placed in a special house 
for winter laying. All pullets found on handling to be months 
out of lay can be placed in a house and be run for November 
laying. That is what I mean by graded flocks. A little 
practice soon makes one efficient in handling for the likely 
date of laying the first egg. If the vent is small and the 
abdomen empty, one can say that the bird is two months out 
of lay; if vent is as large as a shilling and abdomen is half-full, 
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then in lay in a month; while if the vent is larger and abdomen 
full, then eggs in a week. 

When pullets arc about to lay one can get a good idea as to 
their qualities and they can be score-carded. At first they 
will be two fingers between the pelvis bones, with abdomen 
nearly full and vent large, and it is at this stage that they 
should be dispatched to a Test to commence production in 
about two weeks. Supposing the arch is wide and the pelvis 
bones measure two fingers between with four fingers from end 
of breast-bone to pelvis bones in a heavy-breed pullet, and 
three to four in a light-breed, you can reckon getting a further 
finger between the pelvis bones and also between pelvis and 
end of breast-bone. Laying makes a finger’s difference 
approximately where mentioned. If the arch is narrow and 
the back narrow the bird may only go two fingers between 
pelvis bones when in lay, but you can only learn by experience 
in handling and I have given you the key. 

The next thing is to sec that the pullets are fleshed up for 
laying the first egg, and here one must know what laying 
condition really is. The short period from the setting of the 
bone to the production of the first egg docs not allow for any 
waste of time or colds that will reduce the pullets in condition 
and see the flesh “ melted ” only to be built up again at the 
expense of a delayed start in egg-laying. A pullet has been 
properly built up for laying when, just as the first egg is due, 
the breast-bone is well fleshed and rounded, the pelvis bones 
are coated with flesh and soft fat, and the abdomen feels 
somewhat on the fat side. Only handling can reveal this 
condition. I am very much against fat laying stock, but 
make exception with pullets just coming into lay or hens that 
have moulted and arc ready to begin production again. The 
breast should appear rounded as in a table chicken that is ripe 
for market, while the pelvis bones should be as thick, say, as 
the depth of one’s little finger. All who fatten poultry for 
the table should practise handling for ripe condition. I have 
always been impressed by the very true statement made by 
Messrs. White, Tomkins and Courage, Ltd., that poultry- 
keepers waste thousands of tons of valuable flesh through not 
sending their poultry to market fully ripe. If one handles 
the young cockerels at breast, those that are rounded off well 
are ready for disposal, whereas those which are lightly fleshed 
need a longer time before they are marketed. One should 
grade table stock to this method of handling, because by so 
doing you will get the best prices, whereas if ungraded produce 
is marketed the lowest price will be paid by the salesman as 
based on the lowest quality bird sent. In like manner, when 
you are grading out birds they should be marketed when they 
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are well fleshed. Il is useless to grade out liens when they 
are in the moult and have lost their flesh and internal fat. 
Grade out while they are still ready for killing and then there 
is no loss. Again, when you decide to grade out any stock 
for table, be sure to see that they are given a course of extra 
fattening so that the best weights and prices are made possible. 
A short time in the fattening coop will add extra weight, and 
that will mean maximum returns. In a nutshell, then, you do 
not decide when a bird is fit for table by its age or by 
appearances, but by the way it handles at the parts where the 
flesh is desired, not forgetting the thighs, and you grade out 
all low-quality birds when they are handling ripe for table 
and not in seasons when they are naturally thinned of flesh 
and internal fat. It is surprising how well a bird for table 
will respond to a short course of fattening along with a few 
other birds in a small house and run, and with a final short 
spell in a fattening coop fed on the best foods. 

One should be very careful to build up the pullets for laying, 
and it is here where so many fail and lose winter egg baskets. 
Supposing all the pullets are ripe for laying, and well built up 
in the parts mentioned, and the whole flock through neglect 
go down with colds, the flesh disappears and the pullets have 
to build up again, which means a heavy loss in eggs equal 
perhaps to 30 or 50 eggs per bird. It may take several months, 
in fact, to build them up again, and flesh their frames. Be 
ever so careful when the pullets arc maturing to keep awav 
colds and partial moults. I know of nothing to beat colds 
for knocking flocks of pullets out of tone and delaying egg- 
production. This is where personal management comes in, 
and where the careful poultry-keeper scores over the haphazard 
owner. When pullets arc approaching maturity they should 
be graded out, as stated, to lay from mid-September onwards, 
etc., and the pullets in this category should be placed in their 
winter quarters the first week in September, so that they will 
settle down to their new houses with the last of the good 
weather and before the change comes in, and while they are 
settling down they can be built up for the commencement of 
e gg - P r °duction. They should be graded into separate degrees 
of forwardness and backwardness so that the best results can 
be had per flock from the same feeding and management. It 
stands to reason that you cannot get the best egg-returns from 
an ungraded flock containing chicks, hens and pullets fed in 
the same way and housed as one flock. 

Keep up the feeding and watch the birds very closely. 
When the time comes round, the laying houses should be got 
ready and any necessary alterations made, so that before the 
pullets are placed in the houses everything is ready, with litter 
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already down, so that the pullets will not be disturbed once 
they .are settling down. Too many get the pullets into their 
quarters in a hurry and then frighten them by throwing in the 
litter, hammering m nails, or attending to alterations. 

Most careful supervision is necessary when the pullets are 
being settled in their winter houses. At first the nesting-boxes 
should be boarded up for two reasons: (i.) to prevent the 
pullets roosting in them at night, and (ii.) to prevent too early 
laying or encouraging it. When the pullets are placed in the 
houses in daylight they should be gently dropped inside the 
sheds so that they have to find their way out into the run 
through the pop-holes, and then they will usually return, which 
will save much chasing after them at night and driving them in. 
Sec that every step is taken to keep colds away from the flock. 
Many prefer to move pullets after dark, using baskets as 
carriers, and placing the birds straight on the perches. If one 
is compelled to drive any birds into their houses for the night, 
use tact and quiet methods and secure the help of others, seeing 
all birds safely on perches. At night after dark, visit the 
house and place any birds on the perches that arc not already 
thereon ; do this every evening until they learn what is expected 
of them. See that no pullets spend the night on the drop- 
board, or in the corner under the droppings-board, or in the 
nests. Also see that no birds are perching on any stays of the 
house inside or out. If you neglect the pullets in this direction 
then they will sweat, and chills and colds will start, or partial 
moulting set in. All the care in hatching and rearing will then 
be wasted, while the winter egg harvest will be ruined and 
many losses of birds may follow. When a pullet dies, remem- 
ber that the loss must be deducted from any of the returns to 
be recorded. 

1 prefer to have the perches about a foot or more above the 
drop-board, especially in large laying houses, because this 
discourages the pullets from sleeping on the boards. If the 
perches are near the latter, the pullets slip off them to get the 
warmth of the other pullets that are on the perches, whereas 
with a good space below they keep on the perches better and 
arc not anxious to sleep in the cold. Sweating and chills will, 
in a week, see the pullets reduced to skin and bone, and the 
building-up process that must follow will mean waiting for 
eggs for months. 

All houses, too, should be made draught-proof before the 
pullets go in, because it is the draughts that cause colds and 
roup. Common colds are very dangerous, yet I find them 
taken very lightly by poultry-keepers. Roup is the result in 
the majority of cases, and the man who allows his birds to get 
colds just as they are maturing and reaching the laying stage 
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will have plenty of trouble and heavy losses. So do not treat 
colds lightly, and remember that prevention is better than a 
cure every time. Prevent all draughts in the houses and let 
the wooden front of each house go up beyond the backs of the 
birds as they are roosting on the perches, so that the birds are 
never in a draught, and see that no single pullet can roost near 
a small hole in the house to get a cold in the eye and spread 
trouble. 

When the pullets are first put into the houses see that they 
have a good feed in their old quarters before the shift, in case 
any should fight shy of feeding when in their new surroundings 
for the first day. And for several days the drinking-water 
should be disinfected, and onions included in the diet as a 
tonic. I know of no better tonic than raw minced onions, 
whether for adults or young chicks, but, while they may in 
excess flavour the eggs if fed to laying stock, they can be 
given to pullets coming into lay and hens in the moult 
which are not producing eggs. I would like to see onions 
fed by poultry-keepers in greater volume to all classes of stock, 
although if given in excess I have an idea they can force the 
pullets and make them lay early. 

Next comes the commencement of laying, and if you place 
pot or dummy eggs in the nests sec that they are removed 
directly a few pullets start, as these will teach the others. If 
pot eggs are left in the nests all the year, the chances are that 
eggs when laid will fall against the china ones and get broken, 
which may lead to the abominable vice of egg-eating. Keep 
an eye on egg-eating, because it undoubtedly causes more 
losses in average poultry-houses than many believe. Every 
now and then a few marked eggs should be placed in the open 
nests to see if they are eaten, just as a check, and especially 
where one is not satisfied with the laying of any pen or birds. 
Have a depth of sawdust or fine peat-moss at the base of each 
nesting-box, and put the nesting material proper on top as a 
precaution against hens and pullets of the fussy kind, which 
scrape away all the litter before they lay, and reveal the hard 
bottoms of the nesting-sections for the eggs to drop on and 
break. Egg-eating can often spread from the eating of the 
first broken or soft egg. Have all nests well off the ground 
and not in too light a place. 

When pullets begin to lay keep an eye on any which are 
sitting on the floor of the house, and put them into the nests, 
which will get them used to the boxes. Again, when raking 
over the litter, look out for any eggs therein so that they can 
be removed and not be left there to get broken, and, maybe, 
to start egg-eating. Also remember that while pullets need to 
be built up for laying, you can overbuild them so that they are 
M 
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jeally fat, the j>cl\ is hones being as thick as one’s thumb and 
the abdomen being blown out with internal fat. Such over- 
condition is dangerous, because the pullets may lay soft eggs 
and will often continue to produce such eggs without a shelled 
one, thus being ruined. I never like to have birds with very 
short breast-bones in a laying house in case they start laying 
soft eggs and egg-eating sets in. 

While the pullets are settling down, be with them as much 
as possible and get them used to those who will have to look 
after them. Let them feed from the bucket, and handle a 
few that come near; do not merely throw down the grain and 
depart. Also let all birds have a dose of Glauber’s salts once 
weekly from the start for a month — say a teaspoon ful to every 
nine adults — in the hot water over the mash. This will help 
egg-laying and digestion and should be continued now and 
then throughout the season, while the drinking-water can, as 
a general rule, be disinfected once weekly to advantage to 
freshen up the system and to keep down gases. Liberal 
feeding is imperative during all the time of settling down, and 
one must look out for increased appetites, which commence 
directly egg-laying falls due. Increase the rations just as the 
birds cat heartily and let them have all the mash they will 
eat eagerly each evening. I would here impress on readers the 
importance of educating growing pullets to the foods and 
system of feeding to be practised when they are matured and 
in the laying sheds. Often I have had pullets which would 
not eat wet mash because they had been put on grain only — 
no doubt to keep them back from laying in the closing stages. 
To lay well, the pullets must enjoy all they eat, and to get 
fleshed they must eat plenty as maturity is reached, so bring 
them up the way they are to go. If they are to have wet mash, 
see that they get used to it, the same applying to dry mash. 
Pullets will refuse dry mash if they have not been educated 
to it, and where pullets are sent to the Laying Tests, obtain 
details as to how they will be fed and bring them up to 
the same foods and systems. 

When you buy pullets at maturity be sure and ask the 
owner how they have been fed, so that they can be kept on 
the same system and foods until settled down into their new 
environment, when they can be gradually placed on any new 
methods the purchaser may have in mind. Breeders who sell 
stock may, in these days, well bring the pullets up to both 
wet and dry mash, so that they will take more readily to the 
system of feeding likely to be adopted by the purchaser at 
any time. Some owners adopt both methods and swear by 
the combination. 
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Before the winter season sets in, the poultry-keeper should 
be ready with an isolation place, so that any ailing bird can 
be isolated directly it ails. No matter whether six or six 
hundred fowls are kept, an isolation hospital is very important 
as a safeguard against heavy losses among the stock. It is 
asking for trouble and taking risks to leave a bird with even 
a common cold in a flock of maturing pullets just because no 
isolation place is handy. Plan for this imperative accommoda- 
tion before trouble starts; map out the schedules ahead of 
losses. Isolate any invalid at once, and always be ready to 
kill one bird to save many. 

Having built up the pullets for laying, the eggs to be pro- 
duced can draw from the extra flesh and fat in the system 
and not on the latter itself. The fat will gradually decrease 
as laying continues through the winter until the abdomen 
will be pliable, together with the pelvis bones, while the breast- 
bone will be prominently felt in February after 80 eggs or so 
have been produced. One grades that way in February for 
the likely winter producers. If the pullets are thin when laying 
starts, then egg-production will suck the system, and the birds 
will have to stop and build themselves up again. They can 
easily go into a moult as a result of loss of condition, or may 
get colds, etc. Those pullets among the early broods which 
come into production in late summer may be plump when 
commencing egg-laying, but about September, when they have 
been laying heavily, they will become thinned and therefore 
fall a prey to colds and the partial moult. 

If I am picking pullets for Laying Tests, I do not study 
pedigrees but just the individual birds I examine, and I always 
handle all pullets in order to select every “ plum ” that is 
on the place. Where the breeder just breeds from those which 
lay the most eggs, and backs the high individual producer, 
I find my best stock among his or her general pens; but where 
the man breeds from mediums, and aims at flock-average, I 
can find the best birds from his special pens. Personally I 
prefer the pullets from the general pens sired by the best 
cockerel and out of nice medium dams. If I want cockerels, 
I go up to the “ extra special ” matings, where very high 
records reign supreme. Final selection for Tests should be 
left till the last moment, so that one can pick the desired 
number of pullets timed just ready to lay a few days after 
arrival at the competitions. I never send pullets in lay if I 
can help it, as that is too risky seeing that should they stop 
production and rest or moult partially I lose thirty to fifty 
eggs per bird, and one cannot catch up, especially where values 
decide the placings. Many have luck and send pullets in lay 
which do not stop, but such is the exception to the rule, and 
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I would rather have strict rules than otherwise, especially as 
I have given you my methods of telling roughly when a pullet 
will lay her first egg. I allow for the pullets to arrive at the 
Test, pass the examiners for health, and get into their quarters 
to settle down and then to think of laying. 

As far as possible, I prefer to advise competitors to send 
pullets which will be breeders after they have done the laying. 

1 see no ultimate value in dispatching high fliers which, when 
they return, will let the strain down from the breeding view- 
point, and never be good breeding hens in their second season. 
Often a breeder will send on pedigree pullets that are too 
fine or too well bred — all capability and no capacity, and 
handling like a “ rabbit ” — thinking that the Test will be 
won by birds which each lay 280 eggs. Some of these pullets 
go under because they are too fine, but one or two on the 
border-line win through and lay 260 or so eggs — mainly small 
perhaps. Then the owner sympathises with himself at having 
got one or two champion official sprinters to compensate him 
for his entry fee and loss of the competition. Some do lay 
well solely because what they lack in bone is put in by feeding, 
the manager adopting clever feeding methods. In the hands 
of ordinary poultry-keepers they would be bad producers, 
always being out of sorts owing to superfineness, therefore 
of undesirable type. 

I wish all to bear in mind that they are picking a pen and 
not one or two odd layers; importance must be attached to 
flock-average. Every bird must lay up to sample to help, 
and not drag down, each of the others. Having picked one 
gem go all out to pick every other like her; then you will find 
that a pen of good layers will win and come home and prove 
decent breeders. Quality or breeding or pedigree is easy to 
tell by handling, seeing that it is the sheep and the rabbit 
over again. If I take hold of a pullet on the point of lay 
and she feels like a silver-grey rabbit, then she is well bred 
from a high dam, and herself has texture or laying capability 
very high. If the next handles as if her feathers remind me 
that I am taking hold of sheep’s wool, then I have a low 
pedigree and inferior laying qualities. A waxy or “ rabbit " 
feel about a bird zvill always denote high laying ability or 
capability , but you must not let that deceive you, because 
you find it also on the super-bred pullets which have flat 
chests, cut-away abdomens, little or no capacity generally or 
stamina, denoting that you have gone a stage too far in 
pedigree or quality. It is a merit point indeed when you can 
find the “ rabbit ” feel about a pullet which is nice in frame 
and high up in capacity, because she will lay well and then 
be a sound breeding hen on her return. 
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Supposing I am out to select five pullets for a Test, I study 
very closely the date the competition starts, the method of 
scoring, and the date the birds are to be dispatched. Laying 
Tests do not study you, and some seem mainly interested in 
taking your entry fee. It is common for you to be told 
when the pullets are just ready to be dispatched that the date 
has been postponed and you must send in the birds a week 
later. During that week the selected pullets start to lav. 
Again, you may never know till the last moment whether you 
have been balloted in or out. Having made your entry, you 
just pick out the pullets and then may find that you are in, 
or may hear that you have been balloted out, only to be 
notified later by wire that a pen has been rejected and that 
you are reserve, so can send a pen per return ; other pens have 
long since settled down. As a rule, Tests go by ballot, and 
you send your fee and entry form which you obtain on 
application from the competition concerned when you see the 
schedule advertised in the poultry papers as ready. You may 
enter many Tests and many breeds and have about £40 out 
in entry fees without knowing for ages whether you arc 
balloted in or out. Most Tests ballot for positions, and if 
you are not lucky you get your fee returned, which is often 
the only signal you have been unsuccessful in the ballot. 
Then when the Test starts, you see that Mrs. Brown has got 
a pen accepted in four different breeds at the same Test and 
you have been balloted out in them all. Some of my students 
have been out of the lot very often except for an odd pen. 
Often a winner one year is balloted out the next.* 

Tests should be run on quite different lines and the sooner 
this happens the better. All Tests should be amalgamated 
and should adopt the same system of scoring. And when 
one breeder has got a pen accepted he should not be balloted 
in for another until all the rejected names have been accom- 
modated in other breeds. In some Tests there is a champion 
section open to those who have won so many medals in com- 
petitions with the same breed. I always admire the sporting 
spirit of Miss N. H. Bell, who enters only the champion 
section and wins there. I consider that there should be 
eliminating trials; those who are entering for the first time 
having a preliminary section; those who have never been 
placed but have entered several times going into a middle 
section ; and all who have been placed and won a certificate 
or medal into a championship section. Winners in the latter 
then claim a supreme championship strain. Another plan 
would be to award prizes solely on the performances of the 

• Sines writing this , the N.U.P.S. competition officials have decided to pass in 

Previous winners . — AUTHOR. 
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pen, and not according to how they finish. ^or instance, 

I send a pen of pullets which finish second, but at the end 

of the Test they are all in lay while the top pen, which has 

beaten mine by 'four eggs, are all out of lay when sent home 
There should be a system of scoring points tor each bird 

which goes home in full lay and a deduction for each which 

is out of lay. Again,* breed points arc not counted, and you 
can send Buff Rock-Rhode Island Red crosses in either pure 
Rhode Island Red .or Buff Rock sections— a thing that was 
done very extensively some years ago. You can send Wni c 
Leghorn-White Wyandotte crosses as pures, or Black Leghorn- 
Anconas as pures, to either of the two breeds All typical 
of the breed should have merit points awarded when they 
arrive, and should again be judged when they are returned. 
Then awards of red, white and blue ribbons would be worth 
having, and would be fair awards, doing away with the 
lottery side of Tests, where, if one bird dies, all is over tor 
another year, and the public, missing your name in the winning 
list, declare you have lost your utility strain, and rumour 
blames a serious outbreak of roup or a building up again ot 
the strain for stamina or size of egg. So many red, white 
and blue ribbons would entitle you to a supreme champion- 
ship mauve ribbon of the Tests. If our laying trials were 
approached in a broad-minded way, we could get some good 
from them and fair tests of strain instead of the lottery ot 
to-day. Some day we shall see my ideals accomplished, and 
Tests will call for something more than five or six specially 

chosen pullets — plums of the flock. . 

Supposing we have the details of the many competitions we 
have entered before us, we will study very closely the rules. 
Every Test is somewhat different, and, while some have live 
pullets to the pen, another may have six, and a third may 
have seven, six birds taking part with the seventh as a reserve 
in case of death. In an American Test you enter as many 
reserves as you like, and if a bird dies another takes its 
place and scores on from where the other left off; several birds 
can thus make up the 250 eggs in a year credited to one 
pullet instead of the three or more according to deaths and 
the number of reserves brought forward to take their places. 
As a rule, the reserve bird does not count unless another dies. 
In some Tests the reserve does not count while the competition 
is running, but directly it is over the best six scores of the 
seven pullets count for the final placings, the reserve bird s 
total coming in if it is higher than another pullet s among 
the six. In one Test, when a bird dies her record to date 

* For the first time , a pen has this autumn been returned from a competition as 
untypical of the breed. This haPpome to my notice since writing the above— AUTHOR. 
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dies out with her, and many refuse to have reserve pullets, 
saying they prefer to have a trial for stamina as well as 
egg-laying, although one year at a Test a fox took a few 
competing pullets from the broody-coops, which was rather 
against the stamina idea. Any five pullets will lay less than 
six pullets, just as a team of eight footballers cannot beat a 
full eleven when every unit is a good one. Competition is 
out of the question to be in any way fair, and reserves should 
count and be allowed in all trials. Credit here to Harper 
Adams. 

One should begin by having several baskets handy, each 
properly labelled so that every pullet likely to suit a given 
Test can be placed in the baskets reserved for that competition. 
Each bird can be rung with a special coloured ring, say blue 
for Northern, red for Bentley, and so on. Having taken out 
of the flock those pullets which are found to suit the require- 
ments of the individual Test, they can again be run through 
and the best picked out until there are many more left in 
than the number required. 1 should make the first selection 
at four months or so old, and do the general grading of the 
pullets throughout the farm at the same time. All pullets 
would be driven into the catching-box and be handled care- 
fully until all which we desired were placed in the baskets. 

The pullets aimed for will be those which, when in full lay, 
will measure five fingers between pelvis bones and end of 
breast-bone in heavy breeds and four fingers (to five) in light 
breeds, with a three-finger space between the pelvis bones. 
That is our ideal in the pullet at a later date when she is 
doing her duty at the trials. She will also have a very wide 
back, full abdomen, bold front, wide pelvis arch, great width 
bfetween legs at all times when standing or walking, neat bone, 
shanks and beak, and just that frame to help size of egg and 
stamina and to make her a breeding hen in the second year. 
In addition she must have as high capability as we can get. 
She will be faultless as regards health, construction, etc. 

We will reject any pullets which, on handling, reveal signs 
that denote a likelihood of laying too early. Many pullets 
may, for instance, on handling, be found already to have 
filling abdomens and increasing vents for size, and these will 
not be placed in the baskets. They will be rung especially 
as likely to lay before mid-September, and can be removed 
later to their special laying sheds which have been reserved 
for all pullets laying before mid-September. Being rung with 
special rings, such pullets can readily be collected up for 
removal, but careful records of all such markings should be 
taken in note-books and never on loose sheets of paper. They 
should also be written down in ink or indelible pencil. 
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Supposing we are handling pullets which arc set in bone, with 
pelvis hones and breast-bone rigid, but with vents very small 
and abdomens empty. We can regard such pullets as six to 
eight weeks, approximately, out of lay. All we have to 
remember is that laying is responsible for the breast-bone 
widening out one finger and dropping, so that a pullet nearly 
laying and handling four fingers at abdomen will go five 
fingers in lay. In like manner the pelvis bones widen out, 
and a two-finger space between the pelvis bones when near 
lay will be likely to mean three fingers when in production 
in the majority of cases. 

It will be well, then, to select pullets in heavy breeds which, 
when set in bone, will measure about three fingers or more 
at abdomen and nearly three in light breeds. At the same 
time one will concentrate on the right type of breast -bone, 
namely, straight and supporting to the abdomen, because the 
breast-bone will have to drop or swing down when laying 
starts. Often a pullet with small abdominal measurements 
increases, upon laying, beyond expectation, but such are 
exceptions which do not concern hand-graders. We have a 
clear-cut course as to what we want and do not depart there- 
from, consistency in handling and balancing the birds being 
very desirable. When being graded early, the end of the 
breast-bone will be almost level with the pelvis bone end, i.e., 
almost in a direct line below. 

Next we want a good type of pelvis arch and will see that 
the pelvis bones are straight and not too coarse in the bone, 
and that there is ample space between the two. One may be 
approaching two fingers between, or one-and-a-half to two. 
But one cannot advise in cold type what is the ideal, because 
experience in handling alone tells, and you must handle plenty 
of pullets and keep detailed notes at different stages of growth. 
Then one will become efficient, as naturally the likely date of 
laying the first egg will decide whether a bird is handling 
well for measurements. I am after a wide pelvis arch (which 
will be present where there is ample space between the pelvis 
bones) because with it, when checked up, go width of back, 
space between legs, and later a capacious abdomen. You 
generally obtain a narrow back, narrow width between legs, 
and small abdomen where, in the finished article, the pelvis 
arch is narrow, i.e., when in full lay. 

Next, one will bear in mind the amount of bone in the 
bird, and this will be decided by the beak, the shank, and 
the stand of the bird. We will grade out those birds with 
long, thin beaks, and shanks like pins and needles, also those 
with very coarse (long and deep) beaks and shanks, aiming 
at the ideal pullet with a short and deep beak and nice 
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medium shanks. The scales will be tight and small, giving 
a rounded appearance to the shank, while the sinews at back 
of shank will be soft. We will always select pullets which 
handle plump, which are of the heart shape when they come 
into the hand, and which are compact. Capability will be 
judged by the bold and kindly eye, placed high in the skull, 
so that each eye is prominent from back and front of bird. 
The pupil will be large and the iris bright (red preferred in 
most breeds, or a bright yellow). There will be a look of 
contentment about the eye. The handling of the feather at 
thighs and back will denote silk or wax like the rabbit and 
not the wool of the sheep. The feather will be sparse and 
tight. About the pelvis bones there will be a healthy feel 
as if they were fleshing up, and the same applies to the 
breast-bone. Keep to the heart-shaped and roomy body ; avoid 
narrow bodies for width. 

Having placed in the baskets all the pullets that interest us 
(the others being rung and graded and put down in the run), 
they should be taken with the baskets into the house, the 
perches being removed to leave the drop-board clear. One 
should now put the pullets through their paces on the board 
so that they can be watched for carriage. Never be let into 
the trap with handling alone, but after handling make full 
use of observation and see each bird walking. When I an? 
judging, I always have a final look at my birds which I have 
out for quality, and it is then that I ascertain just whether 
or not there are any defects. I remember at a classic Show a 
judge gave a pullet a prize and “ best in show,” and, as a test 
of grading, I asked several to look at her and tell me her 
defect, but none could get it right, so I gave one of them my 
judging-stick and asked him to stir her up, when she turned 
one of her toes under and round to walk. The judge must 
have missed the serious defect solely because he went by the 
bird when in handling. I have found an extra toe on a bird 
before now, many birds defective in eyes and almost blind, 
others with extra toes under the thighs, and one with two 
breast-bones. 

Taking a pullet out from the basket, let her walk along the 
drop-board. See that she has a well-developed front and 
walks on her pads and not on her toes , as with cut-away 
front and abdomen. Let her be well balanced and not too 
tall. If she is too tall she will be knock-kneed, showing too 
great a length and excess of bone, and, with age, that will 
increase. See that she stands wide between the legs. Also 
see that she walks with straight and not tilted back near 
parson’s nose, which will throw her forward and make her 
unbalanced. This is a deformity I have often noticed missed 
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by a judge who has placed his cards solely by handling. 
Balance or symmetry is very imperative with utility stock of 
all ages and both sexes. Test also for temperaments when 
the pullets are being finally examined on the board. Take 
note of those which talk to you and are friendly, and omit 
any which refuse to be handled and struggle violently, all 
the time refusing to settle. Also reject any which ruffle their 
neck-hackles in fright, or show fright in the eye, or are high- 
strung. Pass out, too, those which are bad-tempered and 
which peck at you. I remember lecturing at Street Court, 
Herefordshire, in the open, and asked for a good layer to 
be fetched from the run, and immediately lectured about her, 
taking docility as my text. Then I asked the manageress to 
fetch me a bird which ruffled her feathers when caught, and 
directly this bird came along and I attempted to take her, 
she immediately gave my coat several hard pecks and ruffled 
her hackle. Do not mistake this with the male bird that 
shows fight when being handled, as that is breeding power 
and desirable in the best males. The “ funk ” I have in 
mind will, when you pretend to hit it, dive its head and face 
into the socket of your arm out of the way and will raise 
its neck-hackle and squeal, especially when lifted up by the 
wings at the junction near the shoulders. 

The selected pullets that grade in will next be taken to 
a small house and run, where they will be conditioned for 
dispatch to the various Tests when the time comes around. 

I prefer early isolation, because one can manage them in an 
ideal and special way, and if they threaten to develop too 
quickly they can have another shift of quarters. One should 
place in the house more pullets than are required, so that any 
which come on to lay can immediately be withdrawn. One 
must prevent them from laying, and no nests should be pro- 
vided, while a keen lookout must be kept for any eggs in the 
litter. Don’t be like one breeder I know who asked me why 
his pullets started so badly at a Test. I suggested at the 
time that probably they had laid before dispatch, but he 
assured me that such was not the case. Several months after, 
he quietly admitted that he had just found twenty eggs under 
the poultry-house occupied by the birds. One must watch 
the pullets carefully to make sure that they do not lay astray, 
and one might handle the selected pullets often to see how 
they are progressing at abdomen, on the lines mentioned, to 
ascertain the development of the ovary. The sending away 
of pullets in a bad season as the Tests fall due naturally tends 
to frighten them a little and may make them sweat, so that 
the change is quite sufficient to put them off lay and into a 
partial moult. The latter is detrimental to a win, seeing that 
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Tests are won through a good start when the pistol goes off 
and a splendid finish. Send pullets therefore that are not in 
lay, and always the friendly ones. During the time that they 
are being prepared for the Tests they should be handled often 
to make them docile, while they can be placed in a trap-nest 
and allowed to walk out again after the slide has dropped. 
This will get them used to the routine that will be meted out 
to them when they get to the trials. 

I am very careful, too, to bring the maturing pullets up 
accustomed to the system of feeding that will be practised at 
the selected Test. By eating well from the time of arrival, 
the keen appetites will enable them to fight against colds which 
might follow the change of quarters. One can always 
ascertain the methods of feeding that the selected Test will 
adopt, and, as a rule, each uses a different system. The best 
plan is to bring the pullets up to both wet and dry mash, and 
then they will do well on either method of feeding. 

The time will come when the pullets have to be finally 
selected and dispatched to the trials. The final overhauling 
of the pullets must be very carefully executed. You will 
begin to think that there is plenty to do when an entry is 
made in a laying competition, and I can assure you there is, 
especially if you wish to win or do well. You will only win 
by luck if you rely upon pedigree , and just send pullets as 
you take them unselected from the run or house. I am always 
well up in the many Tests at home and abroad with my own 
selections, but for this I have to thank my knowledge of 
handling and grading. I ask you to bear in mind the pullets 
you should send. Always pick them to the minute so that 
they will begin to lay a week or so after arrival on the trial 
ground. In W yandoltes and heavy breeds 1 have , in my 
finally-selected birds , pullets which measure four fingers from 
end of breast-bone to pelvis bones with two fingers between the 
pelvis bones , the vent being large and moist and the abdomen 
half full. In Leghorns and such light breeds I am satisfied 
with pullets that handle three fingers at abdomen with the 
same conditions as mentioned above; if the birds go a little 
over the three fingers then / support this good point. 

It is compulsory to have pullets with straight breast-bones, 
and the latter in full support of the abdomen. You must, in 
handling, know that when in full lay the pullet will handle 
as you expect her to, and here practice makes perfect. Pay 
particular care with each pullet to see that everyone acts as 
a separate unit, and does well in the laying line. If you hurry 
matters you will only include a pullet not up to sample which 
will let you down. It is the level production of the pen that 
wins the Test. 
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DISPATCHING THE PULLETS TO THE LAYING TESTS. 

T HE actual dispatch of the selected pullets to the Laying 
Test always reminds me of the fancier who gives his 
birds a final touch up before the judge goes round the 
pens to make the awards. I am always very particular regard- 
ing the dispatch part of the “ lottery.” One must be careful 
not to let a pullet in with a deformity of any kind. Next see 
that each pullet handles plump and well fleshed at abdomen, 
pelvis bones, and on both sides of breast-bone. In other words, 
each pullet will handle in the best of health, which is essential, 
because if the pullets are well built up and in ripe condition 
they will readily fight successfully any colds, should the same 
come along during the settling-down period at the Test. 
Otherwise, should the birds handle out of condition on arrival, 
colds would soon affect them and their laying suffer in con- 
sequence. 

Once one masters the handling of pullets on the point of lay 
and gets fixed the healthy weight of well-conditioned pullets, 
it comes natural to the grader to say if a pullet is handling 
fit or if she lacks tone. If you hand me a bird that weighs 
like a cart-horse, then she is too heavy ; if she weighs like a 
Bantam, then she is out of tone. When pullets handle light, 
as if they were but feather and bone, something serious is 
wrong with them. A cold may be coming along or they may 
have had a cold that the unobservant owner has missed. To 
send pullets that handle light to a Test is serious also from 
the view-point that they will have to waste three months with- 
out production while they build themselves up. Do you think 
that pullets can win a Test under such a drawback? Yet when 
handling pullets which have arrived from all parts of the 
country for a laying competition , I always have to comment 
upon the very large number of birds that arrive completely out 
of condition and which I know will take months to get fit. 
Such is not fair to the pen or the owner, the breed or the Test 
manager. I have often hinted that such and such pullets 
would not lay for four months, and once, when handling 
the pullets that had arrived for a Test in October, I said that 
a certain pullet would not lay her first egg till the following 
March, and it was April before she gave her first product. 
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Again, I have always had to complain of the odd types of 
pullets sent, a competitor so often sending a tip-top pen with 
the exception of a “ dud ” or a deformed bird. My notes on 
pens upon arrival are very interesting. Remember my advice 
and send a level lot. 

With the pullets sent in good plump condition, the chances 
are that lice will make their presence at abdomen felt. They 
always do on fat or thin birds. With pullets ready to lay 
and fat, I adopt the general rule of plucking the fluffy feathers 
from the lip of vent and also from the parts under the vent, 
which in the ordinary way form the nesting-ground for lice. 
You will find the parts I mention if you examine a fat hen 
namely, where the lice eggs are. T also give the pullets a 
thorough dusting with Izal powder before dispatch. With pullets 
plump and well fleshed, lice will atack them at abdomen, and 
yet they will all disappear when the birds get pliable at abdo- 
men and in good condition through laying. With pullets 
fat and attacked with parasites. I find that the irritation has 
a tendency to make them lay soft eggs and to go wrong in the 
laying organs. As a safeguard, then, the plucking of the fluff 
m the parts mentioned will be helpful, and I always give 
pullets in the laying sheds a good dusting with Izal, also hens 
that are coming into lay after the moult. In fact dust all 
poultry when they happen to be plump or overfat , male birds 
included. Birds being dispatched to clients can be dusted to 
^vantage and should be overhauled for detformities, etc., in 
the same way as pullets being sent to Tests or kept for laying 
at home or trap-nesting. 

Send to the laying competitions pullets which will be good 
breeding hens upon their return. The pullets are returned 
from the Tests at the end of the year, and the owner is supplied 
with the official record of each bird. True, one has to wait 
ages for such data from some trials, but I am hoping that soon 
tests will study a little more those who pay the piper. The 
competitor pays the stipulated fee and the Test management 
keeps the eggs, but fees are returned if the owner is balloted 
out Of the trials. I mention this because so many seem to 

lu- i !£ at I hey ? et : the e ££ s ,aid h y their birds * while others 
think they lose their competing birds. If they drop a line to 

some Tests to enquire procedure, then they are kept waiting 

ages. I am aware of all the drawbacks and handicaps which 

face the average Test, and some day, with Government help, 

all may be put right. But I would like to see competitors 

treated better by some competitions. Only to-day, when 

judging at a Show, a small man told me that he would never 

enter again, as he could not get to know where he had finished 
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at a certain Test, although the birds had arrived home. Some 
of my students still await their medal and prizes won at a Test 

ages ago. 

Now for a few words with would-be competitors. Please 
help the Test manager by sending only healthy birds. Often 
a manager is a poultry-breeder with his own flock of birds 
handy, and any outbreak of roup in the Test might spread to 
his own flocks and mean ruin to him. This applies to many 
who run small competitions for societies, and their number is 
increasing each year. Again, it is not fair to other competitors 
to send pullets which are unhealthy, for colds, etc., to spread 
to all and sundry. See that colds are kept away from the 
selected pullets at all costs, and keep them away from the other 
pullets on your farm by the special precautions and careful 
management already advised. 

Apart from seeing that the birds handle plump and healthy 
in weight, examine the nostrils to see that they are perfectly 
dry and not watery. See also that the mouth is clean and the 
breath sweet. Never send a pullet with running nostrils, 
watery eyes, or with cheesy matter at back of throat or under 
tongue. Every year examination of the birds on arrival will 
get more stringent, so that you will be well advised to take the 
precautions advised. At some Tests replacement of rejected 
birds is not allowed, while at others only once, and providing 
you can guarantee to send birds from a flock that is healthy, and 
with which the other birds were not running. I have often been 
to a farm to select the pullets for the Tests only to find colds 
rampant, while I have on many occasions located diphtheritic 
roup in an odd bird or two, the owner being very surprised. 

The main thing is to keep the pullets clear of colds during 
the finishing-off period when they are on their own. It is use- 
less to find things are wrong at the last moment. Often birds 
with blocked nostrils will be found, telling me that they have 
colds; black or dark nostrils and light handling will tell me 
that they have had colds. The treatment is to remove immedi- 
ately the matter from the nostrils so that the birds can breathe 
properly without using their mouths only. Ducks do not have 
roup, and I presume it is because they always have their 
nostrils dipped in water, thus keeping the passages clear. If 
pullets are reiected for health, do not run to a " vet " to get 
a statement that the birds are healthy and fit. Do not write 
to the Press and complain. I remember a Light Sussex pullet 
which was rejected from a single-pullet Test which was taken 
to about a dozen notabilities, also to a “ vet," and all declared 
that the manager had made a serious mistake. The pullet 
then came into my hands and I satisfied the owner that she was 
bronchial, yet the others had missed it. Do not think it is 
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clever to return to the Test the same pullets that have been 
rejected, because I have known this done with resultant colds 
and trouble. I have traced this personally. Be sportsmanlike 
and look at things from the manager’s point of view, bearing 
in mind that the inclusion of just one “ wrong ” bird may mean 
a serious outbreak in the flock, especially if the Test is a large- 
nock one with all birds in one laying house. 

When the time comes for dispatching the pullets, remember 
that the birds can easily get colds on the journey if badly 
packed. From my experience in examining pullets which 
arrive for competition, I can say that too many use open crates 
baskets ; it is this that is responsible for the majority of 
rejections. Do not use open crates, boxes or hampers wherein 
the birds can get in a draught at a railway station. Do not 
use closed-in boxes which may cause the birds to sweat and 

C £*^L- °^ cr band, use proper hampers which will keep 

the birds cool and yet protected from all draughts. Send 
them off by passenger train by the shortest route, and if you 
happen to be near the trial grounds, take them over personally 
and save a railway journey. If you will take all the pre- 
cautions mentioned, you will have a fair chance of seeing the 
pullets accepted, and can hope to be well up in the final list 
of results. And I hope you will win. I suggest, too, that 
you take your loss or win in a sporting way, knowing that Tests 
have a lottery side. You may have bad luck this year 
and good luck next. I often pick several lots of pullets in 
the same section, and frequently get two pens placed in the 
first three. I tell each student that I hope he will win, but 
I know that two cannot take first position, and you should 
always understand the same. And if your pullets fail to start 
production the first month or so, do not blame the Test 
management and ask for the return of the birds because your 
own at home are laying well. Do not compare home produc- 
tion with that at any Test — the conditions are vastly different. 
The very fact of sending maturing pullets on a journey to a 
Test means a risk in upsetting them. 
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GRADING OUT DEFORMITIES. 

J UDGING so many Utility Shows as I do, also grading so 
many flocks, I can honestly say I am appalled at the 
deformities met with. When I have to withhold prizes 
because of the number of birds in a class that are deformed, 
the matter is urgent. My judging-books are very instructive 
and interesting on this point; frequently I find more deformed 
birds in a class than healthy ones. But one need not be 
surprised, seeing that in the past the system of breeding has 
too often been just the mating up of the layers of the greatest 
number of eggs. Such birds have been deformed in some way, 
and close breeding and the mating up for increased egg- 
returns have seen the weakness worked properly into a strain. 
Remember that all the bad points go along with the good ones 
when mating. Remember, too, that every bird should be 
minutely overhauled before it is placed in a breeding pen. My 
system of hand-grading is intended to teach breeders to be 
observant, and deformed birds will not be tolerated before 
long; in that direction handling can help to breed better 
poultry. To-day, the stock shown under me are a vast improve- 
ment to those a few seasons back. 

When the pullets are being overhauled for dispatch to the 
laying competition, examine the breast of each bird to see that 
there is no tumour or blister present, caused by roosting on 
sharp or narrow boards or perches and the friction set up. 
Next take each thigh to see that the bone and the flesh are 
normal. Many a pullet dies the first month of the Test 
because the final overhauling has been rushed. Sometimes one 
thigh will appear withered up, or the bone may be enlarged. 
Next examine the pads of the feet for bumble foot, growths 
or corns. Flick the hand towards each eye to ascertain that 
perfect vision is present in each. Throw out all pullets which 
have masculine features; in like manner discard all males with 
effeminate ways and appearances ; take no risks with these. 

P ass the hand down the back to make certain that it is as 
flat as a billiard table. Rounded backs are too common in 
utility stock of both sexes and denote weaknesses. A rounded 
back will often cause the tail to swing over to one side and 
become “ wry.” Or it may result in a “ squirrel ” tail, i.e., 
carried upright. 
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Often the back appears straight and yet the tail is carried 
weakly, and I appeal for the use of those birds which have 
good strong and natural tail-carnage. In the past it has been 
the considered idea of most persons that high tail-carriage 
meant more eggs, but often it is due to weak backs. By all 
means let us have well-earned tails and at a high angle, but 
not squirrel-fashioned or wry. 

To test for wry tails the bird should be placed in a training 
pen and be watched. When a bird is alert and on the move, 
he or she can control the muscles, and the tail will be carried 
erect. When resting, with the muscles relaxed, the tail, if weak, 
will flop to one side and remain there. The way I test for 
this weakness, when it is suspected, is by holding the bird in 
the hands, as in Plate 49. By jumping the bird up a little, 
she will move her muscles and then relax them. When 
relaxed, see that the tail remains straight out, as in the Plate 
named, and does not settle down to one side. I have often 
had a male with sickles and coverts all growing towards the 
one side, yet the deformity of the bird has been missed solely 
because owners are so seldom looking for defects. If you 
become automatic in mating, then you do not use your powers 
of observation ; no wonder deformities get established in a 
strain. The owner will often dismiss my suggestion that his 
bird is wry-tailed because, when disturbed and made to walk 
in the show-pen or in the run, it carries its tail well. The 
weakness should, as mentioned, be looked for when the bird 
is resting with muscles relaxed. 

With squirrel-tail deformities the tail is carried upright into 
the air, while the sickle-feathers often bend round and nearly 
touch the back of the male’s neck. In the male, select the bird 
which has a graceful carriage of tail, as in Plates 45 and 59. 
In the former we have a White Wyandotte male bred by 
Mr. Leslie Williams and successfully exhibited in utility 
classes. It depicts quite a good pattern for breed points as 
well as tail-carriage. The bird is deep in body, well curved 
in most parts, and with rising "bushy” tail. There is a com- 
plete absence of long, streaming sickle-feathers to tail such 
as we find with Leghom-Wyandotte crosses, which are also 
accompanied with white in lobe, much black in plumage, and 
long, shallow bodies, not forgetting length of leg. Here we 
see a high tail-carriage and yet one with a graceful sweep. 

The Australorp cockerel in Plate 59 has, like the White 
Wyandotte, also won under me, including First at Leicester 
Club Show as a cockerel, and First at Shrewsbury Club Show 
as a cock. Note the high tail-carriage that permits of a sweep 
in the tail. The sickle-feathers leave their base and finish 
with a half circle in my ideal. In the bird with squirrel tail, 

N 
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the sic kies oiten point straight up into the sky, just bend round 
at tiie top or even make the full half circle, but towards the 
neck ol the bird instead of out at a decent angle. 

in the lemale, while aiming at high tail-carriage, i detest the 
tail which goes straight up to the sky in proper squirrel fashion, 
in Plate 5 6 we have a well-earned tail and yet one which 
is iairly high. Aim at a nice sweep of the tail in the hens and 
pullets brea front, and avoid the upright right-angle tail, where 
the muscles seem so contracted that the tail and parson's nose 
stick up like a paint-brush. One has but to handle thousands 
oi birds to hnd how deformities of the back go with wry and 
squirrel tails. Oiten when there is a weakness here, the feathers 
at the base of the parson’s nose along the back become worn, 
and any wearing at the side of the bird prompts one to look 
for a tilted back towards that side. Examine the tail feathers 
of each bird, whether male or female, to see that each feather 
follows in sequence, because if they are growing at different 
angles a deformity can be suspected. A bird with a deformed 
back is unbalanced and only handled with difficulty. 

The danger of a rounded back towards the parson’s nose is 
manifested in the progeny, seeing that ninety per cent, of the 
sons will follow the deformed sire and a small percentage of 
the pullets. 1 was grading at Wrexham with the object of 
picking out a few birds to lecture upon, and found nearly every 
male with a founded or deformed back, and several were cripples 
in the pullets that were sisters from the same brood. The 
eggs were bought at a good price from a breeder, and told me 
that the sire used by him was deformed. Again, I recently 
graded a flock of Rhode Island Red cockerels and nearly 
every bird had to be discarded for deformities in back,, the 
same fault being located in the sire used in that particular pen. 
Another recent case concerned White Leghorn cockerels, 
almost every one of which was deformed, as was the sire, 
although he cost a high figure. A correspondent wrote in 
answer to one of my articles that the percentage was higher 
than the eighty to ninety I had claimed, as he had had a 
hundred per cent, deformed in the males and was able to 
locate a rounded back and wry tail in the sire after I had 
explained what to look for. Why, then, allow any deformity 
to get a hold on the strain just for a little care in handling 
for deformities? I have before now had to pass aside a whole 
flock of White Wyandottes because of deformities, and know 
of a strain of Light Sussex which I could nominate from the 
progeny by the deformities. Again, I once turned down a 
Rhode Island Red male for a bad back, but the owner left it 
in his leading pen, the progeny answering to deformities 
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whether out of eggs and chicks sold or from the breeder him- 
self. I know it has been an expensive lesson to him, yet 1 
warned him when handling his males at the head of the pens 
during the mating-up time. I always have a strict rule, namely, 
when in doubt leave out. 

Deformities soon come with close breeding, and where in 
exhibition there has been much close breeding for certain 
points like colour, I know I shall find plenty of deformities. 
In like manner, breeding for heavy egg-laying tends with 
close breeding and near matings to release in the progeny 
deformities of all kinds. The systems of breeding adopted 
by many in order to breed layers are various, but some have 
no practical use whatever. While one should keep to near 
relationship as regards a strain, one must always see that every 
bird used is vigorous to the letter. To get a 285-egg hen and 
to use her sons in every mating for several years is just asking 
for weaknesses in the progeny. In other words, one fails by 
attempting to over use one high layer ; yet so many have 
slipped at this hurdle. Heavy laying is a strain on the system, 
and you must see that every hen and male used in every breed- 
ing pen answers to vigour, health and perfect development. 
In the past, a hen has laid extra well but has been deformed 
in some way. Her progeny have been used to maintain and 
increase egg-production, and at the same time deformities have 
been carried along as well. 

Some have an idea that high production is obtained only by 
using the blood of a high producer, and there is a general 
employment for years of this individual bird’s sons and 
daughters, grandsons and granddaughters. The breeder often 
thinks that he must never introduce any fresh blood or his 
strain will be ruined. Breeding is a weak link indeed, but 
common-sense rules will win out. Always be building and 
maintaining, and at regular intervals bring in a few fresh- 
blooded females, the best of which mate to your own males. 

I think the best plan is to rely upon your own males as far as 
possible, but to bring in the fresh blood with females of a 
different strain. Utility breeding would be greatly facilitated 
if each breeder would specialise and keep one breed and 
variety. Then he would be able to work on many strains, 
and thus keep up stamina by having a wider field for selec- 
tions. To-day , most seem to think that one is not a breodcr 
unless forty varieties are kept , which prevents one from making 
full use of matings and available room, or of recording in a 
proper detailed way. Work with but one variety can be done 
very thoroughly and in all directions. If it comes to adver- 
tising, one can put all the money into large announcements 
which the readers can see, instead of into several smaller ones. 
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If you start with several breeds, at your earliest decide which 
is to be specialised in, preferably one that is in greatest demand 
with you. 

Here I have not the space to go fully into breeding, but I 
wish to touch lightly upon certain matters of importance. In 
utility breeding there is safety in having many distinct lines 
and strains, so that vigour can be kept up. If you attempt, 
as many do, to establish a thousand head of breeding stock 
in a given number of years from one pen of eight hens and a 
male, proudly to boast that you have never bought from an 
outside source a bit of fresh blood, then you will surely court 
trouble. I think that, while there will be matings of one’s own 
strain, there should be plenty of half own and half another’s, 
and three-quarters own and a quarter another’s. Supposing 
I have a cockerel from one of my own strain high-producing 
hens, I would include matings of her sons to hens boasting of 
half of my own blood and half of another breeder’s. The 
progeny would then carry three-quarters my own and one- 
quarter the new blood. It is quite simple to build in this way, 
seeing that we buy in a few females from a reliable strain and 
mate them to one of the best males of own breeding. The 
resulting progeny will be half and half blood, and to them 
we will mate own males again to get the three-quarters own 
blood. I always prefer to introduce fresh blood on the 
female’s side and not on the male’s. I prefer to have own 
males as far as possible for the main matings, so that they will 
carry a long line behind them, to my certain knowledge, in 
high laying, vigour and freedom from deformities. If you 
buy in males, the progeny should be tested before you go 
further. One should remember, too, that buying in from a 
client is a sound policy so long as you are sure the quality of 
the stock has been kept up. If you sell Mr. Jones a cockerel 
of your own breeding and he mates him to hens of proved 
quality of another breeder's strain, and you like the progeny 
bred from the mating, then you can buy in a few progeny- 
pullets to be mated to your own full-blooded males. These 
progeny-pullets available from your reliable client will be half 
and half blooded. Breeding on common-sense lines should be 
studied very closely by every breeder, and, above all, I appeal 
for sound, common-sense matings with vigour assured in every 
single bird used in the pens, whether male or female. Never 
let in a weakness or a deformity, not even if the hen has laid 
2 9Q eggs in twelve months. 

Every bird, then, will be handled to see that the back is flat 
and does not round off to the tail, as tested by passing the 
finger down the trunk. In the case of a rounded back, the 
trunk will also be rounded to the pelvis bones, thereby causing 
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the latter to be much lower than they should be. Consequently 
one can have what should be a four-finger bird which only 
measures two fingers from the end of breast-bone to pelvis 
bones, because the rounded trunk knocks off so much space. I 
constantly handle birds wherein the trunk is so rounded that 
the pelvis bones are in a straight line with the breast-bone, 
itself meaning no depth of body. Cut all these deformities 
out by careful grading, not only of pullets sent to Tests but 
of males and females earmarked for breeding as well as for 
sale. Do not introduce any deformities into a client’s yard. 

Another deformity to look for is the back that is higher on 
one side than the other, or which rises badly from neck to tail. 
Also see that there is no raised hump on any part of the back. 

I would warn hand-graders that deformities usually set with 
the bone, so that one should also grade at maturity to make 
sure all is well. Breeding stock should have a final examina- 
tion before mating is completed and eggs incubated. I am 
always keen on watching each bird run and walk, as deformi- 
ties can then be located very readily. After handling a bird 
I make my notes and then let it run, even giving it a send-off 
by chasing it. If the bird is sound it will be well balanced 
in running, and symmetry will be depicted to a marked degree. 
The male or female will just run off on its pads with graceful 
action. If it runs in a stilted way, or with tail badly carried, 

I cancel my grading and then have the bird caught again and 
passed out. Sometimes young males run like camels, with the 
back much higher at parson’s nose than at shoulders, and these 
I send to table very quickly. 

Pullets sent to a Test will also be handled at vent to make 
sure that there is no ill-smelling growth inside, as in cloacitis 
and vent disorders. I remember when examining the birds 
sent to a competition, I was always behind, as I gave every bird 
a thorough overhauling. But I was rewarded by finding two 
cases of vent growths. One cannot be too careful with vent 
diseases, and when handling birds from the trap-nests, the 
operator should examine the vents now and then to see that 
nothing is amiss. Always examine at vent any bird which, 
when handled, seems to offer an ill smell. If birds suffering 
from vent diseases are mated up, the male will carry the 
disease, and he should be examined before mating for any 
disorder. Just now I am in touch with a breeder who has 
every duck down with vent trouble. Often when a bird is wet 
at abdominal fluff, isolate her and bathe the parts, thus making 
sure that there is no vent trouble to be spread to the flock. 

It only needs a slight tear or scratch at vent or in passage 
to set up serious disorders, bacteria getting in. Every pullet, 
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when laying its first egg, runs the risk of a tear and vent dis- 
orders, as do pullets that are constipated, or through sharp grit 
passing down the intestine. Watch all pullets very closely 
when they begin to lay. Stretch the vent wide (first finger 
above and second finger below), so that the interior of the 
passage is revealed. Often it starts by a cheesy growth in vent, 
which is the exudation from the walls of the channel. Such 
should be carefully removed and dressed with antiseptic 
ointment. If neglected, a fluid may commence to show itself 
and cloacitis follow in a virulent form, spreading rapidly 
through the flock by means of the droppings or the male bird. 

Often canker of the vent is the sign noticed, appearing as ill- 
smelling white crusts around vent. Attend to this very 
promptly by anointing with any good antiseptic ointment, or 
serious trouble will result. Wear gloves when attending to 
such birds, and, apart from examining birds at vent now and 
then, always examine any bird appearing mopish or wet at 
abdomen. Blood on every pullet’s first egg denotes the natural 
rupture. 

My score-card is the only one calling for examination of the 
vent, and yet I get birds with such disorders at nearly every 
Show. Male birds affected seem to waste away and to have 
wet abdominal fluff. Treat this problem as a very serious — 
and yet all too common — one. 

Often diarrhoea is set up by the abdomen being dragged in 
long, wet grass. When mating, therefore, see that you discard 
birds of either sex which are too short in the leg; it is unwise 
to breed from dumpy birds or to send them to Tests for the 
reason stated. Any looseness may readily end in the laying 
of soft eggs through the irritation set up, or in ruining the 
bird’s egg-organs. Dropped abdomens and excessive thigh 
and abdominal fluff will have the same effect when coming into 
contact with long, wet grass. Apart from diarrhoea, chill on 
the liver and other disorders may accompany such undesired 
types. Wet abdominal fluff may often mean in hens under- 
mating, and in males overmating, due to exciting the organs. 

Place the ear to the back of each pullet to make sure that 
there is no wheezing present, or bronchial disorder, when the 
air will be heard passing into the lungs as if through a bicycle 
pump. Again, apply this test to every male at mating-up time, 
because if you should use a bronchial cockerel or cock, he may 
fail you just as fertile eggs are wanted. Take no risks in this 
direction. Should any males develop rattling or bronchial 
disorders, grade them out from retention as breeders no matter 
what their breeding and pedigree may be. But it is for you 
to take care of the males so that such troubles do not follow 
bad housing. The same applies to “hearty ” birds which, when 
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handled, go mauve in the face, denoting heart troubles. 1 hey 
will be noticed to breathe through the mouth as if exhausted, 
and may be sufiering from fatty hearts. This is common to 
heavy birds or those which have been allowed to get overfat 
when resting. Consequently the utility male is the active bird 
of compact weight which will last many years. One must not 
ruin good males by fattening them or allowing them to lose 
condition. Often when judging at Shows, 1 have to put 
hearty ” males back into the pens very carefully in case they 
should have a ht and die. If the comb is black, liver disorde'r 
may be suspected; if it is yellow, then jaundice on the liver. 
Observation will come to those who hand-grade their stocks. 

One should keep an eye open for a badly-carried head as 
likely to denote brain trouble. A bird will often walk away 
and continue to turn its head round to look at you. Peculiar 
carriage of head would see a bird graded out, whether for 
Tests, breeding, or sale. A peck on the head may be the cause 
during the growing stages, and 1 am always against having 
food-troughs or dry-mash hoppers too low, which is likely to 
cause the blood to run up to the brain. Defective sight will 
also make a bird run or walk with peculiar head-carriage, 
because the bird always endeavours to be looking back with 
the eye out of which it can see best. Often at a Show when 
judging, I locate birds with defective eyes because they insist 
upon standing in one way when gently persuaded to move 
round by the judging-stick. I may add that at most Shows I 
have several blind birds shown under me, showing that hand- 
grading has not been practised by the owners. I have had 
shown under me, just before the breeding season, males almost 
blind in both eyes, so that they would have been mated up in 
due course had I not written the owners. I suggest that every 
male be examined at eyes to see that vision is of the best. 

I always grade out any birds with odd eyes, and aim at 
having an eye that one can read. I think the eye tells stamina 
— or the absence of it. An eye which is dull never attracts 
me, especially in the male. Keep the pupil large and defined, 
as therein lies stamina. I often find males with scarcely a 
pupil at all, and certainly never hesitate to grade out such 
birds with pupils like pin-pricks. Large pupils should be the 
order, together with a bright iris. 

Next examine the nostrils to see that the comb does not grow 
over and close the openings, causing the bird to breathe through 
the mouth. Test this with males and females. 

Another form of defective tail-carriage is on the lines of 
the rumpless type. Here, there seems to be little or no parson’s 
nose, and this is found by handling. In another case, the tail 
grows down through a weak and deformed parson’s nose. I 
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often come across birds where the tail drops and acts as a 
door by closing the vent, the droppings being unable to escape, 
and the owner never guessing the actual cause. In ordinary 
cases, one would cut the tail and fluff to help matters and just 
keep the bird at home for laying. When a bird carries her tail 
down, do not think ovarian disorders must be the cause. Test 
for deformity. 

Then there are deformities of shanks, where the ankle is 
turned or the thigh put out, so that one leg appears as if it 
had been broken at some time. Look over the lest pullets for 
such and for crooked or broken toes. To test for deformed 
toes or ankles, support the bird under the left arm, with its 
shanks straight out at back. Place one thumb on each hock 
at the back, and one finger on each ankle underneath, and 
compel muscles to tighten. Curved or deformed toes or ankles 
will soon be located. You cannot bend the toes straight. 

Coming to the beak, see that it closes properly and that one 
section is not longer than the other, causing the bird incon- 
venience in eating. Send to Tests pullets with perfectly- 
formed beaks. I often meet with birds so deformed in beaks 
that they cannot pick up grain and so must live on wet mash. 
Yet these birds are often found in the trap-nesting section, 
causing a waste of time, labour and expense. 

Finally we come to crooked breast-bones, which will raise a 
controversial matter. At Shows I have always just penalised 
such birds, and not disqualified them unless they have been 
very bad. I know that most of the best laying hens have 
crooked breast-bones, and even if they are sound as pullets 
the defect can arise the second season. I rather put it down 
to utility birds having to be medium in bone and to heavy 
laying at a time when the birds are a little underfed, causing 
the bone to go. The males suffer in the same direction through 
being bred rather fine in the bone. At any rate, while we 
breed heavy layers, we shall always be with this defect, and 
my advice is rather to control it as much as possible. I have 
mated up males with crooked breast-bones in order to see if 
such were carried on in all cases to the progeny, but have found 
the latter quite sound in breast-bone. On the other hand, I 
have found it handed on when badly in the strain and accom- 
panied with other defects, such as rounded backs and wry or 
squirrel tails. 

We should divide crooked breast-bones into grades. Person- 
ally I never hesitate to grade out any bird with crooked breast- 
bone if it is accompanied with the least deformity in back or 
elsewhere. Secondly, I grade out any birds with very bad 
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“crooks.” Often a bird will have a breast-bone which cuts 
deep into the heart or allows the abdomen to sag, and such 
should be looked upon as undesirable. Dented breast-bones 
or those slightly crooked, if unaccompanied by any other defect, 
would not be a disqualification from the breeding pens. At 
the same time, when you have plenty of good birds without 
this defect, use them, and when you use a defective bird let it 
have a slight failing only which is not likely to be a serious 
deformity and to get into the strain. There is safety in a long 
breast-bone that supports the abdomen as already mentioned, 
seeing that it is an insurance policy should the bone become 
crooked; if the latter happens, the abdomen will still be sup- 
ported instead of sagging down. Aim always at the ideal 
and most perfect bird when mating, and remember that there 
is a next best with faults; let the latter, however, be few and 
not too serious. Sometimes a male is exhibited under me with 
a breast-bone like a figure eight, and I never hesitate to grade- 
out such a bird. Often a crooked breast-bone will seriously 
affect hens in lay through the bone going right into the heart 
or internal organs, altering the latter's course. As a result, 
the gizzard is often pressed down into the abdomen. Always 
handle each pullet sent to a Test to see that the gizzard is in 
the right position, and it is wise not to send any birds with 
crooked breast-bones in case they should become worse. One 
should discard any bird wherein one feels at abdomen an 

enlarged or scrofulous liver. It feels to the touch like loose 
grain. 

Sometimes breast-bones arc turned aside by perching, and 
in the perfect bird one should aim at having the breast-bone 
centrally carried. When handling a defective pullet or male 
at abdomen, the end of the breast-bone will appear to be out 
of place where it touches the hand ; that is when measuring the 
abdominal space from pelvis to end of breast-bone. I should 
not send such pullets to the Test, and should not breed from 
them if they have any other deformity. Aim at symmetry in 
all parts, whether it be back, breast, breast-bone, tail, or shanks. 
In short, get the well-balanced bird every time. 

Handling a bird at abdomen will often give the operator 
the idea of looking for deformities. For instance, when the 
hand is placed between end of breast-bone and pelvis bones, 
as in Plate 50, the hand-grader might have made up his mind 
that the bird being handled should, on its size, etc., measure 
five fingers, but actual test shows blit three fingers. Such will 
suggest to him that the back may be deformed or rounded, 
thereby cutting away capacity at abdomen. Again, during the 
same measurement, the end of breast-bone may be a little to 
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the right or left of the centre part of hand where a normally- 
carried keel should touch. The keel should be touching the 
hand at a point midway between the pelvis bones. Often, too, 
one will detect a tilted back by tho badly-carried pelvic arch, 
one side being higher than the other, and tossing the tail, 
parson’s nose, and pelvic arch to one side. In that case, one 
pelvis bone will be higher than the other. 

As a final check up, one will send pullets in Leghorns, 
Anconas, etc., with combs quite clear of eye as they fall. The 
comb should have a nice base, to throw the whole well out and 
clear of the eye. If the comb is but a trifle clear, and should 
it be on the coarse or heavy side, it may affect the eye directly 
the bird is out of tone and the comb limp and drooping. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SELECTING THE MALE BIRDS. 

T HE selection of the male bird is not always given the 
attention it deserves. Often one uses a male just because 
it happens to be handy or the last left from a batch of 
chickens.^ I suggest that one should be looking for likely 

U m ^ rit ”r ma !i es durin £ the growing stages, and the progressive 
breeder of utility poultry will go all out to master my selection 
methods as applied to males. Then he will be able to send to 
table early all that are not likely to make good stock birds, 
and he can devote all his attention to those which arc promising. 

The cockerel which so many seem to like is the perky finished 
article which, maturing in a very short time, is early ready 
for mating and fully furnished. But in size he is what he 
handles— -a mere Bantam — not worthy of a place in a roost 
for sleeping, and certainly no stock-getter. One might mate 
one hen to such a Bantam cockerel, hut he would be lost with 
a full pen of eight to twelve good-framed hens. 

When a pullet lays her first egg, she may be said to be fully 
furnished and to have finished her growth. Poultry-breeders 
seem unable to tell when a cockerel is finished, so I will deal 
with that part of my handling system. Imagine a cockerel 
with saddle hackles and sickles up, and he is finished; the 
saddle hackles falling over the back near the tail will be level 
at their bases, and the two main sickle feathers will have 
finished their swing in the half circle. I constantly have young 
cockerels shown under me with sickles and saddle hackles up, 
and when I tell the owner that I have passed the bird for being 
too small, I am reminded that the little bird is only five or 
six months old. Dismiss age of the males and go by hand- 
ling and observation. Imagine a very coarse male too heavy 
for utility purposes, and watch the bird grow. He will run 
U P on in growing bone, and will be very angular. At 
the end, he will grow feather and tail and sickles, and finally 
become furnished. But the heavier the bird, the longer will 
he take to mature. With the Bantam, everything is complete 
together, because of the absence of bone, and he is fully fur- 
nished in a few months. We should aim at the medium bird 
which matures early and yet has made that size which we 
consider ideal — neither a giant nor a Bantam, but a compact 
and active bird of medium size. 
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The abdominal capacity of the male will not naturally equal 
that of the female, although I often have males which have 
female measurements and yet handle compact and are of fine 
texture. It is wc'l to bear in mind that we desire high texture 
— or my capability part of card — in all males , and, while one 
uses the card as it stands, one needs to read the scores a little 
different to those for hens and pullets. It has become general 
to say that a bird handles well when capacity alone is meant, 
instead of calling capacity size of frame and referring to my 
capability side as a token of good or bad handling. After 
all, that is the main part of handling in utility where number 
of eggs is concerned. Thus we should say of a pullet which 
is down in capacity and high in capability that she handles 
well (for the latter) but is too small. And of another that is 
well up in capacity but low in capability, that it handles badly 
and is too big. 

I have had many males which have measured at abdomen 
like hens, and naturally I have seen them used as stock birds, 
and they have bred some splendid stock, being, of course, 
high up in capability. But bear in mind that capacity is not 
everything , just as it is not in the females, because we must 
have capability high, and more so, in the male bird. In the 
ordinary way, for males I like to aim at about a four-finger 
distance from end of breast-bone to pelvis in heavy breeds, 
like Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, etc., and about a two- 
finger space between the pelvis bones. In light-breed males, 
such as Leghorns and Anconas, I aim at an ideal of three 
fingers between the end of breast-bone and pelvis, and 
approaching two fingers between the pelvis bones. Remember 
that my methods of handling hold good with males, and I 
want the breast-bone straight and in support of abdomen as 
my desired type. If one uses excessively short breast-boned 
birds, one will naturally breed such a type. 

At this stage, let me explain that it is easy to get capacity 
measurements on the largest males, but I have never said that 
capacity sets my standard for utility poultry. True, the 
majority have always gone by capacity, but my card stands 
for my teachings and methods. In fact, not till I hit home 
capability did hand-graders understand the proper way to select 
utility birds. I was the first to impress upon all the value 
of capability and what it stood for, and you will see that on 
my card capability has always dominated capacity in the 
number of marks allotted, namely, with size, 80 to 70. At 
one time, capacity was considered the real thing by most, and 
then they followed my methods and learned the value of capa- 
bility. But of late, many have gone the other way and are 
neglecting capacity in order to get high capability. Keep to 
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my card and you will not go very far wrong, and do not have 
any pet fads that are not based on practical handling, not of 
six months’ experience but of year after year and constant 
handling, borne out by trap-nested records. 

When getting a bird to measure well on the lines I have 
advocated, you will always keep capability high and over the 
fifty of the seventy marks. Hold that capability and you 
will not have got too large a male. When you have exceeded 
capacity at a point, and incidentally gone above the ideal 
weights, you will have gone down in capability, getting coarse- 
ness with the extra frame. Well, I have shown exactly what 
I mean by capability, and how vitally important it is, so that 
you will bear it in mind every time you arc grading stock. 
Abnormal abdominal capacity that exhausts the bird is useless 
to either hen or male. In the first place, when you exceed 
capacity at abdomen and get a coarse, excessively big bird, 
you lose breeding power as regards fertility, which also follows 
short breast-bones. Recently I was informed by a breeder of 
Columbian Wyandottes at Moore Show that he had a inale 
which had won under most utility judges but not under me. 
The bird measured six fingers and was short in breast-bone, 
which accounted for the extra measurements. Fertility was 
always bad from him, and in the end he died suddenly from 
abdominal dropsy. Utility pullets and hens that are neatly 

packed at abdomen, with the latter in nice control, are 
the ones that lay well and for many years (longevity), and 
which last as breeders, giving little trouble from infertility. 
Again, the male with controlled abdomen is the breeder and 
stock-getter. When, as I often see in utility classes, hens 
win because they have abdomens like footballs, I think 
what would happen to them were they scored up on my capa- 
bility side and challenged to get over fifty of the seventy marks 
which stand for egg-laying to numbers. Excessive abdominal 
capacity is not an ideal, but general capacity is, so read my 
card closely for what I mean by general capacity, and do not 
listen to critics who refer loosely to capacity and yet mean 
only abdominal capacity. 

Do not listen to the critics, too, who tell you that capacity 
is nothing at all in a male bird; in fact, just put into practice 
all you arc told about handling and keep strictly to what 
you prove to be the case. Capacity is naturally of real import- 
ance in males, and I will explain why. In the first place, you 
always have a reminder when you have gone beyond capacity 
by the decreased capability. But capacity will keep you away 
from the Bantam, which is just as bad a stamp to utility as 
the coarse cart-horse type that is all capacity and no capability. 
You have to bear in mind that capacity runs in the full series 
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as set out on my score-card. If, for instance, the male has 
a narrow width of pelvic arch (it would measure little between 
the two bones), he will measure small at abdomen and between 
the legs and also across the back at shoulders. Hence wc 
want to aim at a wide pelvic arch, four fingers between the 
legs (wide stand), and a good heart-shaped body, together 
with a bold frontal or chest. Then we shall keep clear of a 
Bantam, and at the same time we will aim at having capability 
or texture very high. You can generally get high texture on 
a Bantam, but there you have super texture and no capacity, 
and you get a bird too fine in beak, shank and bone, flat in 
chest, and a weed really from the view-point of breeding. Aim, 
therefore, at a male bird that is compact and plump and yet 
handles fine for texture. You will follow my previous advice 
regarding other items, as both texture and capacity points are 
taken in the same way as with females. 

One should not overlook the fact that fertility stands before 
even pedigree, because you must have the right male to fill 
the eggs and to start the latter off with strong germs. Then 
will follow rcarable chicks. I place great importance in breed- 
ing males upon the width and type of the back. For instance, 

I want a wide neck for the lungs to keep clear of bronchial 
troubles, etc., and the wide part of back to be right up to 
the wing sockets, as already illustrated. A wide back is an 
essential, and here, when you have got this, you will see that 
the bird stands wide between the legs. You may take Plates 
45 and as models. The White Wyandotte male stands 
wide, has symmetry in a marked degree, nice tail-carriage, 
vet just the right depth of beak and thickness of shanks, 
together with the fine texture of tight feathering, texture of 
face, bold eye, and neat headpiece. The same can be said 
of the Australorp male. Have the bold eye, large pupil, and 
just that length of leg which keeps the shanks carried straight 
down like an Indian Game cock. If the male has too great 
a length of shank, he will stand knock-kneed, will be inactive, 
and will grade out. We can test the utility male readily enough 
when on the run, because he should be graceful, easy in move- 
ment, and an aristocrat. There should be nothing angular 
about him, and certainly a male with too long shanks would 
not answer the test. I remember lecturing at Bulwell on the 
right type of male to use, and suggested that if you put two 
cockerels into a run and chased them, the better one for our 
purposes would be the bird caught last. The faster you run 
and the faster our ideal goes, stepping out like a trotting horse. 
The undesirable one would jump with both feet after going 
a distance, and would easily be caught. A breeder then 
followed my advice accidentally. He had ordered a White 
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Leghorn male from Mr. R. Rodwell and, opening the basket, 
out went the male and down Bulwell streets, chased by several 
who happened to be handy ; the faster they ran the more he 
stepped it out. 

1 also want a good-tempered cockerel which talks when taken 
in hand and when feeding with the hens. As you take him 
in hand he has plenty to say and can be handled readily. 
Often he will crow when in the hand and will be quite friendly, 
yet a little “ ginger.” If you handled his hens in the breeding 
season, he would soon have a lot more to say to you, and would 
get into action quickly. I am not interested in the male which 
arches his neck-hackle and pushes his head out of the way 
when being handled, as if afraid his last moment were up. 

I like a male to be masculine. The good-tempered, talkative 
males are usually high in capability, and you just have to 
check them up for capacity to make sure they are not too 
small. I am often told that training makes the male docile 
and friendly, but you will never make a ” windy ” male 
answer my ideal. 1 remember handling some cockerels of a 
very young age for a breeder, and she said that handling would 
make them all docile. So by observation I picked up two 
youngsters and asked her to fondle them and improve their 
tempers, but I knew she would not succeed because I had 
picked two which arched their neck-hackles in fright and looked 
the part in their eyes, showing a wild appearance. Docility 
is quality ! 

As regards grading the males, always pick the best for breed 
points, so long as every bird first answers the type you require. 

1 never want you to go for breed characters alone, but just to 
breed utility with beauty. Take the question of breeding 
whitc-plumaged progeny and you will need to know a little 
about breeding for colour. If you use yellow-topped White 
Wyandotte or Leghorn males, you will not breed stay-white 
progeny. I should always select males that are bred-white, 
and the progeny will be white, even keeping their colour well 
when exposed to all weathers. Many think that white fowls 
will keep their purity of colour if shaded, but you must learn 
that it is in the breeding and mating. Use white silvcry- 
topped males and you will have made a good step forward to 
breeding progeny of beauty and utility. Shading is dangerous, 
because you need to let growing stock run out to get bleached 
by the rain and wind. If you should confine young stock in 
white breeds, you will find that the shading will keep the sap 
in, and they will be yellow. A bred-white bird will keep his 
or her colour. The same applies to the females, and if they 
have yellow neck-hackles, then they will be likely to breed 
yellow-topped progeny. I should select females which have 
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silvery necks and tops. It is just as easy to breed yellow 
Wyandottes as it is to obtain by selective matings really 
nice-coloured White Wyandottes. 

Always work to the principle that the male influences exter- 
nals. If he has feathered legs, a bad-coloured top, plain 
neck-hackle (as in Light Sussex), an excessive comb, or the 
like, he will pass the weakness on to the progeny. Always 
have external points strong in the male. Again, when breeding 
Light Sussex, it is possible by lack of selection to breed them 
with white necks and no hackle-striping at all. Hence they 
become far removed from Light Sussex. 1 suggest that the 
breed points be carefully mastered, also the way to breed them, 
so that they can be added to first-class utility. Selective 
mating is what is wanted, and an admission that beauty can go 
with utility. A black-legged Black Leghorn will lay as many 
eggs as a yellow-legged specimen, but the former can be a 
Minorca, a Bresse, or anything else, whereas the latter is 
typical for breed points. You cannot, however, breed good 
specimens for purity if you argue that it does not matter 
and persist in mating up birds far removed from typical 
representatives. If you do this, you should, as a stock breeder, 
just call them black layers. To get two more eggs, you should 
not mate up a Black Leghorn male to dark Ancona pullets and 
call the progeny Black Leghorns. Nor should you cross White 
Wyandottes and White Leghorns, Buff Rocks and Rhode 
Island Reds and call the stock pure. Don’t listen to the critic 
who says I favour fancy types — my ideal is, always has been, 
and always will be, utility first, with beauty added. 

Faults can readily get into a strain if allowed to pass, and 
it is a pity that so much black is allowed to get into White 
Wyandottes. It is, in a way, one result of crossing with the 
Leghorn, and crossing will always bring out odd colourings. 
You will have males that are good in breed points and others 
that are badly mismarked. All 1 ask you to do is to carry 
on with the breeding of utility stock , but use the -purest stock 
birds in order to wipe out faulty plumage. 

Here I would also like to touch upon head points. I have 
known many strains of coarse-headed stock resulting from the 
use of bad-headed males. 1 remember taking three years to 
get neat heads on a certain strain of White Wyandottes where 
this was a failing. If you use males with coarse, excessive 
combs or surly features, although in other points texture may 
be good, you will ask for such faults to be carried on into the 
strain. I can never understand why certain breeders use males 
in Leghorns with combs that are quite out of proportion to the 
size of the bird carrying the same. I remember taking four 
years to rid a strain of White Leghorns of beefy combs and 
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wattles introduced by one original male. True, he was the 
son of a tip-top hen, but I did not lose a single egg in getting 
those top-pieces down a bit by selective matings. Utility 
calls m Wyandottes for a neat comb that is well out of the 
vision, just as it does in White Leghorn females. It is against 
sound arguments to have a beefy comb in any breed where the 
comb faH S over the side, as in Leghorns, Minorcas, Anconas, 

l hC J brct r din & for a certain practical or useful comb in 
these breeds should be the aim of all utility breeders, for the 
following reasons. The model head of such a hen should see 
the comb neatly swung over one side of the face and clear of 
the eye. As one looks under the comb from front and back 
the eye should be clearly seen ; vision should not be affected in 
any way I he comb can fall over into the eye for two 
reasons because it is too beefy or because it is too thin and 
papery. Either is objectionable. It is the base of the 
comb that will swing the whole nicely over and out if it is 
good at the root I should therefore aim at having the comb 

n T [1 ! a e and femalc * flrm at the base where it joins the 
skuU 1 ake no notice of the suggestion that the bigger the cornb 
and the more eggs the birds lay, or the less they go broody— 
Keep to my original point that a hen has two eyes to see with 
every day of the year and not for the months she is moulting. 
Breed for such ideal combs as far as is possible. If you have 
a male zuith a comb as thin as paper , grade him out of the stock 
pens. Do the same with females. Do not have mean combs 
by any means, but let each be symmetrical, and let its size be 
governed by the body of the individual bird. A mean comb 
is often accompanied with a lean, long beak, denoting weak- 
ness. Go for the happy medium in all things utility. Keep 

a ”n C u e ’ t0 °’ ° n combs in the male, because any fault 

will be an external and will be handed down. If you use a 

male with a bad side-sprig on comb, or with a comb like a 
Redcap s or like a Hamburgh’s, then I will be able to come 
along and pick out his sons and grandsons for you. Have 

v? Ju eCt P 1 , cs as y° u can get. and even if your original 
birds have faults, just carry on, but insist on improving things 
bit by bit, never being an extremist either way. I like a comb 

l n leghorns and such males which is approximately one-and-a- 
half times the depth of the face. 

J^ haVe ^ W l^i j een e reatJ y interested in ducks, and, by 
setting white-shelled eggs and using drakes from same, I have 

got strains of white-egg layers in breeds where they usually 

lo y ^ rCCn Kr g ? S ' u 1 c ?“ s,d « r the offering of green duck eggs 

for *e P d^k 1° bC aS ^ ng f ° r 1 tr °“ ble and s P oilin ff the market 
? eg £ s \ As a re t ult ’ by e radu aUy working for an 
approved aim (it has ever been my original objective; vid* 
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my books), I have got what I wanted but have never sacrihced 
an egg in totals. I can breed layers as well as obtain an 
objective which I mate for. Miss Barbara Raye, one of m\ 
students, will tell you that when she started with ducks many 
years ago I advised her to keep to the white eggs and she has 
now an established white-egg strain in Buff Orpingtons, although 
most of the original lot laid green-shelled eggs. And, as 1 
write, she is top at Bentley Duck Test in Buff Orpington ducks, 
and won the Bentley Duck Test (just concluded) with ducks 
bred to and picked by my system of handling. 

I would ask readers to make use of training pens so that 
several males can be placed in the show-pens (same pattern as 
used at Shows) in an odd outhouse where they can be properly 
observed at selection time, when the final grading takes place 
and the pens are mated up. Pay special attention to the 
selection of the males; keep always in hand several stock males 
of tip-top quality and take care of them. The stock males 
will do much to help you along in the breeding and maintenance 

of heavy-laying strains. . 

When grading males, you will keep in mind your objectives, 
and should find little difficulty, after experience, in grading 
out at any age those young males which are not promising. 
The males which will never interest me are those which are 
Bantams and which, when fully furnished, have pelvis bones 
close together with the pelvic arch about half an inch wide. 

I can find you plenty of such males where the pelvis bones 
touch, and such birds have narrow backs and frames. I could 
find better measurements on a utility White Wyandotte Bantam. 

I am very keen on a broad back in a male as denoting strength, 
stamina, and fertility, and pass the hint on to you. I am sure, 
therefore, that you need not bother with those males which at 
the maturing stage have narrow backs and are half the weight 
they should be. Keep to the nice type of wide pelvic arch 
with some space between and with the pelvis bones straight and 
medium to fine in texture. Be no extremist. 

The best males will often be found among those that are not 
looking at their best when others (the Bantams) of the same 
age and from the same brood are ready for mating and fully 
furnished in feather. One generally keeps the latter because 
they look saucy and pretty to the eye. But in hand-grading, 
the hand and eye are the two instruments to be used. A 
badly-formed pelvic arch so crooked as to resemble a cow’s 
horns is undesirable in type, and I have always traced any 
failing in the male’s pelvis to his sons, like any merit point. 
I would just add that a medium male may have to be your best 
until you get another, so long as you are on the lookout for 
improvement. You do not discard your best male because he is 
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not per fort. Every bird other than a “ dud ” has some value .f 
it is mated the correct way. 

J like a male which is well above the heads of the hens, 
and yet one not leggy and coarse. When grading, you wili 
easily locate the latter brand because they will have narrow 
bodies and abdomens which, when spanned, are after the 
triangle shape instead of the heart. In other words, they will 
be empty, sucked by the excessive bone, which will be (he case 
if feather is in excess. Always keep a check on feather 
because it so easily gets into a strain. Avoid males that have 
excessive baggy fluff at abdomen, thighs, and cushion, because 
ir such gets on to the females, then egg-laving is sapped at 
abdomen. Again, infertility may result. One can see at an 
early age which males will turn out to be “ elephants ” for 
si/e and they can go early to table. In young males, one will 
allow for a little length of shank, because when the bird settles 

down this will be put right. Observation and experience must 
be the key-notes. 

The successful hand-grader and the successful breeder is 
the one who can “ read ” a male or a hen for all that 
Handling in numbers— and constantly— teaches one that power 
or happy knack of selection. One becomes efficient in selecting 
males that will prove splendid stock-getters without exactly 
being able to describe the points of guidance. It is the prac- 
tised eye as well as the hand which will make hand-grading 
sound and enable the reader to get the best results through 
clever execution of the system. Hand-grading is just as much 
a science as feeding, incubation, and any other section of 

poultry-keeping, even if my critics speak and write to the 
contrary. 



CHAPTER XX. 

SIZE OF EGG AND INFLUENCES THEREON. 

S IZE of egg is a very interesting and important problem 
with utility poultry. One naturally wishes to ascertain 
the likely size of egg a pullet will lay before she has 
commenced production, especially where pullets have to be 
sent to Tests where eggs are scored by weights. As far as 
handling goes, I have made a very deep study of this part of 
selection, and give my views. When the pullets are on the 
point of lay and are being selected for Tests or for trap- 
nesting, I go by the following measurements. In the first 
place, the back must be wide if the yolks in the ovary are to 
be allowed to mature up to standard size. And the wide part 
of back should go right up to wing junctions, as explained. 
Then I lay great stress on the distance from parson’s nose 
socket, i.e.y under the tail to the pelvis bones, aiming at great 
depth there approaching two fingers clear in the space men- 
tioned horizontally. Then the pelvic arch must be so wide 
as to allow the three fingers to go between the pelvis bones 
when the laying stage is reached. Finally, the size of vent 
when stretched comes in for circumference of egg, and the three 
measurements go hand in hand. With them, of course, I aim 
at the long five-inch back. The pullets which lay small eggs 
mainly fail in being shallow from parson’s nose socket to pelvis, 
narrow between pelvis bones, small in size of vent and width 
of back, also in width of pelvic arch. It is a matter of selection 
by experience, because one is unable to control or arrive at 
the length of the egg. Where one is defeated, however, 
in my above-mentioned original system, the egg is often narrow 
but long and not a good type of Hatching egg. I rely solely 
upon these points when selecting for size of egg, and the fact 
that last year I picked dozens of pullets for one breeder, and 
for the six winter months had only four eggs per bird second 
grade out of an average of nearly a hundred for each pullet 
for the winter months, shows we can rely upon my methods — 
failing any others that are better or more accurate. One 
pullet I picked laid over 200 eggs in the single-pen Test at 
Harper Adams, and all were first grade except the first. 

Appetites have a say in size of egg; the bird which plays 
about with her food will not be the layer of large eggs. 
Again, underfeeding makes for small eggs, as does the use of 
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cheap foods or an insufficient supply of green food, drinking- 
water, etc. Heavy laying day after day without a break will 
affect size of egg. At some Tests they get large eggs from 
pullets while their sisters at another competition produce small 
products. 

Here I would appeal to readers to keep up the size of egg 
as far as possible by breeding and rearing. A duck lays an 
egg weighing onc-and-a-half ounces or more above standard 
weight, and one could breed ducks for numbers for many 
years and not get down to small eggs. With pullets, however, 
the standard is two ounces, and here the breeder has little to 
play with. I know that you can set two-ounce eggs for years 
and then get pullets producing eggs that do not scale the 
standard two ounces till they are second-year hens. I suggest 
that by setting the 2J--0Z. egg we have just that odd *-oz. to 
play with, and are more likely that way to keep up size of egg. 
Keep sending into the strain hens which lay 2^-oz. eggs and 
plenty of them, so that the size of egg can be balanced. We 
have but to admit that in breeding heavy layers we lose size 
of frame and also size of egg and we shall know the full 
value of the medium but profitable layer of large eggs. 

Pullets are made or marred for size of egg in the rearing. 

I contend that the pullets of high texture tend to lay too early, 
and, if they begin to produce eggs before they are fully ready, 
the yolks arc immatured, so to speak, and the pullets are 
ruined as regards size of egg. Keep the pullets growing so 
that they will be nice for frame and show a tendency to lay 
large eggs. But above all, breed from the medium hen with 
a breeding frame and she will help you with the progeny more 
than anything. Mate up textured males of small capacity to 
textured hens of small frames and you will breed Bantams 
quickly enough and get i^-oz. eggs, and you might as well 
keep Columbian Wyandotte Bantams, as they will lay eggs as 
large. 

Avoid late hatching at all costs; hatch early. One may do 
better with late-February-hatched Wyandotte or heavy-breed 
pullets oyer March ones if the owner knows how to hold them 
back a little and to build them up for October eggs. Local 
conditions alter hatching seasons, of course. 

Overfat stock will lay small eggs, as will hens which are 
closing down the laying organs ready for a broody-rest or the 
moult. Hens that are laying and moulting may also produce 
smaller eggs. One should not take the first egg laid by the 
pullet as her real standard for weight, but rather wait until 
she has got well into her stride. Perhaps the twentieth egg 
or so can be taken as a rough guide, and if a pullet starts off 
with a i$-oz. egg and does not increase to 2-oz. within a given 
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time, she should be discarded. I like the pullet which starts 
off with a i^-oz. egg and reaches the 2-oz. standard product 
after laying well for a month or two. If a pullet gets to 2-oz. 
eggs quickly, that should be regarded as a merit point. 
Pullets laying 2 : J-oz. eggs in their pullet year, a few months 
after commencing to lay, should be used, at all costs, as 
breeders if they produce 160 or upwards for the first twelve 
months. Here quality of egg will make up for the quantity. 
In breeding , keep up the body size of your birds , at the same 
time seeing that they handle well for texture or capability . 
Then they will lay well, and large eggs. Once lose capacity 
and you will lose size of egg. Some small-looking birds lay 
large eggs, but they handle big for frame; exceptions will 
always turn up. We must keep to rules in hand-grading, and 
not exceptions. 

Where I have no trap-nested records of hens I wish to breed 
from, I go bv the size of vent, width of pelvic arch, space 
between the pelvis bones, and the distance from tail socket 
to pelvis bones. When the vent is very large, we know the 
egg has the good circumference we want. These measure- 
ments should be taken with the birds in full lay. Even if 
some birds are trap-nested, the breeder should at the right 
times handle all his other pullets which have been run on for 
laying and untrapped. This plan I advise so that he can 
make use of any extra good hens which he has missed. The 
fact that I have no trap-nest record of a hen does not make 
me shun her if I am pleased with her. I remember a Light 
Sussex cockerel being shown under me as a chicken and I gave 
him “ best in Show.” Later, when he was grown up, I gave him 
a medal and a first prize. A year after, when a cock, I gave 
him first and " best male in Show,” and those were the only 
times he was shown under me. As a matter of fact, the breeder 
did not know what pedigree he had, as he had jumped the 
pedigree tray when a day old (started vigorous!), and was 
dubious of using him, although he knew that the bird was 
hatched from his very best pen. Well, I don’t think I would 
have passed over such a bird because I did not know his 
individual breeding. I would have soon found him the right 
hens and bred some stock worth having and owning. The 
moral is that one can go to the extreme in pedigree work and 
miss valuable birds. To me this is not sound. Every bird 
has a use ! Some can go to the table, others can make nice 
breeders, while a few may be usable because of their large 
eggs, and so on. Often a hen may be a valuable stock-getter 
when mated to a certain cockerel because, while she herself is 
nothing great, the special mating may lead to the right 
progeny. 
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Hip size of frame will, in my mind, always be associated 
with size of egg. Supposing we run through a flock of layers 
and compare the trap-nest records, we And, as a rule, that 
those hois with the largest eggs against them are the birds well 
up for capacity. Often they are the heaviest birds, and what 
they make up in weight of egg they lose in numbers. A Wyan- 
dotte hen may lay 140 2|-oz. eggs and scale 6 lb. Another 
hen, weighing 5^ lb., may produce 170 2 ; }-oz. eggs for the 
twelve months, while a third may yield 250 2-oz. eggs and 
weigh but 4=* lb. We will always find exceptions and discover 
a pullet that is small which lays large eggs. But keep to 
general rules and you will find that the above is accurate on 
the whole. When you have frame in excess you have the very 
large egg and fewer of them, and directly you lose frame and 
get a more active bird, so do numbers increase and the size of 
egg decrease. We can go right down to Bantams with I \-oz. 
eggs and hardly a frame at all. When you hit upon a large 
hen which produces a small egg, just check her up for condi- 
tion, because if she is as fat as butter the egg will be smaller 
than standard because of the excessive internal fat. 

Breeding for number of eggs, then, tends to decrease both 
size of egg and size of bird. That is Nature’s way. Keep 
the frame up in your hens and use as breeders the medium 
producers which lay plenty of large eggs. Mate them to the 
most vigorous male you have, and one that is high in texture, 
a good crowcr, and a “ ginger-bred.” You can easily watch 
the loss of frame in the high-record hens, because apart from 
losing frame you will get some very high performers with 
hardly any chest on them. The next stage is the weed of 
super texture, with flat chest and cut-away abdomen. Use in 
the breeding pens those hens and males which have well- 
rounded and developed fronts. Keep up vigour all round. 
It is a fight against Nature all the while, and if we are breeding 
for heavy egg-laying we must put into our breeding-stock what 
we take out ; sound breeding methods hold the necessary keys ! 

When a pullet has set in bone, I pay careful attention to the 
width of the pelvic arch by placing the thumb of the right 
hand on one side and the first finger on the other. I readily 
get the span of the arch, and if it is wide the frame of the 
bird will follow as good. The small-framed bird has the 
narrow arch. Trace the latter bird further and with the 
abdomen full, the vent extended, and the first egg due in a 
week, and you will find that with the narrow arch go narrow 
width of back, small abdomen, small vent, and no width 
between legs. Handle a very small pullet or two in lay and 
you will soon see my points. Now take other pullets with 
wide arches and you will get the other extreme, namely, the 
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wide back, ample space between legs, full abdomen, large 
vent — and, more often than not, LARGE eggs. I can only give 
you my guiding principles, and you must handle plenty of 
pullets and master the items mentioned. I am very successful 
in picking out the layers of large eggs, but one has to weigh 
up a bird very carefully. My contention is that the width of 
pelvic arch corresponds to the width of egg ; the depth between 
tail bone and pelvis to the depth of the egg (being the depth 
of shelling department); while the size of vent and the fineness 
of the outer ring point to circumference of the egg. The size 
of vent refers to the outer circle, seeing that when a hen lays 
the thin inner skin comes right out, forced by the egg coming 
through. If the outer rim shows large circumference when 
stretched to the full, it will allow the inner thin skin to go out 
to the fullest extent. Again, if the outer rim is soft and silky 
and fine in texture, it will again allow the inner thin skin full 
and easy play. If, on the other hand, the outer rim is coarse 
and hard, then it will interfere with the stretching out to the 
full of the inner skin. One should naturally note the fineness 
of the outer rim and vent in general when hand-grading those 
hens which have laid, because a fine-textured vent stands for 
easy and quick production, also continuity, just as the latter 
makes the vent fine in texture. But I have covered both size 
and fineness of vent on my score-card. A pullet that had been 
laying continuously for months would not have a dry, coarse 
vent. 

In the male I also want the wide pelvic arch, with which go 
the wide back, the good abdomen, space between legs and the 
frame. And I note depth from tail bone to pelvis bone and 
space between the pelvis bones, also size and fineness of vent 
when stretched. By so doing, I ensure the necessary frame, 
the measurements being accurate when the bird has finished 
growth and is fully furnished with sickles up. I do not dis- 
card a male because he is not two fingers between pelvis bones 
and two fingers from tail bone to pelvis bone, but I want the 
best space I can get, always with an eye on the wide arch. If 
we handle a layer of small eggs which has no capacity, we can 
only get two fingers between die pelvis bones when in full lay 
and about one finger in the space from tail bone to pelvis bone. 
You can best learn this part of handling, as other items, bv 
practising on hens and pullets with known records, and with 
weights of eggs accurately registered against each bird. In 
short, trap-nest birds of all sorts and sizes in order to learn 
the efficient execution of my score-card system. Study the 
low-grade layer for choice, and make full use of hens always 
in the broody-coops. 
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Size of egg varies according to the seasons, there being a 
drop in the summer, when the ground is dry and the grass 
scorched. In Laying Tests, some pens are devoid of grass, 
which must mean decreased size in eggs. 

Where one overstocks the land with poultry, size of egg will 
suffer, as will any neglect in providing raw, green food, clean 
drinking-water, and wet mash. 

Poor or even shy feeders and hens that are bullied will not 
perhaps lay large eggs, so that one sees how environment and 
special conditions affect size of egg. When pullets start to lay, 
they are all over the place for size of egg, it being cither 
abnormally large or very small until the bird settles down to 
steady production. Too much grain feeding, also sameness 
of feeding, will affect the size of egg. 

With Tests commencing in November (too late) and encourag- 
ing the dispatch of late-hatched pullets, small eggs run high 
for numbers. One has often to send pullets that handle for 
small eggs because no others of the right development arc 
available. Avoid flighty pullets, and rear all stock well. 
When pullets fail to start in November but grow on to commence 
in December or January at Tests, one notices an increased size 
in the eggs, due to later maturity. Span each pullet carefully, 
placing the thumbs on the back and the hands round the body, 
for fingers to touch at breast-bone (bird’s head towards you), 
and the good measuring birds tend towards good-sized eggs, 
with narrow bodies the reverse. I am interested only in the 
former type and birds which are wide across back near the 
parson’s nose. 

Some table breeds will never lay maximum full-sized eggs 
on feeding adopted at Tests. You cannot feed a Light Sussex 
or Australorp like a Leghorn. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

GRADING IN DIFFERENT SEASONS. 


J N order to hand-grade successfully one must obtain 
experience in handling birds at all ages and in all seasons. 
Practice makes perfect, and everyone must start from the 
beginning and gradually improve. You cannot learn handling 
i n two minutes , if you attempt to, you will be telling everybody 
that there is nothing in my system. 

Remember always your objective, namely, the ideal bird. 
When a light-breed pullet such as a Leghorn is in full lay, she 
should be, in our ideal, four fingers from pelvis bone to end 
of breast-bone, three fingers between pelvis bones, two fingers 
from tail bone to pelvis bone. A heavy-breed pullet such as a 
Wyandotte will be five fingers at abdomen instead of four, 
and will be identical elsewhere. When standing firm, the 
former might be four fingers between the legs (taken high up) 
and the latter five, the shanks being straight to show the desired 
length of bone. Supposing I handle a pullet which is nearly 
in lay she may measure, in White Wyandottes, four fingers 
at abdomen and two fingers between pelvis bones, with almost 
full abdomen and large vent. I can safely allow one more 
finger at abdomen as well as between pelvis bones by way of 
extra development between then and date of first egg. In 
other words, the bones will stretch out this odd finger in each 
of the two measurements I have mentioned. Therefore, if 
I am score-carding a pullet on the point of lay and wish to find 
her likely score when in lay, I add one finger in each measure- 
ment. If you are score-carding a hen out of lay you must 
make allowances, and, while it is not an easy matter, you 
master the allowances with practice. For instance, if I have 
a pullet on the point of lay and her pelvic arch is narrow, the 
back will be narrow, also the abdomen, etc. You must study 
closely the bird in hand. When a male sets in bone and is 
fully furnished you score-card him with good accuracy, and 
make no allowances at abdomen as with pullets. Males will, 
of course, not score so high in capacity as females, although 
there are exceptions. I often get males which score quite as 
high as pullets, but they do not as a general rule. Even if 
they do for total points, they are behind in capacity. When 
score-carding a pullet not in lay, always mark the card “ not 
in lay ” and add “ allowances made ” if such is done. 
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Y\ hen grading young pullets you have to plan some schedule 
or other. I like to keep to a system of ringing by colours, 
say red, white and blue, because that is simplest. I keep red 
rings always for those birds which are low grade. Then when 
I see a bird with a red ring it makes me suspicious. If a 
hen is constantly broody she gets a red ring (two, if you like), 
and she is ready, when required, for the table. At any rate! 
she will not be bred from. In like manner, young males with 
red rings go to table early, and throughout hand-grading I 
find the red-for-danger system of ringing best. Birds that 
are medium for quality are rung white, while the best have 
blue rings. I can always have two blue rings on extra special 
birds just as I can place a white and blue on a bird which is 
a good one but needs to be handled again later on when more 
forward. All birds with white rings can later on be gone 
through again to see whether or not the ring shall be altered 
up to a blue or down to a red. 

The ideal you are after must be kept before you every time 
you handle a bird. Some judges of utility stock have no 
definite idea of what they are aiming at, consequently all 
manner of types get placed. I have one ideal, and a bird 
is either up to it or below it and grades out. Therefore I 
am able to keep consistent to myself, so to speak, and as 
far as it is humanly possible. Repeatedly I am told by 
exhibitors that they like showing under me because I am so 
consistent, but any such consistency I put down to knowing 
what I am after. I want every “ handler ” to go for an 
ideal and to keep to it, and then his selections will be 
strengthened. 

If I am grading a flock of pullets on the farm in, say, 
August, I keep to the following plans. In my experience, 
pullets laying before mid-September show a tendency to take 
a partial moult and to tempt others to do the same, whether 
they have laid, are laying, or on the point. Consequently I 
take no risks. All pullets laying before mid-September, and 
those likely to (judged by the development at abdomen, as 
explained), arc graded out into one flock. I then concentrate 
on those pullets which will commence to lay from, say, mid- 
September to mid-October, which will be the winter performers. 
The later ones timed to start from November onwards can be 
placed in another flock by themselves. 

The pullets set apart for trap-nesting will come from the 
flock due to commence to lay between mid-September and 
mid-October. Each will be built up for laying with pelvis 
bones fleshed, also breast-bone and abdomen. As I grade 
I will have in mind the pullet with the desired measurements, 
say, in Leghorns three fingers at abdomen and two between 
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pelvis bones when set and coming into lay. As I take the 
ideal pullet in hand at shoulders I shall note how plump she 
is, with heart-shaped body which betokens a “ good doer.” 
By placing the thumbs together on the back and afterwards 
near the parson’s nose, and the fingers round the bird to touch 
below at breast-bone, I will get my heart-shaped body through- 
out. If a bird is triangle-shaped with cut-in sides, I may 
guess she is angular and that feather or excess of shanks or 
bone will be sucking away the abdomen ; hence the emptiness. 
Everywhere I go over the bird I will feel that there is some- 
thing substantial there and rounded as against angular. As 
I take the bird in hand she will tuck her shanks up neatly 
below her breast-bone to show how well balanced she is. She 
will hold her head erect. I can handle her easily, and even 
place her in any position on my open hand whether on her 
side or back. The angular bird I shall avoid, and apart 
from being triangle-shaped in body she will be difficult to 
handle. When in hand and gently shaken up she will be 
unable to remain with head up in a symmetrical or balanced 
fashion. Instead, her head will go down every time she is 
moved because her legs are too long or she lacks balance. 
If there is any deformity in back, that will cause the bird to 
be unbalanced and difficult to handle. The same will be 
noted if the bird is excessively short in breast-bone, too heavy 
and cumbersome, or defective in structure, or shallow chested. 

The ideal pullet will be a healthy weight and this you can 
only master by experience in handling. You will drop every 
bird that is a cart-horse and every one that is a Bantam. 
The cart-horse will be difficult to handle, being far from 
compact or balanced. The Bantam will be as light as a 
feather, without that healthy, plump weight which should be 
present in all utility stock. For trap-nesting, select the pullet 
which will make a good hen when she has done the laying. 
Examine her very carefully to see that she has just that bone 
which is needed, the beak being short and deep, and the 
shanks medium, with sinews soft. Let her have a breeding 
hen’s shank, and study the breed, avoiding a Leghorn leg 
on a Light Sussex and vice versa. Let there be a nice type 
of straight breast-bone in support of the abdomen, with a 
good type of arch and pelvis bones, the latter being straight 
and, in bone, pliable. Let the chest be well developed and 
prominent, with width between legs, back wide and of the 
right type at neck, together with a sound walk on pad and not 
on toes. I pay strict attention to the walk and action of each 
bird because one detects therefrom symmetry or balance or 
the lack of it. Let there be good depth at front from shoulders 
to breast-bone ; avoid the cut-away and shallow front. 
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When grading, I like to have every bird rung with a num- 
bered ring, and as the assistant drives a batch into the 
catching-box and closes the pop-hole to prevent escape back 
into the house, another helper stands handy with a note-book. 
Taking a pullet in my hands I carefully go over her minutely 
and may decide that her grading is high and warrants a blue 
ring. This latter is placed on the shank and she is allowed 
to depart in the run or enclosure. I gently drive her while 
I take note of her walk or action. If she glides off like a 
race-horse, with body well balanced and a run on her pads, 
she is allowed to pass with the grading. If, on the other 
hand, she walks on her toes and lacks balance or has a side- 
walk with back high at tail and tilted, or if she shows any 
deformity, I call back the grading and ring again when the 
bird has been caught. I am careful, too, before deciding on 
the right ring, to hold my car to her back to test the lungs, 
also to note temperament and heart action. If she breathes 
peculiarly or is puffed with a little handling she may be back- 
marked. If she goes blue or purple in the face she may be 
suspected of having heart or lung trouble; if black or yellow', 
liver trouble. I always examine the vent when stretched for 
any chccsy growth in the channel to indicate cloacitis or like 
disorder. There arc many diseases of the vent which are 
little known solely because there have been too few’ of us 
studying closely the “ Hen from Within but my example 
may set others at work, and between us we should distribute 
the helpful information. When examining the pullets on 
arrival at a Laying Test recently I found a pullet in two pens 
with cloacitis in its early stage, and the pens were rejected, 
the owners being advised to kill the birds. Thus I was 
rewarded for my careful handling at vent of every pullet sent 
in. Had it gone unnoticed whole flocks might have suffered 
later. Vent disease may show up in many ways, but one 
should be on one's guard at all times. Often a bird will have 
a fluid discharge from the vent with an offensive smell, and 
such should be noted promptly. Isolate any such bird directly 
any discharge is located, and, if no change, kill the bird, 
especially if a male. When mated, such diseases can be 
readily carried on, and even in ducks. I am just watching 
a whole flock of ducks which are affected with cloacitis or 
vent gleet. Often the discharge may be just diarrhoea, but 
never hesitate to be on the safe side by immediate isolation 
and observation, as it can spread, if real vent disorder, not 
only from mating but through the droppings. 

Often cloacitis starts with growths in the channel like those 
in diphtheritic roup, this representing exudation from the 
walls. I find quite a number of birds with vent disorders at 
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Shows, and when grading; you will observe that the vent is 
examined on my card, yet is not by others. I have always in- 
cluded that item on my card, and the fact that I find so many 
ailing birds shows the unsound plan of those who do not 
carry out that part of my handling. When handling the 
birds at the Harper Adams College Conference I passed one 
bird with serious vent gleet which the other judges neglected 
to notice. That such a bird could be penned publicly to take 
part in a test of hand-grading shows that there is a sad need 
for handling and observation. Imagine a flock going down 
to the disease at home through the original culprit being un- 
noticed. Until we have thrashed out the many disorders 
fowls are subject to, handle carefully at vent and do not 
hesitate to kill and burn any birds showing signs of growths 
and discharge when accompanied with an ill smell. The 
latter often resembles that of strong cheese and that in diph- 
theritic roup. One may reasonably wonder if there is such an 
ailment as roup of the vent. When a male is affected he often 
has the continuous discharge and may waste away in time, 
losing all flesh, etc. Some may suspect tuberculosis, but be on 
the safe side and isolate when noted; never be afraid to kill 
when it means saving the rest. 

During the growing stages I bear in mind the same ideal 
on a reduced scale, namely, the bird with the heart-shaped 
body, plump, and a “ good doer,” with balanced walk and 
body, type in pelvis and breast-bone, deep, short beak and 
medium bone, wide back and width between legs — together 
with high capability. I like the symmetrical, bold-fronted 
and sturdy youngster which seems to own the whole place. 

Before I put the coloured rings on, I handle for texture 
as regards tight silky feather, bone, abdominal flesh, etc., 
also headpiece. Capability must be high, together with the 
desired breeding hen’s frame. I like a bird which lays large 
eggs a nd plenty of them , looks nice all the time she is laying 
them, and can be bred from when she has done the laying; 
a bird , too, 1 can show any of my friends and tell them she 
is a Black Leghorn without being contradicted and told she 
is a Bresse or a crossbred. THEREIN LIES MY IDEAL OF UTILITY 
AND BEAUTY ! 

When I am grading in August or early September and have 
both eyes on breeder-layers for trap-nesting as well as for 
future breeders, I will be meeting with plenty of pullets which 
handle like “ rabbits ” for texture but lack all frame. For 
the most part, they will be fine in the bone, with pins-and- 
needle legs and narrow bodied throughout. I place a red and 
blue ring on such birds, keeping them together for laying and 
packing them with food, putting into them by way of food 
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what they lack in stamina. I call them “ little gems,” which 
means eggs ad lib. but no breeding. I shall meet plenty of 
cockerels of the same brand, mere Bantams for size with won- 
derful texture, and I give them short notice to quit. I want 
you to keep the frame up as well as having all the texture or 
capability found in these “ little gems.” Enlarge the edition 
but hold the high texture. You will, as mentioned, always 
have a natural check on frame, because when you exceed the 
ideal you will get the low capability and the “ sheep ” touch in 
place of the “ rabbit.” 

When a pullet starts to lay in October she will, as stated, 
be fully fleshed and built up. She will have a rounded breast 
as in table condition, the abdomen will be nicely coated with 
fat, while the pelvis bones will also be nicely coated with 
soft, meltable fat. The shanks will be full of fat and swollen 
out to the full. The pigment in the shanks of yellow-legged 
birds will be noticed. The selected pullets (breeder-layers) 
arc placed in a separate house, and, assuming that the owner 
is not going to trap-nest them, how best will he be able to 
pick out the winter producers by my handling system ? In 
the first place he will best leave the pen or flock till February 
or March, having allowed the pullets to have five or six 
winter months at production. Then he will remember that 
continuous laying sucks the system and removes the flesh and 
fat from the built-up parts, namely, breast-bone, pelvis bones, 
and abdomen. In like manner, with all yellow-shanked birds 
it sucks out the fat and makes the legs appear white. In 
February, then, I shall be handling the pullets and placing 
rings of the high-class or “ blue ” type on those which handle 
pliable at pelvis and abdomen and with breast-bone prominent 
and yet maintain a nice, healthy weight. At the same time, 
as a check, the whitish shank will confirm my handling. A red 
ring can be placed on those which still have fleshed breasts 
and pelvis bones, also fatty abdomens together with yellow 
shanks. Birds handling fit for table in February have not 
been the best winter layers, so that our first ringing will not 
be difficult. 

Those who work on commercial lines will find the yellow- 
shanked breeds most helpful from the pigment test, carefully 
checked up with my other handling items. Generally speaking , 
it takes six months of continuous production to make the yellow 
shanks whitish , although one does not know if it is at the rate 
of three or five eggs a week. But we are after good layers, 
and aim at grading out the low-grade performers. After a 
stop in egg-laying, the pigment soon comes back to the shanks. 
Many ridicule the pigment test but we can ignore them. You 
can test it for yourself on trap-nested stock. It is argued 
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that males also lose their pigment, and I agree that many 
alleged yellow-legged males start with white shanks — a sign of 
crossing and lack of stamina often like white eyes and small 
pupils. Feeding and soil have a say in pigmentation of shanks, 
but do not let that interfere with this part of handling or put 
you off so long as you use discretion and check as advised. 

During the summer you will need to have broody-coops 
for the pullets being tested, so that each broody-rest is recorded 
against the individual. Every pullet will carry a numbered 
ring for recording purposes. As she goes into the coop the 
date will be recorded, as will the date she is placed back with 
the flock or lays her first egg. The idea is to have the broody 
periods recorded against every pullet of the heavy breed or 
sitting type. This is necessary to help the next grading test. 

In August we will have another hand-grading test among 
those pullets which started to lay the previous October or 
November, when all birds out of lay and in moult will be 
marked with a red ring, as not among the best layers. The 
early moultcrs arc not the best producers, with the proviso I 
will later mention. We will now note the colour of shank in 
all yellow-legged birds, because white shanks will stand for 
the six months of continuous production. If we find a pullet 
in full lay with white shanks and no broody period against 
her (or only one early on in the season), we will regard her 
as worthy of a blue ring. If this makes two blue rings then 
she may be graded in high. 

The moult is a helpful part of hand-grading, although one 
has to make no hard and fast rule. Many declare that the best 
layers arc the late moulters, and consequently just go into the 
house in September and ring as good producers all that happen 
to be in lay at the time. This is risky, because a hen may go 
broody in June, bring up chicks, and be in lay in September 
because she cannot help herself, having moulted partially or 
wholly when with the chicks. Again, some hens have a habit 
of going broody every month for spells and being in lay in 
September. That is why I need every broody period recorded 
against each pullet. If you can tell me of a pullet in lay in 
September that she has not been broody since March and 
has white shanks and handles well, then she has been a capital 
layer. Any exceptions such as birds laying within or going 
wrong in ovarian organs have been dealt with and will be 
checked up. 

The moult, too, often reflects upon management, because if 
the birds are allowed to get fat or thin they may, as a flock, 
moult, and the hand-grader must use discretion. The moult 
is often timed by the date of hatching, but I am keeping to 
those pullets which, hatched normally, start to lay around 
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October. The late moulters can be noted and the fact recorded. 
Grade out the birds that have failed the tests and moult 
them out in the laying sheds so that they can be brought into 
lay again promptly. Where one is dealing with light breeds, 
broody periods will not come into the argument. Where, too, 
the shanks are other than yellow, one must rely upon handling 
only, together with the moult, as there will be no pigment test 
to help. If I am handling a pullet in August or Septem- 
ber that is still in full lay she will handle well if she has been 
a continuous producer. The abdomen will be pliable and full, 
the vent moist and fine in texture, the pelvis bones pliable and 
almost free of fat, flesh or gristle, while the breast-bone will 
be prominent and not up to table condition. The fat or fleshy 
parts will be well out of the shank, showing the sinews at 
back of leg prominent and pliable. When judging shanks of 
layers you will remember that before they have laid an egg 
the shank will be full and must be pictured after they have 
laid 100 eggs. Often a shank is considered good, whereas a 
thought for the thinning-down part would have shown the 
handler that it was too fine in bone. 

Hand-grading is made more complete where records can be 
kept of the date a hen stops laying and moults, and when she 
comes into lay again. 1 he sooner she is started again the 
more eggs she will produce. But I like to let the moulting 
hens come into lay again, leaving the best to be mated up. 
When they are in the moult and I have marked them with 
blue rings, I place in the breeding houses all that grade in 
as breeders. I like a large house where I can put in, say, 
twenty-five such hens, the building being divided in the centre 
to take two mated pens with two outer runs. Placing in the 
twenty-five hens I can grade them again before mating up 
takes place or before eggs are incubated. I want to be sure 
of longevity of laying after I have been satisfied of the first 
year’s production. What a pullet lays the first year is no 
criterion as to what she will lay the second. In January, then, 

I should go through the hens and remove those handling very 
fat at abdomen, pelvis bones, and breast. I always want 
hens in the moult thinned of all fat and built up for laying, 
but if a hen remains out of lay too long she gets excessively 
fat at pelvis bones, which will denote low production the next 
year. I turned down a hen once with a 300-odd record the 
first year and she had pelvis bones I did not like as regards 
fat, and she laid 27 eggs that season, having graded her out 
in February. If you will handle your low-grade hens each 
year you will find as they get into three and four seasons 
that they take a longer time to get over the moult and are 
very fat at pelvis bones (even as thick as one’s thumb) in 
P 
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January and even February, lay badly in that year, and then 
moult early. Early to moult and late to restart is the key 
to the low-grade layers. Thickly-coated pelvis bones will see 
such birds ruled out. Trap-nesting tells us what a hen has 
done in her pullet year by way of number of eggs; hand- 
grading looks ahead. Hence by hand-grading the hens for 
likely second-year production we can toe-punch the chicks 
from all hens promising well for longevity. 

The vent will again help us in hand-grading. When a pullet 
sets in bone and develops her ovary, the vent increases in size, 
as mentioned. In like manner, when she leaves off laying 
and starts the moult, the vent decreases in size. Now in the 
pullet which spends months over the moult, the vent will go 
right small and dry, and yet in the best layers it will hardly 
have got back to its normal size before it begins to increase 
again, dictated by the developing ovary. If I buy a flock of 
hens in September and know nothing of their history I would 
just take note of the vent, because if one bird had a dry, 
small vent and an empty abdomen, it would denote that she 
had not been laying for months. If another had white shanks 
and the vent was just decreasing with abdomen half-full, I 
would know that she had laid well and was only just stopping. 
The bird to be guarded against is the pullet which moults 
very early and is coming into lay with large vent and filling 
at abdomen, which means that you are dealing not with a 
bird that has just stopped and is showing a decreasing vent, 
but one that has stopped early and is just getting back her 
vent-size and abdomen for re-laying. But handling and the 
yellow shanks would help you, as such a bird, if of a yellow- 
legged breed, would have deep yellow shanks. 

In the second year I would again hand-grade the hens, 
because I am always keen on keeping and breeding from any 
hens which lay well for three seasons, as longevity of produc- 
tion should be one of our main aims. After two years of 
production one would select the likely third-year hens by the 
moult and their handling capabilities when starting their third 
season of production. One should always study longevity of 
laying, and there are many birds which you should keep on 
for several years in order to breed from them because they are 
plodders as layers and not sprinters. 

Where one does not trap-nest but just hand-grades his 
flocks, he will buy in cockerels out of high-laying hens from 
a stock-breeder of repute. If he wishes to mate up his own 
pens and use home-bred males, he will need a little guidance 
as to what are the cockerel-breeding hens. As I have stated, 
the way to found a strain of sound producers is to mate 
the hens laying 180 to 220 large eggs per annum to cockerels 
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out of hens laying 230 eggs or over. That is a general rule 
I adopt. This must be read with discretion, because when 
one starts, hens laying from 160 good-sized eggs might have 
to be used. One works up the numbers until one could use 
hens from 180 up to more than 220, providing the latter have 
still the good breeding frames. Capability tells us the 
number of eggs likely to be laid in the nest-boxes , but we 
meet with high capability on hens of Bantam size with the 
heart-shaped body. Supposing wc have a Bantam frame, then 
the birds should be graded out, as they will breed textured 
males too small for use. Treat them as finished articles, i.e., 
just layers to be well fed up for production. What they lack 
in frame and stamina make good by liberal rationing. Keep 
them together as a laying flock that calls for special dieting. 
The medium-framed hens which handle like the “ rabbit ” 
will breed good cockerels if a shade on the small side, but they 
are usable. We keep in mind always, however, the hen with 
the good frame. I like a breeding hen to score on my capacity 
side about 58 or more of the 70 marks, which to me means a 
breeding frame. The cockerel-breeding hen is the one of nice 
frame and yet not super in that direction, but wonderful for 
texture or capability. See that she lays standard eggs. 

The average hen which lays 180 eggs to 220 large eggs in 
the twelve months will generally have a good frame and will 
be broody once in the season at least. These are the hens I 
use for general breeding purposes when grading flocks for 
breeders. They handle nicely without being coarse (low in 
capability). If we need a few hens likely to breed stock males 
we have in mind those doing 230 or over standard eggs in their 
pullet year. Here we shall be dealing with the best handling 
females which arc continuous producers. The hand-grader 
will be well advised to single out a few of the hens which 
pass all grading tests at each season throughout the first laying 
year and handle well for the second after the moult, just as 
cockerel-breeders. Having done their 230 eggs or over for 
the first year they will supply us with high-textured sons, 
which we must have. At all times must we have the textured 
son out of the high-record hen, whether we are breeding layers 
or utility males. You will find the two types here, or rather 
the three, i.e., among those hens which lay on and on and 
answer high for capability — handling like “ rabbits.” I ask 
you to select the nice-framed hen and to discard the Bantam. 
If you must use the mediums, do so, but keep the good-framed 
ones in mind as the ideal. You will always have Nature’s 
check on frame, because when you go too large you lose the 
“ rabbit ” handling and get the “ sheep ” touch. It is 
quality that decides the handling. 
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On every farm, then, there should be the pen or so to produce 
the future stock males and the rest to breed the laying females 
and future strain-builders. Where you trap-nest you will 
place in the general pens hens of the 180 to 220 stamp and 
mate them to males out of hens which laid 230 upwards. 
Then you might keep the daughters of this mating and send 
the sons to table. In the pens set aside to breed high-grade 
cockerels for stock purposes or for sale as stud males will be 
hens laying 230 or over the first year and handling well for 
second-year production, and they will be mated to males out 
of hens also doing 230 or over. You need not worry about 
insisting on the son of a 300-egg hen, because that is where 
you so often get the Bantam’s frame. As long as the son is 
out of a high-laving dam, you will be working on sound lines. 
The pullets bred from such matings would be cockerel-breeders 
and likely to be high layers. You can check them up for frame 
when deciding if you breed from them, because if they are 
Bantams you will let them go as layers and not breed from 
them. 

Bearing this in mind, and not knowing the actual laying 
records of the hens we hand-grade, mating will follow the 
same lines. Our cockerel-breeding pens will have those hens 
which handle for high numbers of eggs and yet have the 
reasonable breeding frames. Then from the cockerels bred we 
will select those with the good frames which handle high for 
capability, discarding the Bantams and preferring good frames 
to mediums, although using the latter if needs be. At the 
same time we will have an ideal of keeping tip the size of 
frame on both sides and in every bird. Size of frame is the 
salvation of stocks bred for high egg-laying. Texture or 
capability can look after the numbers of eggs to be produced, 
but we want the desired frames for stamina, size of egg, 
readability, and the building up of the strain, together with 
maintenance of the high-laying factor. 

Every bird has a use, so to speak, but we should note care- 
fully the best ways and means of obtaining and keeping our 
objective. We are after all the eggs we can obtain, and Nature 
wages war against us because of our artificial ways. As we 
are working artificially we must adopt sound or common-sense 
breeding plans at all times. Nature says that when you increase 
■production in hens you will lose body size , size of egg , hatch- 
ability , and rearability. You will also take with you in an 
increased form any weaknesses or deformities in the strain. 
That being so we must be ever on our guard and breed on 
sound lines. It has been the mating up of hens solely upon 
„ laying totals and the use of males just on the number 

of eggs laid by their dams which have sent us along wrong 
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roads with our utility stocks and weakened them. I aim at 
having every bird of either sex thoroughly overhauled before 
being graded in for the breeding pens, which surely is not 
unreasonable. Each must answer the necessary requirements 
of utility, but of greater importance is the fact that before 
being bred from they should pass the common-sense breeding 
standard. 

I may be handling a hen which is rather fine in the bone 
(superfine throughout) and yet she handles so splendidly for 
capability that I know her to be a high producer. Such a bird 
with Bantam frame throws super-textured sons also bantamised 
in size. The latter could be mated to very large-framed 
hens, but how many large hens could a small male manage? 
How many years, too, would it take to get the necessary size 
up again in the majority of the offspring? Nor can you mate 
up a large, coarse male to such Bantam hens and get back 
size in the progeny. Hence I say grade out the “ little gems ” 
and, while holding on to texture, keep every bird of either sex 
up to standard for frames. In like manner the cart-horse 
hen has a use, but it would take years of mating to textured 
males to get our ideal. Common sense leads us in hand- 
grading to see our objective through the birds we mate up, 
and to make full use of the raw material in hand; it is as 
much a science of poultry work as any other branch. 

Hand-grading has the advantage of enabling us to handle 
the pullets before they start to lay, and to say which are worth 
trap-nesting and which are likely to lay well or badly. We 
can see into the future. Again, when we take in hand stock 
which have already been laying, we can look back on what 
they have done for a time and go forward to what they are 
likely to do. Also, we can be quite disinterested, and will 
breed from the best breeders and not solely from those layers 
which ruin strains readily but happen to turn out a large 

number of eggs. The breeder who sees in eggs alone is 
asking for trouble I 

In earlier chapters I have dealt with exceptions in handling, 
and advised methods of locating hens which are likely to be 
poor layers or not to be laying at all although giving one the 
idea that they are active. I would advise all who are dis- 
satisfied with their egg-average to hand-grade the flock and 
locate the causes and the culprits. When flock-average is low 
there should be some birds graded out without a moment’s 
delay and sent ripe to table. The number of real passengers 
I find in every flock is appalling, and one cannot be too strict 
over this grading. It is not fair to allow laying hens to carry 
on their backs a lot of sister-birds which are idle all the time. 
The sound way is to feed well those only which give a full 
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return for their keep, accommodation, and the labour bestowed 
upon them. Those which are idle should be graded out for 
market without delay, the outlay being saved. There we have 
the road to high flock-average and the best profits. Flock- 
average is the thing that pays, and whether you keep six 
or six hundred in a flock I am quite sure I would find a few 
to be graded out as passengers. I have noticed how keen 
poultry-breeders are to get by other means the best laying 
returns, but grading out the idle birds is surely as important 
as breeding for increased results. Ten active hens will always 
bring in a better profit than ten active hens and an idle one. 
Most will agree over the suggestion that ten good quality birds 
will be a better investment than twenty inferior ones, so why 
not be broad-minded and reduce all flocks down to those only 
which are active performers? I want to see the poultry-keeper 
constantly grading and cutting out waste in food, management, 
labour, housing, etc. This he can do by constantly watching 
his stocks and grading out any which go wrong or cease to 
be profitable. Laying is such that hens will go wrong even 
apart from quality, and the moment they go that way they 
should be hand-graded out before a farthing is wasted on 
them. The time to part with any bird is the moment it ceases 
to be profitable, whether that be four months or four years. 

At the Shows I find hundreds of birds with eggs, cysts, 
and other obstacles in abdomen, birds with abdominal dropsy, 
etc. The owners are keeping them for want of knowledge as 
to what to handle for. I hope this book will show one and 
all the way, and get more supporters for my system. Con- 
stantly grade the flocks and always be guided by the egg- 
returns. I am constantly called in to grade out birds that 
are doing badly only to find that there is nothing wrong with 
their quality but that management and feeding are hopelessly 
at fault. Overfat birds laying badly when put on a thinning- 
down ration soon begin to get back to condition and to lay 
as many eggs in a week as they have been doing in months. 
Underfed birds, too, respond to liberal rations in like manner. 
Handling will show if it is wrong management or low grade 
of stock. 

At the end of the first laying year be on the lookout for the 
birds that show signs of being drones. All with dropped 
abdomens can be placed together for the second season, and be 
fed mainly on grain to keep the abdomens light and pliable. 
The egg- average of the flock can be watched and some birds, 
if needs be, graded out. The graded-out birds can then be 
trap-nested to see which are idle. I would always spend time 
trap-nesting the “ doubt fuls,” because I shall be repaid amply 
for my labour, unless you prefer to check the egg daily by 
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feeling for it, as already mentioned. Birds with badly-crooked 
breast-bones, and especially those where the bent bone goes 
into the body or becomes so short as to let the abdomen down, 
and all with spurs, can be collected together for future testing 
through the eggs they actually lay. When hens of all sorts 
are together, the chances of checking are rendered more diffi- 
cult, hence my advice to place “ doubtfuls ” together for testing. 
Many we may decide to keep for the second winter of produc- 
tion only, then sending them to table after fattening them. If 
I were due to send to table a lot of hens I would fatten some 
of them up, knowing that while getting fat they would lay 
even better until excessive internal fat had arrived, when pro- 
duction would slow down. It is then that I would market the 
birds in a ripe condition, getting an extra egg-supply and 
doing the fattening part at the end in one stroke. 

At the end of the full year of production, i.e., just before 
the moult, keep an eye on all birds that look seedy and mope 
about. Handle such " doubtfuls ” at abdomen and many may 
be found with hard yolk-matter or shelled egg inside abdomen 
and like defects. Treat with suspicion, too, those hens which 
show pain in the eye and sad or worried facial features. 

At all times, too, remember that feeding has some very 
important bearing on the laying or idleness of the flock. If 
you have the heavy cart-horse type of hens, you can, by special 
feeding to keep down internal fat, get more eggs. In like 
manner, those hens which are on the fine side can by liberal 
feeding be kept hard at laying, whereas any underfeeding 
would see them break down. I suggest very strongly that the 
grading or grouping of the pullets at maturity should be on 
sound lines which will sec the several lots kept to themselves. 

W«:ds ” will be killed as not being worth caring for or 
wasting expensive food upon. Only by grouping into level 
types can the best results be achieved by equal feeding. To- 
day it is common to find all sorts, sizes and types mixed, and 
surely the same method of feeding cannot suit them all ! 
Group well and feed exactly as each group dictates by its type. 

I am often told that a hen lays badly although she measures 
“a couple of handfuls” at abdomen. The first rule to be 
learned in hand-grading to my system is that floppy abdomens 
are exhausting to the birds and a hindrance to production. 
Always have a tightly-braced-up abdomen which is full and 
in control. 

If you should buy a ready -stocked farm, always hand-grade 
severely the birds you take over, being guided by the egg- 
average being returned. It often pays to clear out plenty if 
the stock have been mismanaged, and I am never happier than 
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when grading such purchased flocks. I have graded out more 
than half the birds on many occasions and still had more eggs 
with half the feeding-costs. 

Grading applies to every class of poultry on the farm. 
Nothing should be kept a moment after it ceases to be profit- 
able. Why keep dozens of males on the place when they will 
not be needed ? You may decide to give up White Wyandottes 
the next season, which should suggest that the males are, from 
that moment, surplus and should be sold. A male bird may 
show "rattling” in the throat or become bronchial, at once 
rendering him useless for future stock. Such a male when ripe 
should go to table without delay. The other day I was told 
about a wonderful ten-year-old duck which had proved a 
splendid layer. Her ducklings, numbering two dozen or more, 
were pointed out to me, and I expressed a wish to handle the 
old dame. I just wished to find out how she handled for 
utility. Upon handling her I found that her abdomen and 
oviduct were full of hard-boiled yolks, and that she had not 
laid for a long time and would not lay again. There was 
nothing else for it but to kill her, although we had proof that 
she laid well in the spring owing to her ducklings that were 
running about the place. I expect the oviduct muscles bad, with 
age, weakened and been unable to pass an egg out, which, being 
held up, had caused the mishap. Such a duck would die in 
due course when the abdomen and oviduct had been completely 
filled with yolks, but meanwhile there would be the loss of so 
many pennies per week over many months for feeding without 
any return. In this case, symptoms of disorder were rather 
apparent, because before I handled her I told my friend — Mr. 
W. Collins, of Bulwell, who happened to be with me — that she 
was wrong at abdomen. I rather suspected by observation 
that the weighty abdomen was interfering with the walk of 
the duck. In hens one may suspect the abdomen full of drop- 
sical fluid or hard-boiled yolks if the legs are forced wide by 
the over-full abdomen. 

A hen will often become seedy because the comb falls into 
the eye and inflames it. In such cases the comb should be cut 
off, or that part which obstructs the eye. One must ever be on 
the lookout for hens and ducks which ail so that the direct 
cause can be traced and the remedy immediately applied. It 
is for every poultry-keeper to get the best egg-returns, and 
these will go to the observant owner. My handling system 
will teach observation, and one has always to remember that 
the smaller the flock and the better the chances for observation 
and the noting of any that ail. That is one reason why back- 
yard poultry-keepers have the advantage over the poultry- 
farmer, in that with but a few hens kept each is under close 
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observation, thus helping to bring out the personal side of 
poultry-keeping. On the other hand, with larger flocks it be- 
hoves the poultry-farmer to be very observant and always to 
be on the lookout. . 3 


When one is grading, he is also able to set aside certain 
birds to breed table progeny, if he is interested in table- 
chicken production. The various types in birds, whether male 
or female, have been fully dealt with, and if we are after table 
progeny we can mate up coarser birds in both sexes. To use 
coarse breeding hens means to sacrifice eggs; to employ Ban- 
tam hens means to sacrifice flesh. My medium hens are the 
dual. Their sons, not needed for stock or quality, will weigh 
up to 4 lbs. in some heavy breeds at sixteen weeks. Thus we 
obtain an extra pound or more of flesh per chicken over 
the finished article's sons. All I wish to point out here is that 
hand-grading will help us to locate any type we may need 
from time to time and for the different objectives. You would 
not mate a Bantam cock to big hens to produce table chickens 
just as you would be unwise to let a coarse beef-type male head 
your pen to breed layers. 

When grading a flock of birds, I pay special attention to 
weight, passing out those that arc too heavy or too small and 
going lor my ideal compact bird. As I take the bird in hand, 
I note very carefully if the hen is heavy at rear as if seeming 
to weigh down the whole body. Often this makes me suspect 
hard-boiled eggs inside the abdomen or oviduct, the weight 
of the yolks putting the bird out of balance when in hand. I 
am, too, not fond of a leathery feel about the abdomen, nor 
do I like a dropsical touch about it. When the pullet starts 
to lay, the abdomen may feel a little fat and yet nice and silky 
to the touch, whereas at the close of a year’s laying the abdo- 
men seems full and yet is pliable, as are the pelvis bones. 

ui nCar t " e k ase the pelvis arch the flesh is soft and 
pliable. If we study a hen which drops into moult in July, 
say, when she is as fat as butter at abdomen and pelvis bones, 
she will be a long time out of lay and engaged in the moult 
if she happens to be a low-grade performer. And when she 
is ready to lay again she will be very fat, not having lost the 
internal fat. With the better producer we will notice the 
opposite takes place, the bird being pretty free from excessive 
fat when she starts to moult, and the fat is of the easily- 
melted type. Consequently it soon leaves the body, and in 
a short time the abdomen is empty. The layers of the most 
eggs therefore handle fine at pelvis and abdomen when they 
are ready to restart production in their second or third year. 
The amount of time between the laying of the last egg for the 
season and the first egg of the next has bearing on the grading 
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of the layer, for the lowest-quality hen will have a long rest 
in the moult, and the best (for number of eggs) will go right 
through with but a week or so’s rest from eggs, laying and 
moulting at the same time. Handling at abdomen will there- 
fore help us. Supposing I am handling a hen in December 
which has a vent quite small and dry and shanks yellow, 1 
know it has been ages since the last egg, and with the abdomen 
still empty it will be weeks and weeks before the next egg 
arrives. On the other hand, if the shanks are still whitish and 
the vent is large, the bird has not long left off laying. If the 
shanks are yellow and the vent still large, I check up the 
abdomen for filling again, which shows that I am judging a 
hen coming into lay and not one that has just left off. When 
one is grading hens in the autumn and they have not been 
previously handled, one has to use discretion on the lines 
mentioned to get an idea of quality. If the hens have been 
ruined for laying by bad management, one has to consider 
whether the handling for type declares them to be good in 
quality even if they do not handle as advised. 

Handling will be helpful when buying stock as a check 
against any unprincipled seller. For instance, if I buy hens 
in August which are guaranteed to have laid 250 eggs for the 
twelve months, I would begin to doubt their quality if they 
handled at abdomen as having left off production for many 
weeks. Such recorded hens would not be in moult in July. 
Again, if they went 8 lb. I would be sure of my suspicions, as 
I would if they were coarse and handled badly. With males, 
too, I would not admit that a cockerel was out of a 250-egg 
hen if he was a coarse-boned, feathery brute of the “ sheep- 
textured ” type. 

I base my handling on many years of hand-grading large 
flocks and tracing pedigrees of the birds of both sexes, also 
those winning under me at the Shows. The best and silkiest 
Light Sussex of the year of Mr. Honey’s was the son of a 238- 
egg hen. I have proved that many breeders have been mating 
their high-record hens to beef males to get back size solely 
because of the coarse handling of the sons, which have taken 
after the beef-type sire and not the “rabbit” dam. We must 
have our utility males bred from high-record lines for many 
seasons to get the most certain results. 

It is rather difficult to tell hens from pullets, but handling 
will help us. In the first place, a pullet handles soft in bone 
not only at end of breast-bone but in pelvis bones. Her face, 
too, is smooth and fine in texture and eye prominent. As a 
second-year hen, the bones will be harder and the face will, in 
most birds, be somewhat puffed. But if the bird is a grand- 
quality one, she may have features of a young pullet (which 
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is the quality part), although handling coarser in bone than 
the first year. In handling, while one tries to get the birds 
which last, one allows the bones of a hen to be a little coarser 
than the pullet’s. 

While our ideal male will, as an adult cock, look in features 
like a young cockerel, the cock’s eye becomes more sunken as 
a general rule with age, and the face more wrinkled. The 
spur grows longer during the second year and takes upon itself 
a point, while later on in the third season the spur turns up. 

Make a practice of grading as you proceed, so that good 
and bad birds can be specially rung during the year. At the 
close of the season one will then be able the better to group 
up those needed for the various purposes. Grade and group 
for preference when out of lay, as regards wholesale shift- 
ing of stock, because a general move round of birds in lay 
will only tend to stop production. Rather remove from a pen 
those not wanted than the better ones. Let every bird wear a 
numbered metal ring, so that anything for or against her can 
be recorded in a note-book kept for the purpose. Coloured 
rings can be attached to shanks just when you sum a bird up 
as regards quality or when grading in general. 

At all times be observant and handle mopish birds to ser 
what is wrong with them. Note any that do not come up to 
the trough at feeding-time, whether hens or ducks. Something 
is wrong and experienced handling will help to solve the 
problem. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HAND-GRADING OF DUCKS AND BANTAMS. 


A S pioneer in arranging classes for utility Bantams and 
championing them for a place in those Show schedules I 
‘ have drawn up or advised upon, I propose to devote a 
little space in this volume to the “ wee ones.” I will, in the 
first place, deal with what I had in mind originally. It is not 
every person who is so situated that he can keep large poultry, 
whereas almost everyone finds himself with sufficient space for 
a pen of Bantams. I have known many members of poultry 
societies who have left the district and gone to reside where 
facilities for large poultry have not been available. Rather 
than see them lose interest in poultry I have persuaded them 
to have a pen of utility Bantams. At first they have thrown 
doubt upon the proposition, not thinking that Bantams laid 
eggs. But having in so many cases picked the Bantams for 
them, and explained the type they should aim at, they have 
been amazed at the baskets of eggs collected in the winter from 
just a small pen. 

Again, those with children who need small eggs can have 
the ideal from Bantams, and if the children are allowed to 
keep Bantams they are brought up to routine and a liking for 
animals which will stand them in good stead as they go into 
the world. Educate the children to be kind to animals and I 
consider that it brings out the good points in them. 

The egg I aimed at was the one weighing about i-J oz., and 
when we bear in mind the low cost in housing and feeding as 
compared with large fowls, Bantams become a very paying 
proposition so long as they turn out full egg-baskets. At 
first I was severely heckled over my utility Bantam idea, and 
many have stated openly that there could be no such thing as 
a utility Bantam. I remember a “ scoffer ” at a Show taking 
me up over the Bantam section there, but I was later able to 
publish the laying record of the winner, which sounded more 
like a winter record of a 300-egg White Leghorn pullet. I 
have always traced the laying of my winning Bantams for 
my own interest, and have got some splendid letters from 
exhibitors. As I write, I have a letter from an exhibitor whose 
White Wyandotte Bantam hen won First under me at North- 
umberland Heath and First at Cray ford, to say that the bird 
finished the year with over 200 eggs, all over i| oz. 
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As I have always judged utility Bantams at the Shows by 
handling, I will deal with that and my ideal type. Many 
have asked me from time to time how I judge them and I 
state frankly that I score-card them just as I do the large 
fowls, both in males and females. I should have hit home the 
" Powell-Owen ” score-card for Bantams and ducks years a~o 
but I have had to fight for it on behalf of the large fowl and 
so left the Bantams and ducks alone for the time being in 
order not to mix the issue. I remember a judge asking me 
how to find out the best of the utility Bantams which he had 
to judge, and I gave him my score-card and told him to score 
the lot in detail and place on totals. He did this and his 
winning hen was one of the best laying Black Wyandottes 
I have so far handled. 

In utility Bantams I do not aim at a small bird which is all 
feather and no weight. At the same time, I avoid any that 
are really too large to be called Bantams. As a result, my 
ideal is a Bantam which handles large and yet looks small. I 
can hand you a Bantam which looks big and yet handles small 
to excess, and these I will not have. They handle feathery at 
abdomen and thighs, and have very narrow necks to back, with 
hardly any width at back or between legs, no abdomen and 
the ‘[triangle” body already described. Some will be very 
fine in beak and shanks, lacking stamina. 

As I take my ideal in hand, the pullet handles full at 
abdomen, with wide back and good neck part, wide pelvic arch 
and ample space between legs. Measuring well at abdomen, 
she has neat shanks and beak, stands wide and straight, has 
tight, silky feather and all the texture of the “ rabbit.” Head 
points are of fine texture, as in the large hen, and when I take 
the bird in hand it is plump and compact, with a proper heart- 
shaped body. If you will handle plenty of Bantams you will 
be amazed at the handling the good layers show. For instance 
I can give you a Bantam hen which, handling large yet looking 
small, may measure four fingers at abdomen, or as much as a 
Leghorn. Even large hens often look small because they have 
tight feather, and I remember a pullet winning a White Leg- 
horn class under me at Westminster which more than one critic 
described as a Bantam, and yet she scored very high on my 
capacity side, telling me she was really big (by handling, if 
not appearances; the latter being always unreliable), and she 
laid over 270 first-grade eggs in twelve months. So it is with 
Bantams that have the ideal tight, silky feather. You look 
at them and they appear midgets, but when you handle them 
you find to your astonishment that they measure FOUR fingers 
at abdomen where you would expect TWO. Such are the 
Bantams you should aim at — big to handle, small to look at. 
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Score-card them to my card in exactly the same way as the 
' large fowls, and keep to the capability side for the number of 
eggs laid. Also, have the same type of arch and breast-bone. 
Measurements will be lower than in hens, but after handling 
plenty of Bantams you will see what is the ideal. Bantams in 
full lay might measure three or four fingers at abdomen, two 
between the pelvis bones, and one from tail socket to pelvis 
bones. Treat the males in the same way, but they may measure 
two or three fingers at abdomen, one finger between pelvis 
bones and one above. Get the width of back well up to the 
wings and, except for a smaller edition, the same handling as 
fully described in earlier chapters will apply. In Bantams, 
too, you will make up your mind as to what is your ideal when 
in hand. 

When we come to ducks, my handling system and score-card 
will be found to apply. I have always used it for judging 
utility ducks, and at every Show get splendid entries in this 
section. On the occasion I gave the cup for “ best bird in 
Show ” to a Buff Orpington duck she laid over 250 eggs for 
the year, while a noted White Runner duck which laid 315 eggs 
won First under me at Leicester. My students who keep ducks 
are taught my system of handling and mate by it, and I have 
just seen a student win the gold medal at Bentley Duck Test 
with Khakis, the ducks being graded to my system before 
dispatch to the competition. As I write, a fresh Test has 
started at Bentley, and students report that they lead in Buff 
Orpingtons and Khakis, the ducks being picked on my system. 

I have not been keen till now to push my system for ducks 
and Bantams because I believe in one thing at a time, but I 
have now beaten down the bitter opposition to my handling 
system for hens that we will get ahead. The pelvis bones in 
the duck are rather differently placed to the hen’s in that they 
point down, so to speak, instead of straight out. We handle 
in exactly the same way as hens, keeping to my card for 
capacity and capability. Never take up a duck by the legs, 
but hold it by the neck when catching it. Next, hold it in the 
hands at shoulders like a hen, and when measuring the 
abdominal capacity with the right hand have the fingers of the 
left hand under the breast of the duck as a support, with the 
body under the left arm and the duck’s head held down. One 
will find ducks difficult to handle at first, but practice makes 
perfect. Hold the duck’s head downwards under the left arm, 
with legs in the air, leaving the right hand free. When in a 
show-pen I usually take the duck by the neck with the left 
hand and gently draw it towards me. I then slip my right 
hand under the body and between the legs and can readily 
handle for the approximate space between and for type of the 
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pelvis bones. The pelvis bones are not coated with fat in the 
same way as those of hens owing to different construction, the 
fat within, as in an overfat duck, being round the abdomen 
but not encircling the pelvis bones, which remain free of exces- 
sive fat. But we need to handle at pelvis for the width of 
arch, the texture of the bones, and their type. Often one finds 
the arch narrow and the duck laying small eggs, so that we 
should take the width in all ducks sent to the Tests in case 
of letting in a small-egger. In the past, duck eggs have been 
much over standard, but nowadays one sees in some ducks a 
loss in size of egg by reason of our having increased the 
number and lost the frame or capacity of the individual duck 
concerned. 

We are losing size of frame in some ducks just as happens 
in the hens, as dealt with in detail in previous chapters. We 
are getting here and there “little gems” which have all the 
texture and yet no size — all eggs and no breeding frame. 
We must prevent a loss of frame by keeping to ideal types as 
in hens, namely, frame with texture; or capacity and capability 
high in the same duck. Have a wide pelvic arch in the ideal 
duck, with ample space between legs at all times, a wide back, 
also ample abdomen. Keep the pelvic arch in mind as the key 
to frame, and let the beak and shanks guide you as to exces- 
sively coarse or fine bone, so that you can have the medium. 
In our ducks which are too small we so often have very fine 
beak without any depth, and thin legs. 

Plate 63 illustrates the Khaki Campbell drake which was 
the father of the ducks which won at Bentley over all 
breeds. He may be taken as an ideal. He stands very wide, 
showing great width of back, with a heart-shaped body of 
substance. At abdomen he is well developed, and has a very 
wide pelvic arch. He is tip-top for capability, having medium 
bill and legs, a very noble head with eye high up in skull and 
prominent, and neck graceful and on medium to fine lines. 
You can contrast the drake which is coarse with this pattern. 
The undesirable drake has a sunken eye; short, stout neck; 
long, deep and coarse bill ; and excessively thick legs. The 
pelvis bones are thick and rounded or crooked. There is a 
surly expression on the face and a lack of activity, with a 
distinct desire not to be handled. You will generally find 
plenty of space between the two pelvis bones of the drake, and 
once you have the type you are after, check up carefully for 
capability. I prefer as straight pelvis bones as possible. 

Friendliness in ducks and drakes is a thing to note. I 
always find those of either sex which are high in capability 
to be like the good-textured hen and cockerel — friendly to the 
handler. When grading ducks I find plenty with which I can 
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do anything, and they talk in their way to me, which observa- 
tion has taught me to notice. Plate 62 shows Miss Barbara 
Raye, of Felling Pedigree Poultry Farm, Scaynes Hill, 
Haywards Heath, holding her Buff Orpington duck which 
has laid over 1,000 eggs in four years, made up by : first year, 
260 eggs; second year, 262; third year, 243; and fourth year, 
240 before she moulted. Apart from high-grade ducks being 
friendly, you will be well advised, if you want the best returns 
by way of eggs, to make them docile. Let the same person 
manage them, and never do anything quickly to frighten them. 
Never shift ducks when once in lay, and always get them used 
to their quarters when young. It is management with ducks 
which counts for so much. 

Those who wish to record their ducks will be well advised 
to place the young ducks in their “ trap ” house or coops when 
they are four months or so old. Let them sleep in their “ trap ” 
places from that age. Miss Raye, who won the Bentley Test 
with Khaki Campbell ducks as mentioned, has sent me a photo 
of the duck-traps she uses, and they are seen in Plate 61. 
There is a set of sleeping boxes at the back, each duck having 
a separate section for use at night. There is a small wired-in 
run attached to each sleeping section, on the floor of which is 
a movable run-up board. The front of the enclosure is wire- 
netted, but there is a trap-door through which each duck enters 
by pressing against the trap-wire. Once inside, the latter 
allows a door to drop to prevent the duck from getting out or 
another from getting in. It is the same wire arrangement as 
found on trap-fronts for hens. Coming home at night into a 
large enclosure for their tea, the ducks find their way into the 
small sections wherein they spend the night, and the eggs are 
collected in the morning and credited to the respective ducks. 
As showing what can be done with ducks, Miss Raye lets the 
flocks out in the morning, and any that have not laid will 
return to the " traps ” to deliver the day’s egg instead of 
laying it outside. And the dams of the Bentley ducks have 
been taught to come to hand for scraps by number. Ducks 
are very clever and respond to proper management, and this 
pen learned their tricks in a day. _When having tea in the 
open, Miss Raye’s partner would call number four for a tit-bit 
and push others aside till number four came up. I have known 
a lady count the ducks up and, finding two missing, tell the 
flock to go and find the others. Off they would go and bring 
them home and then they were given their tea. The duck- 
owner will be with his ducks and maturing ducklings as often 
as possible and will get them docile. 

Ducks need liberal feeding in the winter if they are to pro- 
duce plenty of eggs, and the man who argues that they are 
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free-rangers and just want a little corn only at night will fail 
with them. A good deal of benefit comes to the duck-keeper 
who is observant. For instance, when ducks are coming into 
lay they become developed at abdomen. The filling of the 
abdomen can be noticed without handling as I practise with the 
hens. As you see the ducks drop at abdomen, keep up the 
feeding and do not shift the flock or change the feeding 
radically. Observe the cut-away abdomen of the drake and 
you will understand what ducks look like when the ovary is 
dormant. Do not sell ducks just as they are dropping in 
abdomen, and if you notice the ducks are closing in and losing 
their abdomens, take steps to increase the feeding to hold as 
many as you can and look for the cause, applying the remedy 
without delay. 

Often drakes are reckoned as ducks, and there is much waste 
of good food in this direction. I have seen a man mate up 
a pen of ducks to another duck, thinking the latter was a drake 
until it laid, whereas the dropped abdomen told me it was a 
duck when he queried why he was getting infertiles. I have 
seen two drakes in a flock of a hundred ducks because at the 
time they were thought to be ducks and were left with the flock 
just to be food-wasters. I have also found, in a small flock 
of twelve, three drakes which were sold as “ ducks ” and con- 
sidered to be females without even being checked. Some have no 
such word as OBSERVATION in their vocabulary, but observation 
is a glorious thing! Ducks “quack” and drakes “whistle,” 
but I am here concerned only with pointing out the need for 
observing even with ducks. I have seen drakes (bought as and 
thought to be ducks) trapped, and their non-laying did not 
tempt the owner to check up the sex, just as I have found hens 
in September in a trap-nested flock, with abdomens full of 
dropsical fluid or hard yolks, which had not laid for months. 
On calling attention to the birds when grading with the owner, 
I have found the letter “ M ” against the number of each bird, 
but the fact proved that no eggs had been recorded to them for 
months. Lack of observation alone prompts a man to put 
“ moulting ” against every bird in a flock not laying around 
the moulting time. It reminds me of a few birds I often find 
in a trap-nested flock which never lay, and on looking for 
their records on the sheets I find that no such numbers exist. 
Solely because each bird is rung at the start and no check made 
as to whether or not all have started by the end of three 
months. I have known a pullet lost in a Laying Test because, 
while the record-sheet said she was there, no egg had been laid 
to prove it. When she was found dead on the drop-board she 
became officially " present.'* 

Q 
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Plate O4 is oi a pen ol White Runner ducks owned by 
Mr. C. H. C. Partridge, of Little Lambswick, Tenbury, who 
has won very many prizes under me with White Runners. You 
will notice the stylish ducks, with neat bills and fine necks, bold 
eye carried high in the skull, width between legs and full 
abdomens. Activity should be the key-note to selecting laying 
ducks, and there should be good width, depth and power at 
shoulders and chest. 

In ducks, as with hens, there will be the natural tendency to 
lose frame as we go for numbers of eggs. The Bantam duck 
that is all texture but too fine should be discarded, as should 
the cart-horse, inactive, waddling type. Aim at the medium, 
with good frame and yet splendid to handle as regards 
capability. Ducks have wry tails, deformed backs, etc., like 
hens, so grade very carefully for deformities. 

The duck is going to boom in the future, as I prophesied in 
my “ Duck-keeping on Money-making Lines,” although its 
success will depend largely upon personal management even 
more than with hens. Some never will keep ducks successfully, 
and I have always advised each person when thinking of taking 
up ducks to start with a pen and see how results turn out. If 
good, the flock can be increased. I must admit that the ladies 
do best with ducks, as they do with trap-nested hens. All 
who want eggs in plenty should remember that ducks must 
have ho upsets 1 

Returning to Bantams, one notices how the “ wee ones ” have 
prominent eyes and texture in a high order, and I suppose 
there is some truth after all in the saying “ little and good.” 
But keep an eye on frame in the Bantam, and see that the beak 
and shanks are not too fine. You will remember with all stock 
that the width of pelvic arch holds the key to frame, the beak 
and shanks give a guide to amount of bone, while the width 
between legs provides the key to width of back and body or 
narrowness thereof. 

It has always been a controversial matter as to utility type 
in Indian Runner ducks. As is well known, the exhibition 
breeders favour an upright type with legs well back and 
abdomen between legs. It is this very upright carriage which 
is claimed by them to be the true characteristic of the breed. 
It has never been ray ideal for utility, because so many of such 
ducks do not stand for good handling. Such quite upright ducks 
are very slim in body and narrow across back and between legs, 
which helps carriage but detracts from utility, because a good 
body must be needed for heavy production. I have had many 
friendly arguments with lovers of this straight-up type, many 
of whom have declared them to be good layers, but when we 
have got down to actual ducks on their farms they have been 
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upright but well developed in abdomen, and would not have 
won in the best exhibition competition. One can always find 
layers among any flock of hens or ducks, but rather am I 
interested in having a high average of production from the 
whole. Hence my striving for a desirable type, every hen or 
duck answering to same and being a profit-getter on her own 
as a producer. 

Taking the exhibition or upright Runner, there are here two 
distinct types, the one which would win at any classic exhibi- 
tion for show points not supported by me for utility ideal 
because of the very slim build, nervous temperament, and (to 
me) absence of abdomen and injudicious carriage of same. 
Then we have the second type, also bred by exhibition men 
and which has often won under me in utility, namely, the good 
upright carriage but the broader body and the well-developed 
abdomen, not carried between legs but at rear. This type will 
be active producers but would not win in the best exhibition 
company, although I consider ducks of such type when judging 
utility classes. It retains its carriage, so to speak, but loses its 
style, broadening out at abdomen or base in a distinctive way. 
The whole build of this type of Runner is more substantial 
than the Show pattern. 

The ideal I have always had in mind is the utility Runner 
which has not quite the upright carriage of the Show specimen, 
yet it is no waddler. We must have the active free-ranger, 
but I am concerned with the abdomen of hens and ducks, seeing 
that, as so amply proved in earlier chapters, it is here where 
the eggs are made or lost. I like the medium beak, the bold, 
high-placed eye, the slender and graceful neck, because such 
stand for texture or capability. But I next like the well-built 
body and the well-developed abdomen, carried at rear to make 
the whole symmetrical and well balanced. Directly we depart 
a little from the upright we get our objective. Some winners 
in utility under me of this type get cards in exhibition but not 
premier awards, I find. I would like to see the utility part 
supported by the exhibition men, so that the Runner will take 
its rightful place among the popular breeds of ducks of to-day. 
It rather seems to be losing ground in utility, no doubt due to 
the push being made in Buff Orpington and Khaki Campbell 
duck circles, both breeds now having strong Clubs. The Buff 
Orpington Duck Club, too, has taken under its wing the utility 
breeders, having decided to aim at utility and beauty combined 
in their ideal. Coarseness is to be supplanted by quality or 
texture. Magpie ducks are also making great headway, a club 
having been formed with a utility standard. 

If ducks are in show-pens they can be better judged for 
utility by observation than can hens and pullets. One is rather 
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concentrating in clucks upon texture, temperament, activity, 
and build. Temperament and texture are so very important. 
Looking at a duck in a show-pen I would be attracted first by 
its balance. It would stand wide between the shanks, showing 
that the back was broad at shoulders. It would be symmetrical 
in build without any part being out of proportion. The 
carriage would be alert and graceful and not sluggish and 
inactive, like a cart-horse. The abdomen would be roomy for 
development at egg-making times, and yet it would be well 
carried in order not to upset the balance or symmetry of the 
whole. There would be depth at chest and in body to repre- 
sent stamina and power for production and breeding. One 
soon loses this in its entirety if the duck stands narrow, seeing 
that with this loss will go narrow chest and body, also back. 
One bears in mind grace, and that soon prevents a cart-horse 
Buff Orpington or Pekin type of Runner from attracting you. 

Texture or capability comes in as the department responsible 
for the number of eggs laid. The beak and shanks will be 
carefully observed, seeing that coarseness will be detected by 
very thick shanks and coarse beak just as superfineness (also 
undesirable) will be manifested by the very fine beak and 
shanks. If the beak and shanks are coarse, we will find the 
skull thick at back, with the eyebrow heavy and surly, the eye 
low in face and sunken, and the facial expression sheepish. 
The high-textured duck or drake will have bright and bold 
eye carried high, skull narrow, so that both eyes are easily 
seen standing out when viewed from both back and front of 
duck. The face will be smooth and the neck will be slender, 
not short and thick. 

We can check up for temperament in order to get a docile 
or friendly specimen, and here all who keep ducks will realise 
that they should keep their young ducks tame and friendly, 
because it means so much towards full egg-baskets. Ducks 
are ever ready to moult (wild ducks take twelve moults per 
annum, I believe) if disturbed unduly. Trapping of ducks 
and the consequent handling help production, and when you 
enter a pen you will be sure to train the ducks to be accustomed 
to trap-boxes before dispatch to the Test. They will also be 
made accustomed to the foods that will be used at the com- 
petition, and at an early age, say when four months or so old, 
they should be placed in a small lot, i.e. t the selected ones, 
and be accustomed to handling. They must *be made 
docile. Never send to Tests ducks in full lay, but just timed 
to start soon after arrival. They will be filling in abdomen 
when sent, and one should keep an eye on any which commence 
before dispatch, locating and discarding them for others. 
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One should ever keep an eye on ducks that are wet at rear 
in case of vent disease, as it spreads more quickly and generally 
with ducks than hens when mated. I omit measurements of 
vent on my carding of ducks, and you will find that measure- 
ments differ a little to those of hens. For instance, one can 
get four fingers or so between the pelvis bones of the duck 
when m full lay and three in drakes. On the other hand, you 
will handle plenty of ducks and drakes to get a full idea of 
how they handle. You will cut out the small ducks with 
narrow pelvic arch, etc. Handling will become the easier to 
those who have studied my other chapters. I like a duck 
which, when handled, like a hen, at the shoulders, keeps its 
head up and is well balanced, with good heart-shaped body 

and with back wide and powerful, being nice and flat as it 
lengthens out. 

one wishes to increase the number 
of eggs, one aims at the modified edition with high texture or 
capability and with a good frame, striving for activity and 
avoiding a cart-horse, sluggish type. 

Personal management is ever a vital factor in the laying of 
ducks, and that is why the owner who moves quickly, ban<*s 
gates and buckets, fails with ducks. They need a quiet field 
and do best in medium-sized flocks. 

When mating, keep texture high in the drake, with ducks of 

nice frame and texture. Avoid saggy abdomens in ducks 

Keep the right type, feed liberally, and insist on docility and 
quietude. 

If I were handling a flock of adult drakes with an eye to 
selecting a tip-top specimen for pen 1 to breed layers, I should 
study closely the type of pelvic arch and the pelvis bones for 
tvpe and quality. I know I must have high capability by way 
of bold eye, narrow skull, tight quality feather, but there are 
types to avoid. I shall get mv high quality or capability in a 
drake that is too fine. His bill will be very finely drawn, while 
he will lack frame, being narrow across back and between legs, 
very fine m shanks and narrow in pelvic arch. I may be able 
to get only one finger between the pelvis bones in Khaki Camp- 
bells and Runners and, say, two fingers in Buff Orpingtons and 
Magpies. Such will point to narrow width of pelvic arch (if 
pelvis bones are straight) and a narrow frame. I want to be 
thinking more of two fingers in Khakis and approaching three 
*1! O r P ,n £fon drakes. I need that very wide flat back 

that betokens broad shoulders, with a good tvpe of straight 
back keeping some width down to the tail. With it I shall 
obtain nice width between legs approaching, say, four fingers 
when standing firm. I am anxious to avoid the pigmy or 
bantam drake that is all texture and no frame. 
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I prefer a nice type of straight pelvis bones in a drake or 
very slightly curved, in the latter case the bones to be pliable 
1 do not desire razor -blade pelvis bones if I am to have all 
texture and no frame in exchange. On the other hand, I Wish 
to avoid the coarse drake where the pelvis bones almost touch 
at the ends in rounded or cow-horn bones. I avoid the very 
coarse pelvis bones of this rounded type, checking up to find 
such a drake coarse throughout — thick at back of skull, thick 
and short in neck, sunken eye, low eye, coarse bill and shanks, 
inactive, and too heavy in hand. Pelvis bones in ducks and 
drakes will not be coated with fat as in hens, and one readily 
arrives at their texture. Go for the happy medium that is 
neither very thick nor very thin, i.e., in both sexes. One can 
check up by shank and bill, weight of specimen, etc. 

When ducks or drakes are getting superfine and losing 
capacity or frame, weight is lost, body is narrow, chest is na 
and shallow from shoulders through to front, and the bone is 
too fine. The ideal duck and drake will handle plump and 
healthy as if there is something behind it to help it against 
any strain on the system. Spanning its body through from 
back to breast-bone, the body will Ell the hands well and in 
heart-shaped fashion. It will be compact and readily settled 
when taken in hand at shoulders. That will be the capacity 
side, and you can next think of texture or capability. 

Ducks run in exactly the same types and one should avoid 
the cart-horse and coarse pattern, also the superfine which 
handles light, like feather and bone, with very fine bill, legs 
and pelvis bones, together with very narrow skull, very narrow 
long neck, and lack of depth at shoulders from back to chest, 
i.e.. a cut-away appearance. In Khaki Campbell ducks one 
might aim at three fingers or so between the pelvis bones and 
four fingers in Buff Orpingtons. Abdominal capacity varies 
according to the size of the individual . At one time ducks and 
drakes generally measured well, but since increased egg-produc- 
tion has been an objective I am finding too many that are all 
capability and down in capacity. The size of egg in ducks 
has decreased with the breeding for numbers as Nature dictates, 
and in like manner has the frames of the layers. The same 
sound rules apply as to the hens— that we must have capability 

high but must not neglect capacity. 

Abdominal capacity is not everything, as mentioned for hens 
and male birds, but one must know just when one has gone too 
low in general capacity, breeding frame, etc., because then we 
have decreased measurements, as you will follow, between pelvis 
bones (width of arch) and from end of breast-bone to pelvis 
bones. We do not want excessive abdominal capacity that 
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may give us sagging " geese ” abdomens, the latter at all times 
should be tightly braced up and in support. 

In ducks and drakes one might place three or so fingers 
between end of breast-bone and the pelvis bones. Once I am 
satisfied with the handling at abdomen, I judge for girth of 
body, compactness, heart shape, bone, and general texture. It 
is more difficult to master the handling of ducks and drakes 
than ordinary poultry, but practice is essential with trapped 
stock. Laying records of ducks vary too much with environ- 
ment and personal management, so little upsetting a flock and 
turning good specimens into “ duds ” as regards number of 
eggs laid. 

One should keep up frame or there will, I consider, be the 
additional troubles of egg-binding, soft eggs, etc. When you 
dwarf producers of large eggs you will meet with egg-laying 
disorders. We find it in Bantams that are dwarfed from the 
larger breeds of poultry. You will find the very small ones 
soon go wrong in laying, no doubt, through a large egg and a 
small channel and passage being inconsistent with Nature’s 
ways. A friend of mine bought a trio of Sebright Bantams 
and the two females never laid an egg. If ducks are bred too 
small in frame, I see the same troubles ahead. I meet with 
plenty of excessively small Bantams that arc amiss as regards 
the functioning of their laying organs. Many do not lay at 
all and plenty die over the first egg. That is why I support 
the medium in Bantams and not the midgets, and am against 
those who state that the smaller Bantams are the better. The 
same say of the large breeds, “ You cannot have them too large,” 
without mentioning a word about quality. Never lose the 
latter, but, once secured, see that all utility stock have good 
frames and capacity. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FOR THE DEFENDANT. 

I SUPPOSE no system has been more severely criticised 
than that of my score-card, and no one has fought the 
critics with greater earnestness than I have. 

Critics there must be, but one never minds constructive 
criticism. Destructive criticism has, however, been the rule 
rather than the exception. I am supposed by the critics to be 
a fanatic— a destroyer of trap-nests— and a wrecker of utility 
stock. The reader should weigh up closely this criticism, and 
inquire first of all if the prosecutor is a fully interested party 
and has a corn that I might be stepping on. When letters appear 
in the Press attacking my methods, inquire who the writers are. 
In the majority of cases such letters are unsigned, and no 
notice should ever be taken of any letter in the Poultry Press 
on any topic unless it carries the name of the writer at the foot. 
A person who is not afraid of his views publicly expressed is 
not ashamed of his name. Many critics are exhibition men of 
the old school who do not move with the times and were NEVER 
one iota interested in EGG-PRODUCTION. Some of them think 
that the more popular the utility bird of my type gets, the less 
popular will become any exaggerated exhibition pattern. One 
of my keen critics among the fanciers is the very man who, by 
putting tremendous combs and wattles on Leghorns and 
Minorcas, ruined the utility and laying points of the breeds, 
and he is more responsible through his actions for my UTILITY 
type of bird being bred than anyone. He writes under a 
pseudonym ! In a recent issue of our best poultry weekly a 
critic declared that I was splitting hairs when I wrote that 
capability and capacity were different; to him they meant the 
same ! I have never said that capacity meant the capability 
to lay. A close study of this volume will explain these terms 
of mine and their exact meaning. 

It is well to trace the history of my score-card, which is also 
wrapped up with utility Shows. For years prominent utility 
breeders have been teaching the public what points went 
towards making the layer. Coming from such notabilities, 
every publication was pleased to give space to same. In fact 
one publication has thought the hints so good that it has 
published them year after year in its yearly issue. If profit- 
able layers had no distinguishing points from low-grade drones, 
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why tabulate them? And why not a furore when they were 
published ? The only crime I have committed has been to 
place the production characteristics into a scale of points which 
took years to complete. 

I originated my score-card as a simple teaching card, using 
it as a means of tutoring my poultry-breeding students as to 
the class of bird to trap-nest, breed from, and enter in the 
Laying Tests. For years all my students who have learned 
my system have been well up in the Laying Tests. I took 
their fees as a tutor and did not wish publicity for their wins. 
Utility Shows then began and 1 am happy in knowing that I 
was one of the pioneers. At Tottenham, solely for the educa- 
tional purpose from the view-point of the small poultry-keeper, 
I placed my score-card on the pen .of each bird. I wished to 
teach the small poultry-keeper the points of a layer, the way 
to keep her fit, and the road to good management and a real 
interest in his small flock. Tottenham Show — of which society 
I have been President for many years — set the ball rolling and 
a few breeders started the fight. At first one could not pick 
a good layer from a drone, they declared. Then good layers 
had no characteristics , although the same men had been telling 
the public they had and explaining what exactly they were. 
So poor me and my score-card had to go through the mill. 
When a teaching card I kept my score-points to 150, namely, 
70 for capacity and 70 for capability, with a casting vote of 
10 for size. The Shows brought about my addition to 200 
points to include 10 for health, 10 for show condition, and 
30 for breed characters. Naturally, if birds were to be shown 
to the public, they had to come up respectable. You could not 
put a scaly-legged old hen straight from the coal-cellar into 
a show-pen for the public to come round and be attracted. 

Next followed a fight as to type, the breeders declaring that 
layers had no type. Some even declared me to be a fancier of 
the deepest dye. Fancy admitting that a utility White Leg- 
horn had no type I Surely something had gone wrong earlier 
on when the utility Leghorn was being made. But the surpris- 
ing part was that even the critical breeders condescended to 
judge (and still do) utility classes. And they take out the 
birds and handle them before they give their decisions. What 
do they handle for — capacity or laying pointers ? Again, do 
not these very breeders handle very closely all their pullets 
sent to the Tests? Are not Laying Tests won on handling? 
Do breeders not spend very much time when picking their 
pullets for the trials? I can assure you that they do not tell 
the poultry manager to send on pedigree alone without hand- 
ling the birds. Watch, too, the breeders at Harper Adams 
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Conference when handling competing birds. What things do 
they handle for— lice at abdomen or defective eyes? 

Consequently 1 accepted the fight, and with back to the wall 
I have won through. The critics gave utility Shows a year to 
live, but they have made good. I have seen 1 ottenham Utility 
Poultry Show grow from 84 entries, including carrots and 
rabbits, to 1,500 all-utility entries, representing the largest 
utility poultry Show in the world. The accomplishments of 
our little Tottenham Utility Poultry Society would make 
sufficiently good reading to warrant a small brochure for all 
other societies to follow. In 19 J 7 » Tottenham Hospital 
benefited through our Show; in 1918, £5° was handed to 
St. Dunstan’s from our utility Show; 1919, £60 to the Prince 
of Wales’ Hospital Extension Fund; 1920, £50 to St. Dun- 
stan’s; 1921, £y\ to the Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund; and 
1922, £50 odd to the Tottenham Invalid Children’s Aid Society. 
We were the first society to hold meetings every month 
throughout the year, and when lecturing on “ The Hen from 
Within” in January, 1922, as well as January, 1923, I had an 
audience of over 250. It is the little man 1 have always set 
out to help and educate, so that he could get the best from his 
birds. 

I have judged more utility Shows than any other person, and 
placed the awards in utility at more agricultural events. My 
score-card was used for the first utility Show in Belgium, also 
in Denmark, and is extensively employed for utility classes 
abroad, especially in India, while it is taught in institutions 
across the water. It has received a thorough test both here and 
abroad. I have personally to my credit many records for 
total utility entries both at Shows and for individual classes. 

I have judged very often 600 and 700 birds in a day on my 
own, and my record is 790 for a single Show. My best " class ” 
entries have been 201 birds in a breeding-trio class and 1 25 
White Wyandottes in a single-pullet class. I would here put 
it on record that I have never written and applied for any Show 
that I have judged. I was appointed utility judge at the Dairy 
Show the first year classes were provided for our section. I 
judge again in 1923, making twice in four years. Twice out 
of three years I have been appointed utility judge at the Royal 
Show of England. And I have been more influential than any 
other in getting together utility schedules and sections at our 
classic and agricultural Shows. I write not in boastful fashion, 
but to show that I have fought for a place for the utility bird 
at our poultry Shows. At Bodmin Show recently, although 
only three weeks were set aside for organising the event, and 
despite the breeding season being on, I drew 600 birds for a 
one-day Show. The local fanciers’ society were asked by a 
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few utility enthusiasts to put on a section at their exhibition 
Show for utility birds, but they refused, only offering two 
classes. As a result, a few utility breeders met and started 
a utility poultry society which ran the Show without any 
capital and with great success. 

How different it all could have been had there been co- 
operation. Are not all working in utility anxious for the one 
aim — increased demand for utility stock? Here was the 
glorious chance to hit the utility bird home in this country, 
to show our specimens up and down the country in order to 
attract buyers. The war had made the utility fowl, but breeders 
set out to lose the peace! Instead of fighting, they should 
have met with one voice and set about drawing up standards for 
utility poultry in all breeds and colours. No, they had tasted 
high prices for foundation stock from the multitude that rushed 
into poultry-farming and had an idea that such a trade and 
at the same high prices would always exist. During the boom 
I heard of a man paying £50 for a utility cockerel ! 

The backbone of the poultry industry is and always will be 
the small poultry-keeper, and he cannot pay £5 for a pullet 
just for the eggs she will lay. He might as well buy his new- 
laid eggs. High prices for pullets just for laying would see 
him buying cheap first-crosses. He might pay pounds for a 
bird that can lay and, in addition, win a prize for him at his 
local Show. I wanted quite sincerely every utility breeder to 
go all out for that demand and new channel which I could see 
was ahead of us. Up and down the country I anticipated 
thousands of utility poultry societies like Tottenham sprouting 
up, and one of the first things any poultry society decides 
upon after formation is to run an annual Show and to include 
in the year’s programme young stock and monthly shows, also 
egg shows. What were they to show ? I have always made 
up my mind that no one will ever stop a Britisher from exhibit- 
ing something, whether pet mice or rats, or even a " baby ” at 
the local f£te. Were the members of the societies (which I 
could see coming) to interest themselves in showing exhibition 
poultry with exaggerated points, or to concentrate on utility 
poultry? If they went for the former, then utility would go 
back to its old place. That is one reason why in all honesty 
of purpose I went right out for the utility Shows and the 
utility-Show bird. The old price meant anything from 5s. to 
10s. 6d. for a matured pullet, 5s. for a sitting of eggs, and 
10s. 6d. for a dozen day-olds from the backyarder buying 
utility stock for eggs alone, yet he parted in those days with 
his pounds for exhibition birds for show. To-day, thanks to 
my energies, add beauty to the layer as in my ideal and the 
backyarder will pay his pounds to utility breeders for a far 
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more useful article — a bird that can lay and win. It has always 
been my contention that, apart from a very few purely orna- 
mental breeds, every bird kept in this country should lay 
sufficient eggs to pay for its keep, housing, labour, etc., and 
then yield a profit. I have in my judging and from the start 
aimed for a pullet that would lay plenty of eggs and large 
ones at that, would be typical of its breed, and would make a 
good breeding hen after attending to production. Utility 
with beauty has been my ideal. 

Many breeders declare that you cannot have breed-type and 
eggs, but mistake me not, as I am not fighting for fancy or 
exhibition type where it interferes through exaggerated points 
with high egg-production. When utility Shows started , there 
had been but one aim by utility breeders , namely , more and 
more eggs. No thought of breed-type. Crossing had been 
rampant in most utility breeds, and one had but to watch the 
Black Leghorns in the Laying Tests towards the close of the 
trials to sec them turning with the moult into Anconas. Tests 
had to be won and stamina maintained, and crossing was a 
custom. Laying Tests have not helped one iota, because the 
birds have never had to fight through any breed-type test. 
Only this year for the first time has a pen been returned from 
a laying competition for being untypical of the breed. Why 
did not breeders play their cards and decide at once on stan- 
dards after the war, and see that the birds in the Tests were 
not accepted unless they were reasonable specimens of the 
breed and variety concerned ? Why were specialist utility 
breed clubs not inaugurated at once to show the strength of the 
utility bird? We could have had a Utility White Wyandotte 
Club that would have stood alone for membership. We lost 
organisation and co-operation through certain breeders putting 
the gloves on and fighting against progress. 

The craze has been for eggs and eggs alone, without regard 
to exceeding the speed-limit. I have just been to Denmark, 
where roup is unknown. Is it because they have not yet gone 
after the sprinter or record individual layer? Are we free from 
roup in this country, when immediately after nearly every 
Laying Test starts roup is reported to have broken out ? Some 
birds are sent but a short journey and have roup a few days 
after arrival. Has there been sufficient sound breeding in 
utility ? 

Let us work on different lines, so that in several years our 
stocks will have improved a hundredfold. Our activities and 
work for better utility poultry can be rewarded in a few years. 
Already the class of utility bird seen at our current Shows is 
miles ahead of what first appeared a feiv years back. No one 
can deny that. I have been attacked by breeders because utility 
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Shows teach the public to ask for high-grade stock. Surely 
if a breeder sells stock the public have a right to ask for graded 
articles. Of ten cockerels of equal pedigree, surely one is in 
some way better for grading than another. If I buy a cockerel 
for £5 5s. all I want is a graded article. At the moment it 
seems to be a question solely of what the dam laid ; if 220 eggs 
in her pullet year, then her sons cost £3 3s., and so on, up to 
£20 for the son of the 310-egg dam. It is all quantity before 
quality. It is severe grading that is wanted with the sons and 
daughters of high producers, and that grading should decide 
the price paid for the individual bird. Why should there be 
a rule that every son must be deemed up to sample because his 
mother laid over 250 eggs? Are we not pushing forward to 
the public too much of the finished article and not enough of 
the raw material ? When a man starts poultry-farming, does 
he not want to start with raw material and gradually build up 
a healthy strain ? Should it not be a case of making and 
building, also maintaining? Buyers who have the finished 
articles complain that out of each sitting they get but one or 
two chicks, whereas at one-tenth the price they get from the 
local smallholder twelve chicks from twelve eggs from his 
hardy stock. Trace one’s thoughts back to the thousands of 
beginners in poultry-farming who made heavy losses at the 
start through buying weakly finished articles. Imagine the 
valuable capital they lost by getting outbreaks of roup. Don’t 
blame their ignorance of poultry matters, blame the stock as 
well. 

I am often accused of attacking the trap-nests. No one has 
worked harder than myself for trap-nesting, even recommend- 
ing it strongly to backyarders in my books written expressly 
for them. I have, however, pointed out to critics the short- 
comings of trap-nesting, as so often practised, in defence of my 
handling system. Trap-nesting is supposed by many to be 
a cure-all and a positive. It has consequently become quite 
automatic, so that the trap-nester believes that the bird laving 
the most eggs in twelve months (the pullet year, above all) is 
his best layer and breeder. If one just keeps hens commerci- 
ally for eggs alone (in the minority in this country), one has 
no right to suggest what type of bird he should keep. He can 
cross Leghorns with Wyandottes, Rocks with Rhode Island 
Reds, Black Leghorns with Anconas, etc. His Light Sussex 
need not have striped hackles, and can feel proud with feathered 
shanks. But stockbreeders upon whom falls the onus of keep- 
ing breeds pure and hardy surely have a clear duty to buyers 
and to the industry. 

To be carried out properly trap-nesting should be employed 
for all birds that are to be bred from and also for longevity. 
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Every egg should be weighed and tested for hatchability and 
rearability of the chick, and there should be thorough matings 
for testing. We all know that testing is difficult because fowls 
are so short-lived, and by the time matings have been tested 
the stock are rather aged for service. There should be 
severe grading and a firm determination to grade out of the 
breeding pens all birds that will not be useful in stram- 
building. How many work on these lines? Is it not the 
general idea that the more eggs a hen lays and the more will 
her progeny produce, making out the layer of the most eggs 
to be the most valuable bird on the farm ? Does not every 
breeder’s catalogue start off with the highest producers in Extra 


Special Pen I ? 

Trap-nesting tells us, however, what a pullet has laid in the 
nest-box. Handling also has its shortcomings, but it allows 
full play for the breeder’s powers of observation. He selects to 
a type of bird that will be useful, and has no temptation to 
slip in a hen that has laid 280 “Bantam” eggs as he would 
have were he, as in trap-nesting, acquainted with her egg-yield. 
Tt is human nature to be greedy. Those who criticise hand- 
grading have an idea that handling is a failure if it fails to 
place in exact order twenty birds according to the exact number 
of eggs the trap-nest has recorded to each bird's credit for the 
pullet twelve months. Even the number of eggs laid in the 
trap-nest for twelve months is no key to every bird’s grading. 
She may have gone wrong for a spell, losing so many eggs 
from her total. The owner may have been lucky in getting 
one bird into the broody-coop before she had lost her abdominal 
contents, but unfortunate with another. It will just mean 30 to 
50 eggs difference between the two. Again , a pullet may carry 
an egg in her shelling department through fatty internals for 
a month and lose 30 to 50 eggs therefrom. What, too, of a 
pullet which has all the good fortune and lays to her full 
total of 180 eggs but, being a low-grade bird, lays 89 eggs the 
second year? And of the pullet which has bad luck and, 
producing but 179, is turned down for breeding, only to yield 
220 the second year on her quality ? 

Every stockbreeder will, of necessity, trap-nest his stock, but 
I am asking him to add to trap-nesting the valuable asset of 
hand-grading. He will hand-grade his pullets put up for trap- 
nesting, rejecting all that are too small to be good breeding 
hens after their laying, and any which are so obviously untrue 
to type or character. He will waste no time or labour on 
deformed birds, and it is useless for the critics to say that this 
is not at present done. If I cared to mention names, I could 
trot out a long list of breeders in whose poultry houses l have 
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noted, deformed birds all being trapped. Why not hnd out by 
handling that they are deformed before time, money, and 
labour are wasted on them ? 

When the full year’s record is complete, hand-grading, 
which looks ahead, will give the fully experienced an idea as 
to future possibilities in good time to remove from the breeding 
pens any hens not likely to be good for longevity of laying. 
And when choice has to be made between two good hens and 
two good males , why not support that one with the better breed 
characters? I do not mean pure exhibition type but true 
characteristics. We all know that a Light Sussex with a pure 
white hackle (and I have had in the early days plenty of this 
stamp shown under me) ceases to be typical, just as a White 
Wyandotte male with white lobes ceases to be typical. There 
must, after all, be some difference between Black Leghorns, 
Black Minorcas, Black Bresse and Noir du Berry. Utility 
must come first, and no one can deny that in all my judging I 
have placed utility first. I have passed through some very 
tricky times in working white-hackled Sussex up to something 
typical, if not classic in stamp, for hackle. A visit to any 
important utility Show to-day will show the great improvement 
in utility stock over that exhibited at the Shows years ago, 
proving the influence of my judging methods. The birds sent 
to Laying Tests have also improved as a like result. 

The broad-minded poultry-keeper will see the good that hand- 
grading offers; the narrow-minded one will be still determined 
not to. But what of the vast number of poultry-keepers whe 
have neither time nor facilities to trap-nest their birds? I aru 
up and down the country constantly, and sec therefore the 
varied conditions under which poultry -keepers work. The 
great majority cannot trap-nest, and I ask if they arc to be 
denied a good method of selection by handling. Surely some 
method is better than none at all ! I have often been amazed 
at the way some keen poultry-keepers carry on under such dis- 
advantages. A man may keep poultry and only sec them 
during the week-ends, the wife going up to the farm just to 
collect the eggs. Many work in factories and in the mines, 
and it is dark in the winter when they go to work and also 
when they return, but they keep a large head of poultry. Trap- 
nesting is impossible, just as it is with the backyarder in the 
majority of cases. In Tottenham, hand- grading has become 
quite a fine art, and I would like to back three members of 
that society against any three from another at picking out the 
layers. 

Execution is very important, and too many think that they 
can master handling methods in two minutes. The best way 
to learn hand-grading is to trap-nest some birds of all grades 
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and in that way to understand exactly what capability means. 
If you cannot trap-nest, you can visit a utility Show and obtain 
some lessons from the judge, or join a society and secure help 
from any good hand-grader. That is one benefit exhibitors 
have in utility Shows in that they can have educational lessons 
in selection. At all Shows where I judge I make a point of 
remaining almost to the close to help any interested exhibitor. 
But one must bear in mind that considerable practice is needed 
to get the proportion of a good layer. Above all, too, make 
up your mind that you are going to master selection. You 
need not concern yourself with what critics say against me or 
my methods, and need not take it for granted what I say, 
because you have some birds at home and can test my system 
on them. You will be the best judge after all and can well 
act as the reliable and disinterested jury between plaintiff, 
Mr. Critic, and the defendant, P.-O. 

I am anxious that all who keep poultry will make use of 
those parts of my handling system which apply to them and 
afford benefits. It astonishes me to meet so few who know even 
how to hold a bird properly. When you get well on your way 
with handling you will begin to use the powers of observation, 
and that is another important aim in my teachings. When a 
prominent poultry-keeper sends me a liver of a hen that died, 
and tells me that it is studded with wheat which must have 
passed through the gizzard — thinking I would be so interested 
— and the wheat kernels were tubercles, I am in a better 
position than most to know whether or not there is room for 
handling in this country. When I have shown under me a 
humpty-backed hen which has been washed and rubbed down 
with towels without the deformity being noticed, birds blind 
in one eye, and others with deformed shanks, I think there is 
a strong claim for handling. I will not mention those birds 
with a few eggs in the abdomen or with the latter full of 
dropsical fluid and ready to burst. 

On my suggestion, many who show under me in utility and 
are successful have entered the Laying Tests this year and are 
doing well. Already I see that in the first Test finished 
(winter competition) utility exhibitors have led the way. I 
refer to the Bewdley Laying Test, the final report for which 
(just published) reads: — 

White Leghorns. White Wyandottes. 


ist — C. H. C. Partridge. 
2nd — F. W. Barley. 

3rd — F. Heydon. 

A.O.V. Heavy. 

1 st and cup — T. Osborne. 
2Dd — Mrs. E. Farmer. 
3rd— H. D. Barley. 


1st and medal — F. Heydon. 
2nd— W. B. Lloyd. 

3rd — C. H. C. Partridge. 

A.O.V. Light. 

1st— W. Burke, 
and — H. G. Badger. 

3rd — R. D. Thompson. 
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Taking White Leghorns, all three places are filled by those 
who show utility birds. Mr. Partridge is a very heavy sup- 
porter of utility classes under me, and 1 remember at Worcester 
Show Mr. F. Hey don told me he had shown all kinds of 
breeds under me and every bird had secured a ticket. He also 
told me incidentally that Mrs. Heydon was going to send me 
her bills for oil, as he was so often out handling his birds at 
night. It was left to Mr. Heydon to win in White Wyandottes 
and for Mr. Partridge to obtain third prize with a pullet which 
I placed in a class of 87 pullets at Yeovil Show. She moulted 
in the second month, laying only a few eggs that month and, 
of course, sending pullets to a Test when they have been to a 
Show is rather risky in face of a likely moult. Many send 
my winning birds to Tests, in fact Mr. Wace tells me that my 
Yeovil winning Columbian Wyandotte pullet of 1921 was his 
best layer at Harper Adams and never broody. She also had 
a rest at the Test and did not lay till December. Birds to win 
Tests should be especially selected at the last moment. 
Mr. F. W. Barley is also a winning exhibitor at utility Shows, 
and secured second in White Leghorns. 

Mr. H. D. Barley, who is also a successful exhibitor in 
utility, secured third in A.O.V. Heavy Breed, and Mr. R. D. 
Thompson’s pullet— third in A.O.V. Light Breed— I picked 
myself, Mr. Thompson having shown Brown Leghorns under 
me most successfully in 1922, his first Gloucester Brown Leg- 
horn under me still laying well in her third season. 

I ask all my friends who support handling to enter the 
Laying Tests so that critics can see that our birds can do the 
laying and yet answer to breed and beauty. I would be glad 
to have notice of such entries before the Tests commence, as 
I shall of all pens selected on my system. So far I have not 
made use of such performances, but nothing must be left 
undone to offer evidence of proof of the help hand-grading can 
be to poultry-keepers of every description. The critics have 
often stated that score-carded birds mated together would 
only breed “ mongrels.” Mr. Partridge mated the first 
Tottenham 1921 cockerel (under me) to the first Westminster 
1921 pullet (laid 273 eggs), also my score-carding, and bred 
the pullet which won Bewdlcy Winter Test. Other pullets bred 
from these two won firsts and cups at Leicester, Worcester, 
New Barnet, Olympia, etc., in 1922. 

For many years I have selected pullets for Laying Tests, 
and, having obtained my fees, it has not been my wish to give 
publicity to the wins secured. I have left the breeders con- 
cerned to attend to the publicity side on their own behalf, 
being quite satisfied with my part of the contract. It has 
often been said against me that my card and system are based 
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on theory, but I have always understood that once a thing 
-works out in practice it ceases to be theory. For instance, I 
have judged the same birds over and over again and have still 
been successful enough to obtain record entries, Show after 
Show, the same exhibitors sending me their birds. I was 
elected the club judge for the Austral Orpington Club with a 
view to the usual one club Show, but, as things panned out, 
there were eleven club Shows during 1922 and I took them all. 
What is more, every bird at every Show had to be score-carded 
by me, even though at most Shows I had hundreds of other 
utility exhibits to get through. I heard of no complaint as 
regards scoring one bird high at one Show and low at the next^ 
Certainly I was complimented often on scoring birds within 
a point each time and out of 200 maximum. And at the close 
of the year after the Olympia judging , those at the general 
meeting voted again for my score-card to be used at their 1923 
club Shows, and when selecting their judges graded out all 
nominations if they were not score-carders to my card. This 
chapter is not a free advertisement for myself, but all who 
know what attacks I have had to bear will realise that this 
volume is my own platform and from it I can have my say 
without having the editor return the letter to the sender because 
the facts supporting my handling were too strong. It is easy 
to return a letter as being a free advertisement! It is easy to 
blue-pencil matter as irrelevant ! It is easier still to add 
“ This correspondence is now closed ! ” 

I have carefully gone through all Test reports and secured 
the data of all pens I personally selected in 1921 for the 192 1 -2 
Laying Tests at home and abroad. It must be remembered 
that I am not so well placed with my selections as a breeder 
picking his own birds at the last possible moment. My 
critics often say that they never see my name in the Tests, but 
if they do not they see pens in all of them which I have picked 
and others which have been selected on my system. After I 
have taught a breeder selection to my card, he picks his own. 
I have Shows to judge and am pretty busy in other directions 
when selection time comes round, and often I pick months 
ahead, nominating reserve birds in case any should lay before 
date of dispatch. I know nothing of pedigrees and am not 
in a position to watch the birds or tend them, or to make a final 
rejection or replacement. I have to select far ahead, timing 
the pullets to lay when the given Test starts. Any fair-minded 
person will agree that I work under difficulties. Let us see 
what my selections for 192 1-2 competitions did by way of 
laying, all picked just by handling without regard to pedigrees 
whatsoever : — 
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My first selection was a pen of Rhode Island Red pullets 
for Mr. G. F. Bell, of Mindrum, Northumberland, for Bentley 
Test, 1921-2. These five pullets laid at Bentley in the 
N.U.P.S. official eleven-month Test as follows, despite a very 
slow commencement: — 

No. I — Idg eggs. 

No. 2 — 162 ,, 

No. 3—223 „ 

Here, then, we have an average of 174 eggs per bird for the 
forty-four weeks during which the competition ran, and over 
86 eggs per bird for six winter months , despite a slow start. 
What is more, the pullet with the 223 eggs to her credit was 
the second best out of the 200 Rhode Island Red pullets com- 
peting. Four out of the five pullets were officially given as in 
full lay at close of Test. Award secured was FIFTH POSITION 
and FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE (forty pens of Reds competing), 
with but two eggs below the third pen, eight behind the second 
or silver-medal winning pen, and thirty-eight behind the lead- 
ing or gold-medal pen. 

The full year’s trap-nested record (twelve months) of these 
pullets was:— 178, 181, 250, 196, and 1 9 1 , or an average of 
200 per bird per annum. 

I also picked for Mr. Bell a pen of White Leghorns for 
Bentley, 192 1-2, but when they were sent off they caught cold 
en route and were returned. Despite the journey to and fro, 
the traps were put on them and they laid 231, 190, 190, 180, 
and 150, but such were not official and will be ignored. But 
having selected the pen, I include their home record in order 
to cover the complete list of my selections for the year. 

Next, I selected the following pullets for Mrs. Ward- 
Jackson, of Street Court, Kingsland, Herefordshire. 

Australorps received first attention, and it is well to remember 
that the Australs had just been introduced to this country and 
none had had experience in their selection. Therefore I 
applied just my ordinary handling system to them. Again, 
the parent stock had only arrived in this country from Australia 
in April, were mated on arrival without any rest, and were 
pullets that were bred from. Consequently, when I was pick- 
ing, I had to deal with May-hatched pullets in a heavy breed. 
It was no fault of the importers, seeing that the parent stock 
had been ordered in ample time to arrive months before the 
breeding season, but dispatch was delayed from the other side. 
When importing stock from Australia, what with the seasons 
being just the opposite and the journey a long one, imported 
Australs have not had the best of good fortune. That is why 
they have been laying small eggs, but now that there are in the 


No. 4 — 160 egg«. 
No. 5—178 „ 
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country plenty of well-matured hens which have become 
acclimatised one need not worry about the small egg. 

I had in the first place to select four pullets for the Indian 
Test starting in November, 1921, and ending on January 31st, 

1 922 — a three months* winter trial. If you can picture me 
selecting from May and June hatched pullets in a heavy breed 
like the Black Orpington, in order to be ready to commence 
production on November 1st and to be picked in good time for 
dispatch to India, you will have an idea of some difficulties 
which I have often to work under. At any rate, these four 
pullets averaged sixteen eggs per month for the three winter 
months and finished FIFTH AGAINST ALL BREEDS, beating all 
the popular breeds. Had the total eggs counted for the four, 
it would have been just one egg behind the best four pullets. 
But it was a single-bird trial. 

Award : FIFTH POSITION FOR HIGHEST INDIVIDUAL TOTAL 
(four single pullets averaged forty-eight eggs per bird, for the 
three winter months'). 

Next I selected eight Australorp pullets from the same May- 
hatched youngsters bred the same way and full sisters for the 
Daily Mail Laying Competition at Bentley, 192 1-3, which runs 
for two years. You can imagine my difficulty with May- 
hatched pullets over the small-egg factor, but there were no 
March or early pullets for me to select from. What one 
has not got one cannot send, and my selections have to follow 
the birds placed before me. 

At the time of selection many well-known local breeders 
were present, and I did not like the proposition of selection, 
but concentrated on pullets likely to thicken as they became 
older, hoping thus to lessen the number of second-grade eggs. 
I promised responsibility for satisfactory laying, but issued a 
warning as regards size of egg. I also had to include one or 
two pullets in the eight which would not begin to lay till the 
Test was many months old, and hoped they would get through 
the selection committee sandwiched in with the other more 
forward ones. I think one of this brand did not commence 
to lay till the fourth month and another only laid a dozen 
for the first three months. 

With the first twelve months over I can well be pleased with 
my selection. The eight pullets stand 105TH OUT OF 200 PENS 
of all breeds, having produced 1,616 eggs for the twelve months , 
or an average of 202. Unfortunately, I have had to carry 196 
second-grade eggs which do not count, otherwise I would have 
been about twenty-sixth for position. But, as I anticipated, 
the pullets have thickened out (Croads, Orpingtons, and the 
like show such a tendency with age, as I knew) and when other 
breeds in the summer went down for egg-size this pen of 
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Australs was the only one as officially reported to go up. 
During the eleventh month the pen laid 126 eggs, of which 
but 4 were second grade, and during the twelfth month 
(October), 89, of which but 4 were second grade. Therefore 
the eight birds may have a chance for the second year of the 
competition. 

For the twelve months the eight birds laid as follows: — 

No. 1 — 201 eggs. No. 6 — 167 eggs (only laid twelve 

£°- 2 ~ 2I 4 - eggs first three 

No. 3 — «S2 ,, (did not lay till months). 

fourth month). No. 7 — 193 M 
No. 4—247 No. 8—231 

r*o. 5 — 20b ,, 

An average of 202 eggs per annum as against 208 for White 
Wyandottes, 197 for Light Sussex, 194 for White Leghorns, 
145 for Anconas, 170 for Black Leghorns, 188 for Rhode 
Island Reds, and 217 for Buff Orpingtons, or a six-mont hs' 
winter average of 97! eggs per bird , despite two being inactive. 

When you see a critic running down the Australorp for small 
eggs, J us f think of the drawbacks that the breed has had to 
undergo in fetching them over with the long journey and the 
opposite seasons. Allow time and you will find that there is 
sterling merit in the breed, although critics shout it down, not 
being behind the scenes. Learn the lesson, too, from late 
hatching, which cuts down the capacity side of the pullet and 
tends to produce small eggs even though the pullet may have 
been hatched from a 2\-oz. hen’s egg. The majority of small 
eggs in Tests can be put down to the lateness in the season 
when they commence. Think carefully over this problem on 
the following lines. The competition you have in mind com- 
mences about mid-November, and you are to send pullets that 
have not laid prior to dispatch. I hope you will not have any 
March-hatched Wyandottes or April-hatched Leghorns that 
have not commenced production by mid-November. All your 
best will have started production long since. Should you have 
any early pullets which have not begun, they will be “duds” 
and not competition winners. It compels one to send late- 
hatched birds, and there is the tendency to small eggs. One 
must therefore (being robbed of sending your best early birds 
because they are laying away merrily) hatch in plenty and not 
force the birds along. The greater the number to select from 
at the last moment and the better. There must be a continual 
hatching programme maintained to leave birds of the right 
type and development if one has many entries. It is often my 
bad luck to find a breeder with plenty of pullets hatched too 
early or too late, but none of the intermediate kind, which is in 
itself sufficient to rob him of a chance of success. Some take 
the bull by the horns and send the best pullets whether in lay 
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or not, but, while a few birds lay on, others take two or three 
months’ rest. Some rely upon early pullets which have laid 
in July and August and take a moult, but such present a lottery, 
and may not start re-laying till December or January. 

One cannot say I am out for destructive criticism when I 
point out the lottery side of laying competitions. Constructive 
criticism suggests an earlier beginning for all trials, with all 
birds to be in before they are ready to lay. It is December- 
before the pullets get going, and even January (second month) 
in some trials, and where, I ask, is the winter record for the 
birds as from October to March ? Again, when the birds come 
back, being originally late-hatched every breeder is encouraged 
to breed from late-hatched stock year after year, which does not 
help stamina. The birds, too, have to be selected and sent off 
when the owner is fighting against colds at home among the 
late-hatched stock of pullets, so that no wonder Tests have 
trouble from colds and roup directly they begin and soon 
after the arrival of the Test birds. I am constantly on farms 
at this time and think I should be in a position to know what 
the conditions are generally. There would not be so much 
trouble from colds and roup on home farms but for these late- 
hatched pullets intended for Tests. In some counties, however, 
one can hatch earlier for late Tests because the pullets do not 
mature so quickly as in the South, the latter thus having the 
disadvantage. What handicap did the southern breeders 
suffer after hatching late for a certain November Test which 
was brought forward at the last moment to start early in 
October ? 

The best advice I can give to all breeders is to grade very 
severely the late broods and never hesitate to kill on sight any 
"bad doers.” Next, avoid changes in housing for the flocks, 
but rather take out from the main flock the selected pullets 
for the Tests and place them in small lots in small houses, 
making the final selection at the last moment. Let the main 
flock then be liberally fed so that they remain graded and 
plump ready to fight any colds, etc. And do not shift this 
flock but let them settle down for winter production in ripe 
condition. 

Often when picking pullets I have found birds with roup 
and colds in the very flock from which must come my selected 
birds. In handling all the pullets, to pick the best out I may 
hit upon a pullet that handles all feather and bone, and when 
opening the “mouth” find it full of diphtheritic growths unbe- 
known to owner. The selected pullets have to go from this 
flock, but I can quite understand why Test managers have a 
warm time through outbreaks of colds and roup. When I take 
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such birds from a riock 1 always insist on treatment before 
dispatch and isolation, but such does not help the egg-laying 
of the chosen pullets. 

I also selected for Mrs. Ward-Jackson eight White Wyan- 
dotte pullets for the Daily Mail Two-year Competition, 192 1-3. 
With 859 eggs for the eight pullets for the six winter months , 
we have an average of 107 per bird. For the twelve months 
the total was 1,723 eggs for the eight pullets and five still in 
lay (November), or an average of 220 per bird for the year. 
During the first month of the second year the pen is in the 
twenties for position, but ended the noth out of 200 pens. 

Their first-year individual totals were: — 

No. I — 221 eggs. No. s — iqs eggs. 

No. 2—255 „ No. 6 — 238 „ 

No. 3—236 No. 7—237 

N°. 4 — 234 No. 8 — 06 (went wrong). 

Of course, 1 had my usual " lottery ” touch, No. 8 producing 

but 96 eggs divided up into 2 of first grade and 94 second 
grade. Don’t smile when I point out that these 94 eggs were 
no larger than a blackbird’s, containing albumen only and no 
yolk. But one takes it all in good part to come up smiling 
the next year. Of course the bird is wrong somewhere, and 
may have an internal watery cyst in oviduct or at ovary to 
irritate her, but in the eyes of some critics it would be just the 
thing to condemn my hand-grading system. 

Five White Wyandotte pullets were selected at the same time 
for Mrs. Ward-Jackson for the Midland Laying Test, 192 1-2. 
They finished twenty-ninth out of sixty pens with individual 
records of 148, 99, 94, 65, and 114. All readers will be aware 
of the considerable number of deaths at this Test from roup, 
etc., and without a doubt, as at Tottenham, remedies tried 
affected the laying organs of the birds, considering the 
immense number which only laid two or three eggs month after 
month. It furnishes us with some data as regards production, 
namely, that whatever be the grading of a pullet, conditions 
make or mar her production. 

Tottenham single-pullet Test gave us also some valuable 
data. Being the first attempt, we decided to reject for colds 
only and not immaturity, etc. Some birds arrived with roup 
and colds, and were returned. Colds, however, started within 
a week of the birds arriving and trouble began. In the first 
place, far too many pullets sent in were late-hatched, even 
from breeders, and some mere chickens. I gave one till March 
to lav its first egg, and the bird began to lay in April — six 
months after the competition began. A large number were 
not even set in bone, and could have been sent back as 
immatured. Many were sent in lay, and within a month all 
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were at sea as regards condition. Those that had been sent in 
lay moulted and started those just coming into production; 
the young and backward pullets began to take colds, and 
drastic treatment had to be carried out, such as dipping, etc., 
as generally recommended, in order to prevent any outbreak 
of roup. We soon discovered that, after taking three months 
to get an ungraded flock back to condition, we had prevented 
roup but, on the other hand, had taken too much out of the 
birds — production thus suffering severely. I think the highest 
egg-total for the twelve months at Tottenham was 197, and 
at Midland, 205, both records being taken by birds from my 
own students and picked by my system, and both White 
Wyandottes. When the Poultry Institute gets going, the first 
experiment should be to see if vaccination will cure roup with- 
out affecting egg-laying of the birds. I am sure that, while 
I can prevent and hold roup by the old methods , I can only 
do so by interfering severely with production and ruining the 
birds. If to prevent roup we have to lose the production of 
the birds treated, so that many doctored on old lines drastically 
lay under fifty eggs for the year, then we want newer remedies, 
and I am sure our road lies in the direction of serum. 

Tottenham Test should, however, teach all readers that, 
unless pullets are graded into degrees of development when 
laying time approaches, it will take months to get condition 
general and a graded flock. Moral : To get the best out of 
feeding, etc., support graded flocks and grade drastically 
before the winter weather comes in to attack all weakly and 
backward pullets. The larger the flock and the greater the 
need for graded stock in that house and flock, because one can 
condition six pullets in a house sooner than six hundred. In 
a small flock, too, every bird can be under observation at feed- 
ing and other times. In a large flock, some ailing birds may 
go unnoticed until they have spread trouble. Moral : Always 
remain a short while when feeding a large flock, and always 
be on the lookout for mopish birds. At Tottenham Test pullets 
moulted right through and even moulted again, whereas had all 
birds been in small pens and houses of six instead of in one 
large house, many lots would have been got fit to carry on with 
the laying. It is, as I have already stated, easier to condition 
small flocks and to get more eggs from them than from large 
flocks. When you are working to large units be very careful 
to concentrate on grading and conditioning as laying time 
approaches. In the Midland Test of 192 1-2, also at Harper 
Adams trials some years back, the outbreak of roup started in 
and clung to the large-flock houses. It is only reasonable to 
contend that grading should be very strong under such con- 
ditions, for if a few weedy birds are allowed in the flock will 
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suffer, the weaklings soon falling a prey to ailments and 
spreading them. I have always said that pullets in lay and 
taking a moult can start other pullets into a moult before they 
commence production. I was the first to draw attention to this 
partial moulting of pullets and the critics then declared that 
I was wrong. If I mix ten early-hatched pullets in lay with 
ten later ones out of lay and the former should take a partial 
moult, the latter can readily follow. Then as one is getting 
some of the birds fit again they are sent off into another moult. 
Some pullets just moult at neck, whereas many take a complete 
moult, especially the highly-strung ones, which show fright in 
eye. Do not select such pullets for a Test, and be sure 
that all pullets sent are up and level in neck-hackle, because 
when there is a neck moult the hackle will be straggled and 
loose or parted, and there may be new feathers coming under- 
neath. Note this, because when a flock is not laying well you 
might need to check up for a partial moult as the likely cause. 

It is because one man's pen may arrive in lay or moulting 
that it is not fair to mix at a Laying Test another exhibitor’s 
birds with them, because the only fair test can come when each 
man’s birds are placed on their own. Again, the conditions 
should be the same as regards housing, and at the Midland 
Test of 1 92 1 -2 some pens were in small houses and yet com- 
peted against those in large-flock houses. As mentioned, 
trouble from colds, etc., readily starts with large flocks and 
takes longer to blot out than small pens. This year’s (the 
second) Tottenham Test has been very successful, the new rules 
allowing for all pullets sent in lay to be rejected on arrival. 
Hence we had better graded flocks and no trouble. The Mid- 
land Test has also been a greater success, and good results have 
been reported for treatment of roup cases by serum. 

Three Australorp pullets for the single-pen section at Harper 
Adams, 192 1-2, did not complete my list for Mrs. Ward- 
Jackson, but they laid, respectively : 188 (started second month \ 
159, and 1 77. 

The final selection was very interesting, seeing that I picked 
them out after dark by handling aided by a storm-lamp. 
Mrs. Ward-Jackson had forgotten that she had entered a pen 
of Golden Buttercups at Harper Adams, 1921-2, and, dis- 
covering this at the last moment when I was due to leave, 
mentioned it, but said she would not bother to send the pen. 
But I went down to their roost and picked out my selected and 
rung them. Imagine my amusement when told by letter 
afterwards that I had included her best exhibition pullet which 
had been earmarked for exhibition at the Dairy Show. As 
there was time I advised her to send the pullet to the Dairy 
Show and, on its return, straight to Harper Adams. So the 
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/pullet went to the London classic, secured second prize, and 
v/en! with the other pullets to the Test They were pure 
exhibition stock and competed in the A.O.V. section. 

Again I hit upon an unlucky corner and lost four of the 
seven pullets. This A.O.V. light-breed section was a sad 
one, seeing that out of the fifty-six pullets competing no less 
than twenty died. Lucky indeed were the three who finished, 
each with six birds in the pen, and they stood first, second, and 
third in the finals. The lottery side of the Laying Test is 
again seen here. The tenth monthly report credits my pen 
with 626 eggs, whereas the twelfth and final report gives 597 - 
This is easy to understand when you know the key. At Harper 
Adams, when a bird died, with her departed all eggs she had 
laid. And a pen of Black Leghorns, I am told in the Press 
after standing second till the eleventh month, lost a pullet 
twenty-four hours before the closing second. (I suppose on 
the stroke of time an assistant visits each house to make sure 
none has died.) My 597 eggs therefore is the total for the 
only three pullets left standing after the final round. One 
laid 210 eggs for the twelve months, another 188 (started 
second month), and the third 197 with two eggs unrecorded. 
Not so bad for exhibition-bred Golden Sicilian Buttercups 
(bred for beautiful barring and up to classic standard). 

We captured an award here in a SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE 

for exceeding the 200 eggs. . 

My next trip was to Mrs. N. Wilkinson to select some White 

Brcssc. One pen had to go to the N.U.P.S. Test at Bentley, 
1 92 1 -2, and the five pullets began well and continued for four 
months, when up came the little “ D ” to show that a pullet had 
died. So we jogged along with but four pullets and yet 
finished twelfth out of twenty-five pens in A.O.V. against 
Anconas, Black Leghorns, etc. The laying records for the 
eleven months (44 weeks of Test) were: — 


No. 1 — 203 eggs. 
No. 2 — 144 
No. 3 — 1 


No. 4 — 51 eggs (died) 
No. 5 — 159 „ 


Three were officially reported in lay at the close, and the 
average for the four would be i66| eggs per bird for eleven 
months. Had the pullet lived and laid on at just the pen- 
average rate there would have been 830 eggs at least instead 
of 717, and the pen would have secured fifth place and a 
certificate. But Tests do not run that way! 

Two or three pullets were also picked for Tottenham single- 
pullet competition. One finished seventh for light breeds, only 
beaten by White Leghorns, and beating all other non-sittvng 
breeds. She stood twenty-third out of 105 against all breeds, 
heavy and light. Another finished eleventh for light breeds and 
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thirty-fifth out of the 105 pullets competing as single entries 
These two pullets laid 102 and 80 eggs as against the winning 
pullet’s 155 eggs, and a third laid but 50 odd eggs. In order to 
be quite fair, I mention all my selections but have explained 
the circumstances which befel both Tottenham and Birmingham 
Laying Tests. While all birds had a hard time, one accepts 
the positions made by the birds and also their laying, as all 
had the same severe conditions to fight. But when reading 
the actual number of eggs laid by the pullets I selected for 
these two Tests, any broad-minded person will take all things 
into account. To me, it shows clearly enough that environ- 
ment and conditions have a vital say in what a pullet will lay, 
no matter what her grading may be. And that when you have 
the trap-nested record of a pullet you merely have details of 
the number of eggs she actually laid in the nest-box and not 
what is her key-standard — proof positive that all who trap- 
nest should use discretion before using or discarding any 
recorded hen, and that handling will be a valuable aid to trap- 
nesting; in fact the combination is the ideal procedure. 

My final selection was for Mr. Leslie Williams and here I 
had to pick out a large number of pullets, but luckily had 
plenty to select from. But I had to keep in mind the objects 
of this very progressive breeder, namely, size of egg and 
breed-type. 

In the first place, there were five White Wyandotte pullets 
for Burnley (Northern U.P.S.) Laying Competition, 1921-2. 
All pullets were selected on September 27th and 28th. After 
leading for many months and by a goodly number of eggs , 
including the sixth 7 vinter month , two birds died about the 
ninth month. The final twelfth month, however, saw them 
only down to EIGHTH POSITION with but three pullets left to 
carry on for the last few months. Despite a slow start, the 
total yield was 831 eggs, made up as follows: — 

No. I — 172 eggs. No. 4 — 104 eggs. 

No. 2 — 211 ,, No. S — 120 (died). 

No. 3 — 125 ,, (died). 

The average for the five would be 166 eggs each , counting 
the two that died, while the three averaged 192 eggs each for 
forty-eight weeks. What is the odd part is that while certifi- 
cates were awarded down to the seventh pen (fifty-six pens of 
White Wyandottes competing), honours stopped short of my 
pen, although they had laid 831 eggs with two birds short for 
the last three months or so, whereas the seventh successful pen 
scored 847 eggs. Any broad-minded reader will see the force 
of my contention that there shoufd be no first, second, third, 
and " also ran,” but proper gradings into two or three classes 
according to the all-round performance of the individual pen. 
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To lead the whole section for SIX WINTER MONTHS makes the 
pen to many people a good one; finishing down among the 
“also rans” at the twelfth month proves, I suppose, to many 
that the pen and strain are low-grade. That is the lottery 
side of Tests which should be altered if competitions are to 
serve their useful purpose. There should be broad-minded 
official awards by way of class certificates or gradings at the 
end of the competition, any bad luck not condemning a breeder 
and his strain but being taken into account. To-day you win 
or you do not ; if you win you have a good strain, because the 
public do not buy Test reports but just see the names of the 
winners printed as first, second, and third. If you lose you 
have a low-grade strain. Poultry papers with so many Tests 
to report have no space for the “ also rans, and with more 
competitions springing up everywhere reports will be still 
further curtailed. 

The score-cards of these five pullets may be of interest. 
Selected on September 27th and 28th, with the competition 
commencing on November 1st, the birds would be dispatched 
about mid-October. No. 1 laid three eggs first month and 
No. 4 eight eggs, the others beginning in the second period— 
November 29th to December 23rd. They would be picked by 
me two to three months before laying, and five or six weeks 
before the Test commenced. One can follow the scores by 
going straight through my score-card. 

No. 1. — Laid 172 eggs. Capacity : 10, 1$, 8, 8, 4$, 8, 8; total, 
47$. Capability: 10, 3, 15, 4, 4, 8£, 9, 8; total, 61^. This 
bird when handled would be two-and-a-half fingers at abdomen 
nnd one finger between pelvis, and, increasing up to four at 
abdomen and three between pelvis, would score around 5 7 \ 
for capacity when in full lay, so long as she did not begin 
to lay too soon. She was excellent in capability but rather 
too fine, which would act against her laying if capacity ended 
short through early laying. That is what happened to her, 
I should say. 

No. 2. — Laid 211 eggs. Capacity: 12, 1$, 8, 8£, 5, 10, 8; 
total, 52^. Capability : 10, 3, 15, 4. 4 . 8, 8, 7 ; total, 59. This 
is the stamp of bird I like and aim for. Measuring three 
fingers at abdomen with one between pelvis bones she would 
increase probably to five fingers at abdomen and three between 
pelvis, getting well into the sixties for capacity, while capa- 
bility is high. 

No. 3. — Laid 125 eggs (eight months). Capacity: 12, 1}, 
8, 10, 5, 8, 8; total, 52J. Capability : 10, 3, 12, 4, 5, 7-^, 8, 7$; 
total, 57. Useful all-round sort, with three fingers at abdomen 
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and one at pelvis. Not such a good handler as No. 2 for 
capability 

No. 4. — Laid 194 eggs. Capacity: 8, 1, y\, 8, 5, 8, 8 ; total, 
45^. Capability: 7, 3, 15, 4, 4, 8£, 8£, 8; total, 58. A back- 
ward bird; two fingers at abdomen and hardly one when 
handled between pelvis; would probably get up to 58 or 60 for 
capacity ; nice texture. 

No. 5. — Laid 129 eggs (eight months). Capacity: 12, 1 J, 8, 
8^, 4A, IO, 84 ; total, 52$. Capability: 8, 3, 12, 4, 4, 8, 8, 8; 
total, 55. A similar bird to No. 2. Three fingers at abdomen 
and one between pelvis bones, getting capacity up to the 
sixties in full lay, and with capability high for a plump bird 
(well-fleshed pelvis bones) which would increase in points with 
production. 

Four of these five pullets were pen bred and only one 
individually bred from special pen 2. 

Eight White Wyandottcs for the Daily Mail Test, 1921-2, 
were next to be dealt with. Holding fifteenth position at the 
close of the six winter months, one pullet died in the seventh 
month and away “ west ” went the pen. Seven good pullets 
cannot lay as well as eight good ones ! The final placing of 
the pen at the end of the twelfth month, despite the loss of 
one bird, was fifty-fourth out of the 200 pens. Here are the 
individual records of the eight pullets for the twelve months : — 

No. 1 — i6g eggs. No. 5 — IQO eggs. 

No. 2—267 „ No. 6—244 ,, 

No. 3 — 126 „ No. 7 — 227 „ 

No. 4 — 236 „ No. 8 — iog ,, (died). 

Here we have a total of 1,581 eggs for the twelve months for 
the eight birds, or an average per bird of 197 eggs. Taking 
the production of the seven pullets that lived, we have an 
average of 210 eggs per bird. Had the pullet not died we 
would have landed in the “money” in the twenties, but ! 

All the eight pullets were pen bred and none individually 
bred, although I was picking, as is my custom, without know- 
ledge of pedigrees. Naturally, all the birds were well bred 
from good stock hens mated to the best cockerels. But 
I contend that if a pen wins they will bring home their pedi- 
grees. I prefer to leave things to my practised hands and the 
handling of the birds, and when selecting I have all pullets 
through my hand whether bred from pen 1 or pen 10. 

Five pullets for the National Test at Bentley, 1921-2, were 
also to be picked. These White Wyandotte pullets laid 
866 eggs for the eleven months (44 weeks), or an average of 
x 7 3 e gg s for the eleven months per bird. They finished 
SIXTEENTH POSITION OUT OF SIXTY-FIVE PENS of White Wyan- 
dottes. 
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All five were again pen bred and the individual records were 
for eleven months of Test : — 


No. i — 140 cgtfs. 
No. 2 — 195 
No. 3 — 176 


» » 


No. 4 — *62 eggs. 
No. S — *92 „ 


A pen of White Wyandotte pullets were included for Harper 
Adams, 192 1-2, also a single pullet for the single-pen section. 
It was three months before the six pullets got going, which 
ruined their chances, but they finished forty-fourth out of 
sixty-three pens of the variety. The six pullets laid 1,051 eggs 
in the twelve months, or an average of 175 eggs per bird , , 
despite the bad start. The individual records were: — 


No. 1 — 166 eggs. 
No. 2 — 194 
No. 3 — 177 


If 


No. 4 — 162 eggs. 
No. 5— 160 
No. o — i8g 


»• 


1 ♦ 


No. 1 scored on September 27th as follows, the Test starting 
on November 1st: — Capacity: 8, 1, 10, 10, 5, 10, 8| ; total, 52^. 
Capability : 8, 3, 12, 4, 4, 7 7, 7 ; total, 52. 

No. 2. — Capacity: 8, i|, 6^, 7|, 7$, 8, 7^; total, 40. Capa- 
bility: 10, 3, 12, 3, 5, 8^, 8, 8; total, 57^. 

No. 6. — Capacity: 10, i-*-, 8, 8, 4^, 8, 7\; total, 47. Capa- 
bility : 9, 3, 10, 4, 4, 8, 8, 8; total, 54. 

All pullets were again pen bred. 

If one were selecting in September one would roughly hand- 
grade all the pullets and set apart the selected ones. Then 
the owner would go through the pullets at the last moment and 
pick those which were just up to the ideal for development, 
etc. An individual owner could do this. I have to select my 
birds, pass on to the next place, and fit in a few Shows as well. 

The White Wyandotte pullet for the single-pen section 
rather interests me. It shows how awards operate at a Test 
like Harper Adams, where values are concerned and not the 
number of eggs. Just another case to support the lottery side 
of laying competitions. This pullet failed to start till the 
second month, when she went on to yield 210 eggs for the 
eleven months or periods, only the first egg being second- 
grade. She finished only THIRTEENTH OUT OF TWENTY-SIX 
ENTRIES for the variety. Eggs are counted on market values 
just as they are laid and if all started production at the same 
time or if the counting commenced when all had begun to lay 
it would even things up a bit. But 210 eggs in eleven periods 
is not bad production. She lost the value of twenty eggs for 
November — the first month of Test — when she failed to get 
going. The final report now reads : — 


Position. 

nth. 

12th. 

13th. 


Eggs Laid. 
201 
200 
210 


First Grads. 
168 
198 
20Q 


Second Grade. 

33 

2 
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The average reader would probably find it hard to reason 
out why my bird which holds thirteenth position does not beat 
those above which have laid fewer eggs. When 1 take 20 eggs 
as the key, I find that 

20 eggs laid in November (first montb) were valued at 7s. 3d. 

.ro eggs laid in May to June were valued at 2s. 6d. 

20 eggs laid in September to October (last montb) were valued at 4s. 7d. 

Therefore this pullet lost 7s. 5d. or more the first month, and 
she struggled through the year trying to pick that up at 2s. 6d., 
etc., a dozen, and while making up a lot of ground she found 
the handicap too much. Luckily, Harper Adams have a 
grading prize for birds laying over 200 eggs, so that this pullet 
secured a SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. I think a first-class 
certificate is awarded to every pullet laying 250 eggs or over, 
and a second-class certificate for 200 to 249. Therefore had 
this pullet laid twenty the first month she would have still 
secured her second-class honour and in consequence lost nothing 
in that direction. 

I will just deal with another like case. Mrs. W. Beale entered 
a Rhode Island Red pullet selected by my system in the 
single-pen section at Harper Adams, 192 1-2. She laid 142 eggs 
in the six winter months , when she stood third, for her section 
out of twenty-seven entries. These eggs were valued at 
£\ 14s. 9d., and going wrong internally the pullet lived to 
finish the Test but never laid another egg. And without a 
single egg to her credit for the last six months of the trial she 
only went down to seventeenth position. 

If we take this lesson seriously we will picture what it means 
to a pen of six pullets, each bird of which gets a flying 7/5 
start. Where is the pen that gets a bad start and settles down 
fiom a partial moult about the third month ? I quote this case 
to impress upon all readers who enter Tests placed on values 
that an early start and a good finish are imperative. Harper 
Adams, I am happy in fairness to report, has a secondary 
system of awards so that any pullet in a pen can get a first 
or second class certificate according to whether it lays 200 to 
249 or 250 and over. But five such certificates with six pullets 
would not compensate a man who lost first position among the 
prize-winners through the lottery of when the pullets begin to 
lay. 

The pen in the Midland Test finished fifty-first, producing 
numbers as follows: — 118, 33, 109, 33, 1 15. I often smile over 
the Midland selections with their two, three, and four eggs 
per month. 

My final selection for Mr. Leslie Williams was a pen of 
White Wyandotte pullets for the North American Test, 192 1-2. 

I think seven pullets were picked out by me to include two 
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reserves. I find I have no details of their production, except 
that at the end of the winter and for many months they stood 
second place. One bird died there, I believe. 

When reading the totals of eggs already given, one must 
allow for the different periods during which the Tests ran, 
some being for forty-eight weeks, and Bentley (N.U.P.S.) 
forty-four weeks. Also that the total is the number recorded 
during the official run of the Test. If a pullet begins production 
in the third month, that is not allowed for, but such birds on 
arrival home would be trap-nested for the completion of the 
twelve months from first egg. Therefore many of my birds 
would show increased egg-numbers for the full fifty-two weeks 
from date of first egg. 

Summed up in a nutshell, then, from the view-point of 
Laying Tests, all my selections only drew the modest two 
certificates. I leave the individual reader to picture whether 
the selections were good, bad, or indifferent. The fifty odd 
pullets selected by me and sent to the main Laying Tests at 
Bentley , Burnley , and Harper Adams without any allowances 
for when they commenced individually to lay , and despite the 
N.U.P.S. Competition being for 44 weeks only and all except 
the " Daily Mail ” 48 weeks , averaged over 190 eggs each 
officially at the Trials. 

JUDGE: You have heard what the defendant says, gentlemen 
of the jury, and it is for you to decide. The defendant 
declares in reply to the critic-plaintiff that he has neither 
time nor labour nor £ s. d. to trap-nest his poultry. He 
advocates the use of the trap-nest for all who can adopt it, 
but with discriminate use and a knowledge of handling and of 
the hen from within. Defendant says that if he were better 
situated he would never hesitate to combine trap-nesting and 
hand-grading as being the perfect whole. Having studied his 
selections I put the following questions to you. If you answer 
them in the affirmative then the defendant wins his case and 
the plaintiff pays costs. 

Gentlemen of the jury, these questions for your considera- 
tion : 

1. — Bearing in mind that the defendant is so placed that he 
cannot trap-nest , has he succeeded in selecting good birds by 
hand-grading ? 

2. — Would he on his selections by handling have bred from 
good hens had he earmarked his choice for the breeding pens? 

Then there is a supplementary question. The defendant 
contends that by hand-grading pullets an experienced handler 
can save expense, labour, time, and housing, because he is 
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able then to trap-nest only the trappable birds. The plaintiff, 
Mr. Critic, has sued the defendant for such a libellous state- 
ment. Will you answer in the affirmative or negative the 
following question: — 

3 - — Would the defendant by putting all his selected birds 
into a trap-nesting house have saved any time or labour as 
against trap-nesting indiscriminately 600 laying pullet si 
Would he have achieved good results therefrom and discovered 
that by trap-nesting his choice he had got together some good 
breeders and not wasted his energies l 

JURY: We find for the (That is for you, 

dear reader, to fill in. — Author.) 


* 


8 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

WITNESSES FOR THE DEFENCE. 

H AVING dealt with my own selections it will not be out 
of place to publish instances of where my system ot 
hand-grading has been of great help to others as regards 

selection for the Laying T ests. , 

Cup AND Gold Medal: — Miss Barbara Raye secured both 
gold medal and cup for highest scoring pen of ducks at 
Bentley Duck Test, 192 1-2. Her five Khaki Campbell ducks 
during the eleven months of the competition (forty-four weeks) 
laid 1,188 eggs. Their individual totals were: — 

No. 1 — 228 eggs. No. 4 272 eggs. 

No. 2 — 251* „ No. 5 i SS »» 

No. 3 — -* 8 i ,, 

The average for the eleven months works out at 237 P er 

duck, while the two secured the highest two totals for Khakis, 

fifty-three pens each of five ducks competing. I publish one 

of Miss Raye’s letters to me: — 

Pelling Pedigree Poultry Farm, 

Scaynes Hill, Haywards Heath. 

Dear Mr. Poweli-Owen, ..... . . 

You will remember the pen of Khakis picked out on your system and 
sent to Bentley. They are going along nicely and will, I hope, be among 
the leaders at the end, but 1 expect you will be watching their laying month 
by month as you do the pens sent by all your other students. 

I intend trap-nesting even more ducks this year and have picked out 
some gems from my large 1921 flock of youngsters similar to those sent 
to Bentley. I have now, 1 think, thanks to your kindly help, mastered 
the selection of likely layers in both ducks and hens, and I save a lot of 
labour by adopting your handling system and trap-nesting only those 
ducks and pullets worth recording and which will be good future breeders 
after I have trapped them. I carefully check the laying of those I select 
by trap-nesting, and the records prove me to be very near the mark. 

Some day I hope to be able to pick out the best laying ducks by 
observation as they run in the enclosures, as you did so amazingly correctly 
when you were last on the farm. 

Yours sincerely, 

Barbara Raye. 

Miss Raye specialises in both Khaki Campbell and Buff 
Orpington ducks, and I am glad to see, as I write, that she 
leads at Bentley in Buff Orpington ducks in the current 1922-3 
competition. 

Another Gold Medal.— Mr. F. H. Baker, of 7, Silver Street, 
Broughton, Kettering, picked, on my system, his Rhode Island 
Red pullet with which he won the GOLD MEDAL and “ BEST 
HEAVY breed” in the National Poultry Council’s Laying Test, 

834 
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192 1 -2. She laid 23 7 eggs in the twelve months with a total 
of 7 9 for the twelve winter weeks, leading her section easily 
by 333 points. In one of his letters, Mr. Baker adds: — 

I send you photo of Red Empress, my pullet selected on your system. 
As regards handling, I used to be a critic but to-day I am proud to have 
become a disciple of W. P.-O. 

This competition was held at Blackpool. Winter record for 
breed. 

Gold Medal and First-Class Certificate. — Another 
breeder who selected her birds in 1921 on my system, namely, 
Mrs. W. Beale, of Manor House Farm, Claybrooke, near 
Lutterworth, secured at Harper Adams in the Test just con- 
cluded 1 92 1 -2 GOLD MEDAL and FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE for 
winning the Rhode Island Red section against twenty-eight 
pens. Total of eggs laid by the six pullets was 1,225, or an 
average of over 200. Four of the pullets also secured a second- 
class certificate each for exceeding 200 eggs , a fifth missing 
if by one egg , laying 199. 

Mrs. Beale also, with a Red pullet picked at the same time 
by my system, led Harper Adams single-pen Test, 1921-2, for 
the winter, the pullet having laid 142 eggs in the six winter 
months, when she went wrong internally. 

Her winning six pullets at Harper Adams laid, during the 
twelve months: — 

No. 1 — 221 eggs. No. 4 — 213 eggs 

No. 2 — 225 ,. No. 5 — IQO 

No. 3 — 208 „ No. 6 — 156 „ 

Her pen at Bentley (N.U.P.S.) 192 1-2 finished twelfth with 
a total yield for the eleven months (forty-four weeks) of 810 
eggs, or an average of 162 eggs per bird for the eleven months. 
Their individual totals were: — 

No. 1 — 153 eggs. No. 4 — 178 eggs. 

No. 2 — 171 „ No. s — 158 „ 

No. 3—150 ,, 

This pen took three months to get started, which must be 
allowed for in the totals. All five pullets were reported officially 
as being in lay at the close of the competition. 

Writing to me on August 22nd, 1921, Mrs. Beale says: — 

I •ball have to pick my own birds for the laying competitions this year. 
Shall be most grateful if you will help me all you can. 

Writing to me on November 6th, 1922, Mrs. Beale says: — 

I am pleased to tell you I have won first at Harper Adams with a total 
of *,225 eggs. I am well pleased, as it is the first time I have selected 
my own birds, and I picked them on your methods. 

Silver Medal and Dishes. — In the Tottenham Laying 
Test, Grainger’s Poultry Farm, Farringdon, Alton, Hants, 
secured the following awards : Silver medal for second highest 
total in breeder-members’ section of 105 entries; silver dish for 
best Rhode Island Red; silver dish for best White Wyandotte; 
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and silver special for highest total during the winter months. 
Herewith a letter from them : - Farringd 0 n, Alton. 


D Vh ave beeT^tud^ing *ver y closely your system of handling, and I feel 

prltty confident now in picking out the layers. I check up. 

by the trap-nest records (or the birds, and it is surprising how few mistakes 

1 Tam’ sending a few pullets to the Tottenham Laying Test ; it will be my 
first attempt, but, armed with your system of selection, I feel quite confident 

I shall pick birds that will not disgrace me. 

Many thanks for giving me your final instructions re picking the pullets 

.0 lay .0 time. Y our, si „„ rcly , , 

Furn T. GRAINGER. 


A £19 HEN.— Captain G. C. Heseltine, Woodside, Ropley, 
Hants, who is so well known in Buff Orpington duck circles, 

writes : — 

My White Wyandotte pullet, which won the CheshiTe-section Test, 
laid 224 first-grade eggs and 1 second-grade egg at Test, and 241 lor lull 
year, with weight of egg 2! or. She was picked on your system, though 
of course I took her ancestry into consideration. She was ex a 225 2g-oz.-. 
egg hen by a cock ex a 252 2i-oz.-egg, with sire s dam 254 24-oz.-egg. one 
fetched j£iq at the sale. 

The competing pullets in the Lancs, and Cheshire com- 
petition were sold for the National Poultry Council Fund, 
competition being open to all. 


A WINTER Record. — It has not been left before to the Light 
Sussex to lead all breeds for number of eggs in the winter 
months. One of my students has already set up this record 
for Reds at Bentley, but at the Northern Trials, 1921-2, Mr. 
M. W. Slade’s pen of Light Sussex laid more eggs than any 
other breed, namely, 482 for five pullets for the six winter 
months, or an average of 96 eggs per bird, for six periods of 
four weeks. Unfortunately, two of the birds died later in the 
broody-coop, I believe. 

At Bentley (N.U.P.S.) Test, 192 1-2, his pen of Light 
Sussex laid 488 for the same six winter months for the five 
pullets. This pen finished fourth in the Light Sussex section 
of twenty entries and secured a FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE, pro- 
ducing in the. eleven months of the competition 794 eggs, or 
an average of about 160 per bird. The individual totals 


were : — 


No. i- 
No. a- 
No. 3- 


173 eggs. 
162 „ 
182 


No. 4—02 eggs. 
No. s — 185 




M 


Stokenchurch, Oxon., 

May 1st, xgaa. 

Dear Powell-0 wen, 

The small-egg problem wants investigation; it is most interesting and yet 
difficult. It is very curious that at Bentley neither of my pens are laying 
small eggs, whereas at Northern they are. Yet all picked on exactly same 
methods. 
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The way we went to work was this. To get five pullets Bowker (the 
manager) would first of all pick out ten to twenty of about the right age 
which he judged by handling to be likely. Then he and I went through 
the selected birds, handling them and judging them on your system. We 
generally managed to pick three or four as certainties the first time 
through; for the last place or two we had to go over the possibles again 
and again, using your system solely. Having picked five we then studied 
their breeding, examining rings and toe-punches, and found that in every 
case except one the chosen birds came from my best pens. In that case, 
I think that as she was only a last choice we rejected her for the pullet 
which came next her in the handling test and on her parentage was likelv 
to be the belter layer. 

The net result is that all my birds this year except the one were picked 
on your system, and the exception was picked mainly on same lines. That 
the birds so selected have done as they have is to my mind pretty conclusive 
proof that your system of judging gives a pretty correct estimate of the 
relative egg-laying powers of the birds tested by it. 

Yours very sincerely. 

M. W. Slade. 

I had almost forgotten that Mr. Slade entered a pen of eight 
Light Sussex pullets in the Daily Mail Two-year Test, 1921-3. 
They stand 112th out of 200 pens, having laid 1,526 eggs, 
with five of the eight in lay at the close, or an average of 190 
eggs per bird for the eight pullets. 


Two Cups. — I n the Tottenham Laying Test, 192 1-2, Mrs. 
F. G. Martin, of Pedigree Poultry Farm, Scorton, Yorks., who 
is also a successful exhibitor at utility Shows, won against all 
sections, securing the silver cup for best bird laying greatest 
number of first-grade eggs, cup ditto in breeder-members’ 
section, and silver dish for best White Leghorn. This breeder 
also picked her three White Leghorn pullets on my system. 
One of the pullets secured the above wins, a second finished 
seventh out of 105 (fourth for White Leghorns), and the other 
twelfth for White Leghorns. Dr. Martin wrote: — 


Pedicree Poultry Farm. 

„ _ _ Scorton, Yorks. 

Dear Poweix-Owen, 

I am sending three White Leghorns to Tottenham Test and enclose their 
score cards. I make No. 15 the best. The birds are all sisters bred from 
our hen No. 8, a bird of lovable type and bone, whose record from January 
to end of Tune was as follows : 22, 18, 23, 21, 16, y. In July she started 
10 moult, but laid seventeen and was deep in the moult in August. She 
is now (September, 1921) practically newly decked and will be in lay about 
end of month. Her record is not brilliant, but the fact that she was mated 


to the 307-egg cockerel which you got me from your student" Miss^N*! 

id which you liked so much on handling, may result in these 

MS \ V\ IV a A A ^ ■ a W a A L a a m _ - - - 


— / * 
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daughters being better than their dam. 


Yours sincerely. 


F. G. Martin. 


Thi s was the first entry in any Test. At Bentley at the same 
time Mrs. Martiros pen was balloted out. 


Sixth at Burnley— Messrs. Pratt and Park, of 6, Eden 
Terrace, Sunderland, secured SIXTH AND FIRST-CLASS CERTIFI- 
CATE at Burnley (Northern U.P.S. Test), 1921-2, against all 
breeds in the small breeders’ section, as many as fifty pens 
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competing. The five White Leghorn pullets laid, despite a 
slow start, 906 eggs, or an average of 181 eggs -per bud tor the 
forty-eight weeks of Test. Individual totals were: 

No. 1 — 185 eggs. No. 4 160 eggs- 

No. 2 — 180 No. 5 150 .. 

No. 3 — 213 ,, 

Mr. Sydney M. Park is a prominent member of the Sunder- 
land U.P.S. , and often acts as my clerical steward when I am 
judging Newcastle and Sunderland way. 

J Sunderland. 

Dear Mr. Ponvei l-Owen, 

Discussion being prevalent on the merits of handling for selection, etc., 
it may interest you to know that my pen of five pullets which finished 
sixth at Burnley were handled on your system before being dispatched 

Had Mhe knowledge then which I have to-day, thanks to your tuition, I 
am confident I could nave selected birds which would have finished higher. 

Kind regards, 

Sydney M. Park. 

Six Pullets : All Over 200 Eggs.— It is a distinguished 
performance indeed at Harper Adams College to secure a pen 
certificate on performance and also a certificate for every bird 
of the six in the pen. There is one thing to praise in the 
Harper Adams awards in that they allot more certificates for 
high performances than any other competition. Credit where 
it is due. To allot but half a dozen awards with fifty or 
sixty pens competing is mean, especially in the popular breeds, 
where one has to go all out to win. Naturally, competition is 
keener in White Leghorns and White Wyandottes than in, 
say, Orpingtons or A.O.V. 

The six White Leghorn pullets sent to Harper Adams Test, 
1 92 1 -2, by Messrs. Welford & Sons, of Ashley Poultry Farm, 
Clifton, Oxford, finished the year’s official Test with 1,318 
eggs for the six pullets, or an average of 219 eggs per bird. 
This performance secured for these noted breeders a second- 
class certificate. And as every pullet exceeded 200 eggs, each 
bird received a second-class certificate, making six certificates 
with the six pullets. The individual totals were: — 

No. 1 — 208 eggs. No. 4 — 222 eggs. 

No. 2 — 213 „ No. 5 — 222 „ 

No. 3 — 238 „ No. 6 — 214 „ 


Scored out of lay, their score-cards were: — 



Capacity. Total. 



Capability. 


Total. 

No. 

i—9. 3. 7. 8, 5, 8, 6 

46 

9, 

3. 

10, 8, 9, 

9. 

7 

55 

No. 

2—12, 4, 8, 8, 5, 8, 7 

52 

9. 

3. 

12, 8, 7, 

7. 

7 

53 

No. 

3—8, 2, 6, 7, 5, 8, 6 

42 

7 , 

3. 

10, 8, 8, 

7. 

6 

49 

No. 

4—10, 2$, 8, 8, 5, 8, 6 

47* 

8, 

3. 

10, 7. 8, 

8, 

6 

50 

No. 

5—io, 3, 7, 7, 5, 6, 6 

44 

8. 

3. 

10, 8, 8, 

7. 

6 

50 

No. 

6—9, 2, 6, 8, 5, 6, 6 

42 

7. 

3. 

12, 7. 7. 

8, 

8 

52 
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This pen finished FOURTEENTH out of SIXTY-SEVEN PENS of 
White Leghorns, with SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. 

Six White Wyandottes entered at the same Test, 192 1-2, 
laid 1,062 eggs, or an average of 1 77 eggs per bird. One pullet 
laid 240 eggs, and secured a second-class certificate for produc- 
ing over the 200 eggs. 

Of the pen of Rhode Island Reds entered two died (one 
sends seven pullets, the seventh acting as reserve) and the five 
left laid 951 eggs, or an average of 190 eggs per bird , one 
securing a second-class certificate with 217 eggs. 

A White Wyandotte pullet entered in the single-pen section 
beat all in its section with 136 eggs for the six winter months, 
finishing the year with 228 and securing a second-class certificate. 
Her score-card, taken out of lay but on the point of starting, 
reads:— Capacity : 16, 5, 8, 8. 4, 8, 10, total 59. Capability: 
10, 3, 12, 7, 7, 9, 8, total 56. This would be a nice score to 
aim at when about to start laying for any heavy-breed pullet. 

The five White Leghorn pullets sent to the National Test at 
Bentley, 1921-2, took three months to get going, yet put up 
totals during the competition of 182, 152, 149, 181, 158, or 826, 
making an average of 165 per bird for the forty-four weeks. 

At the Midland lest in White Leghorns (professional sec- 
tion), THIRD PRIZE was secured out of EIGHTY PENS of White 
Leghorns competing in the section. In White Wyandottes 
FIFTEENTH POSITION was taken at the close out of fifty-seven 
pens competing. In Rhode Island Reds, too, FIFTEENTH PLACE 
was secured out of thirty-two pens. 

At Burnley, their pen of five White Leghorns finished 
TWENTY-THIRD out of EIGHTY-SIX PENS of the variety, laying 
8°3 eggs, but here one pullet died, reducing the chances of the 
pen. Their laying for the forty-eight weeks was: — 


No. 1 — 215 egg *. 
No. 2—164 
No. 3—190 „ 


No. 4 — 203 egg*. 

No. 5 — 31 „ (died). 


They produced 803 eggs, despite not getting going till the 
third month, or an average of 160 eggs per bird. Take away 
the total of the pullet that died and the other four averaged 
1 93 eggs. 


A pen of Reds at Burnley completed the selections of Messrs. 
Wei ford & Sons, but here again a bird died. The five pullets 
laid 143, 62 (died), 170, 145, and 197, again getting going 
only in the third month. 

I think I am right in stating that at Burnley some new houses 
were installed for their 192 1-2 Test, and as the houses were 
not ready in time the birds in some cases had to be shifted 
again. 
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Ashley House Poultry Farm, 

Clifton, Oxford, 

September 12th, 1921. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

Many thanks for your copy of new edition of 1 oultry-keeping on 
Money-making Lines.” Am looking forward to a few winter evenings 

with it. . _ . , , , i mi 

We have entered all the four mam Tests again and hope luck will come 

our way this time. . # # tl 

\ ours faithfully, 

W. J. Welford. 

October 16th, 1921. 

Many thanks for your kindness in sending me your notes of score-carding. 

I will certainly give you particulars of the pullets we send out. I am still 
a little doubtful of this means of selection. 

W. J. Welford. 

March 4th, 1922. 

So sorry not to have replied to your letter of January, but really have 
been nearly run off my feet. The enclosed score-cards of pullets we sent to 
the Tests have been got out for you a long while. 

W. J. Welford. 

Sixth at Burnley. — Miss Nancy Clayton, of Hadlow Wood 
Poultry Farm, Willaston, near Birkenhead, is another student, 
and she secured with White Leghorn pullets picked on my 
system SIXTH PRIZE and FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE. Her pen of 
five pullets finished sixth out of eighty-six pens in this variety, 
laying 910 eggs, or an average of 187 eggs per bird for the 
twelve months (forty-eight weeks). Individual totals: — 

No. 1 — 175 eggs. No. 4 — 196 eggs. 

No. 2 — 207 „ No. 5 — 191 „ 

No. 3—14* .. 

At Harper Adams Test, 192 1-2, her White Leghorn pullet 
entered in the single-pen section finished FOURTH with 240 eggs 
for the forty-eight weeks, securing also SECOND-CLASS CERTIFI- 
CATE. Her score-card may be of interest, and I append it in 
detail. 

Dam No. 15. — Laid 251 eggs in pullet year (79 winter), 186 second year, 
and 145 third year ; weight when selected, 3 lb. ; hatched late April ana 
due to lay in November. 

Capacity. Capability. 


12 (3 fingers tight). 

9 


24 (2 fingers tight). 

3 


7 (ii fingers). 

9 (44 »ns.). 

10 

4 


4 4 ins.). 

8 (4 fingers). 

6 (length 34 ins., depth 34 ins., width 24 ins.). 

4 

10 

Beautiful head 

10 

and outstanding 


8 

red eye. 

484 

58 



These figures may not right away be readable to those not 
up in my card, but one should study my score-card elsewhere 
in the volume, and endeavour to read the two in conjunction. 
This pullet measured three fingers almost at abdomen from end 
of breast-bone to pelvis, with two fingers between pelvis. Being 
out of lay by, say, several weeks, she would increase a finger 
in each measurement, measuring when laying started four 
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fingers at least at abdomen and three between pelvis bones. 
Not being in lay by several weeks the abdomen would be half 
full, and inches are given as a key. Length of abdomen would 
be from thigh to end of abdomen, depth from tail socket to 
end of breast-bone, and width from side to side of abdomen in 
flesh, i.e., just spanned. This bird would pick up 4 (at least) 
more marks at abdomen, 2\ between pelvis, and 2 (at least) at 
abdomen, making, in lay, another 8£ marks to be added, which 
would mean 57 for capacity minimum. She has very high 
texture, especially as she is built up for laying. As you will 
see, she handles a little fleshed at abdomen as well as pelvis 
bones, which is exactly what she should do. As a rule, when 
fleshed up ready for production, a pullet is often lower for 
capability than this, and then with laying shows an increase 
just as fat or flesh leaves the abdomen and pelvis. In pullets 
" e have the variations in abdomen and pelvis according to 
whether they are in or out of lay. It is for the handler to 
get the proportion of the other points by care. When a pullet 
is ready for laying she must not be very fine at pelvis and 
empty of all fat at abdomen, or even finely fleshed at breast- 
bone, which are really signs denoting heavy laying has taken 

s ^ ou ^ ^ P^mp, as explained fully elsewhere. 
When ready to lay, too, there might be about one finger space 
between wattles, with the latter close together after months of 
production. You must avoid razor-blade pelvis bones, which 
denote so often super texture and lack of stamina and capacity. 

In the small-flock section at Harper Adams, 192 1-2, Miss 
Clayton’s pen of seven White Leghorns was not fortunate, as 
three died. The remaining four laid 746 eggs, or an average 
of 186 eggs per bird for the forty-eight weeks. Individual 
totals were: 185, 190, 175, 194. 

Eight White Leghorn pullets were sent to the Daily Mail 
Two-year Competition, 1921-3, but after being seventeenth for 
the fourth winter month with only seven laying, one bird died 
and the pen finished 103rd out of the 200 pens, producing 1,591 
eges, or an average of nearly 200 eggs per pullet. As the one 
that died laid but 7 eggs, it would mean 1,584 eggs for 
the seven pullets that lived for the full twelve months (fifty-two 
weeks), or an average of 226 eggs per bird per annum. The 
individual egg-totals were : — 


eggs 

ft 

ft 


No* Cgg ‘ - No. l—i >03 

No. a— a 68 „ No. 6—236 

£} 0, 3 *8° »» No. 7 — 257 

XUU 4 “‘ 7 ° •• . No. 8—7 (died). 

When one passenger that dies has to be carried in a Laying 

l est, the pen's chances are wiped out at one blow. That is 
the lottery part I have so frequently referred to. One is satis- 
fied in that from the pen there will be, as above, some splendid 
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birds with official records which can be used at home when 1 the 
two years are up, but in these days of “first or nowhere .with 

the buying public so educated that way by the s y sten L 
awards in our Tests, the compensation is very small. I publish 

the score-cards of these pullets : 

Capacity. 

No. 1. 

12 (3 fingers easy). 

(24 fingers). 

10 

10 (s ins.). 

44 (44 ins., 2 fingers tight). 

8 (4 fingers). 

3 (5 ins., 5 ins., 3 ins.). 


Capability. 


9 
3 

12 

5 

10 (red eye). 
10 



No. 2 . 

12 (3 fingers). 

24 (2 fingers), 
q {2 fingers tight). 

10 (5 ins.). 

34 (3* ins.). 

8 (4 fingers). 

8 (5 ins., 5 ins., 3i ins.). 



9 

3 

12 


S 

10 (red eye). 


10 

S 


53 

No. 3. 

8 (2 fingers). 

2 (x 4 fingers). 

7 (1 4 fingers). 

10 (s ins.). 

5 (4 ins., 2 fingers tight). 

8 (4 fingers). 

6 (34 ins., 34 ins., 3 ins.). 



9 

3 


12 


4 

10 (red eye). 
10 


8 



No. 4 


12 

24 

7 
10 

t 

8 


(3 fingers). 

2 fingers). 

1 4 fingers). 

54 ins., 2 fingers tight) 
(4 ins.). 

(4 fingers). 

U 4 ins., 5 ins., 3 ins.). 


s i* 


No. 5. 

12 (3 fingers). 

24 (2 fingers). 

10 (2 fingers). 

10 (s 4 ins., 2 fingers tight). 
4 (4 ins.). 

8 (4 fingers) . 

8 (5 ins., 5 ins., 3 ins.). 


54 * 



9 
3 

12 

5 

10 (red eye). 
10 

8 

62 


9 
3 

12 

5 

5 

10 (red eye). 
10 

7 excess. 

61 
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Capacity. 

No. 6. 

12 (3 fingers tight). 

2 4 (2 fingers). 

7 (ii fingers). 

10 (54 ins.). 

44 (44 ins.). 

8 (4 fingers). 

7 (4 ins., 4 ins., 3 ins.). 


5« 

No. 7. 

12 (3 fingers tight). 

24 (2 fingers tight). 

6 (14 fingers tight). 

10 (54 ins.). 

5 (5 ins.). 

8 (4 fingers). 

7 (4 ins., 4 ins., 3 ins.). 


5o4 

No. 8 . 

12 (3 fingers tight). 

24 (2 fingers). 

7 (i 4 fingers). 

10 (54 ins.). 

4 (4 ins.). 

8 (4 fingers). 

7 i ( 4 i ms., 4 ins., j ins.). 


Capability. 

o 

3 
12 

4 
4 

10 (red eye). 
10 
8 

60 


0 

3 

12 

4 
4 

10 (red eye). 

10 

10 

62 


0 

3 

1 2 

4 
4 
8 

10 

8 


Where for width of back “2 tight*’ two-fingered neck 

appears, it means that the wide part of shoulders is well up 

to wing socket, which I aim at in all birds, as I have already 

explained and illustrated. The idea in this pen was to keep 

my red eyes and to pick pullets around 3$ lb. each at this 

development stage. No. 3 would not be so forward as the 
others. 


At the Midland Test, 192 1-2, Miss Clayton’s pen of White 
Leghorns was 5th for six winter months out of 80 pens (finish- 
mg toth), and 10th for White Wyandottes (59 pens), finishing 
11th for the twelve months. At Tottenham, her White Leg- 
horns were 3rd (5th out of 105, all breeds) and 6th. At 
Bentley, after being nth out of 101 pens in the National Test 
for the five winter months with 380 eggs for the five pullets, 
or an average of 76 per bird for the five months, one pullet 
died. The four pullets completing the Test laid 693 eggs or 
an average of 173 eggs per bird for the eleven months. 

J\ or t f ° urth ' fifth- and sixth winter months Miss Clayton’s 
White Leghorns in the six Laying Tests entered stood 5th 
(tM pens), 7th, 6th (105 entries), 5th (80 pens), nth (101 pens) 
17th (200 pens). r6th (86 pens), and in White Wyandottes’ 
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ioth (59 pens). Fatty degeneration of the liver was the cause 
of death of the Daily Mail bird. 

Hadlow Wood, Willaston. 

Near Birkenhead, 

November 2nd, 1921. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, . ....... 

At last 1 can reply to your last letter, having been so rushed getting the 
birds off to the Laying Tests. I enclose you scorecards and notes, and 
am lucky in not being balloted out of any 1 csts entered. Last year, with 
my first entry in any l est, 1 won third at Midland, as you know, with my 
first execution of your system. Since your visit here in August and further 
tuition from you, I feel I have mastered your score-card a bit better, 
although there is a lot to learn still. But I never could have picked all 
these pullets without the score-card. 

Am sending you a budget including egg-record cards for the month, also 
for the twelve months, and perhaps you will study them as last year and 
make out my breeding pens for ig 22 . Pullets bred from the pens you mated 
up last year and laying wonderfully well, and of course the Test pullets 
are sister-birds, so we will be able to see wnat they do for laying away from 

home. _ 

(Miss) Nancy Clayton. 

" Score-Card Marvel.” — I had intended keeping solely to 
current-year performances, but feel that I must give space to 
the wonderful performance of ” Score-card Marvel,” to which 
this volume is dedicated. I have many records put up by my 
score-card, but this is the one I am proud of. Mr. H. W. 
Honey, of Pedigree Poultry Farm, Alton, Hants, was per- 
sonally tutored by myself into my score-card system, and in 
1920 sent an entry in White Wyandottes to the Midland Laying 
Test. The pullets were picked by my score-card and won 
FIRST and GOLD MEDAL, leading all sections and breeds, 1 920-1. 
One of the pullets laid 315 STANDARD EGGS IN ELEVEN-AND-A- 
HALF MONTHS, and readers may be interested to see her egg- 
chart. By this performance she set up a WORLD’S RECORD for 
White Wyandottes (official) and a BRITISH RECORD for all 
breeds. I append her score-card sent to me at the time the 
bird and her sisters were dispatched to the Test: — 


Capacity. Capability. 


Breast to pelvis ... 

... l8 

Pelvis bone 

• • • 

• • • 

7i 

Between pelvis 

s 

Straight 

• • • 

• t • 

3 

Pelvis to tail 

7 

Flesh 

• • • 

• • • 

12 

Width of back 

... 8 

Vent — sire ... 

• • • 

• • • 

5 

Length of back 

... 5 

,, — fineness 

• • • 

• • • 

§ 

Width between legs 

... 10 

Head 

• • • 

• • • 

0 

Abdomen ... ... 

... 6 

Bone 

• • • 

• M 

8 


— 

Feather 

• • • 

• • • 

8 


59 










54 * 



Pedigree Poultry Farm, 



Alton, Hants, 

November 10th, 1920. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

You will find score-cards enclosed. I score-carded the pullets available 
and sent the best. Scored on October rst and allowed a little as they 
were not in lay, but cut them down as much as possible. Think you would 
have given them a bjt more. I went strongly after your minimum of 
fifty capability and sent the best scorers. 


H. W. Honey. 



SCORE-CARD MARVEL.” H. W. HONEY’S MIDLAND TEST WORLD’S RECORD BREAKER 
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This score-card and those of other birds were submitted, at 
the time the Tests started, to the editor of a well-known poultry 
paper, and this bird’s record followed up throughout. An 
interesting item is the fact that her dam was not a good layer 
by trap-nest record and was relegated out of the special pens. 
But being mated to a tip-top cockerel he carried the laying 
power on to the daughters. Ignoring what the dam had laid, 
Mr. Honey found that this pullet handled best of all his pullets 
and sent her to the Midland. I had always told him to rely 
upon his hands. 

There always will be a controversy over this item, and every 
person is entitled to his own honest opinion based on his 
experiences. Some place pedigree first, and many who use my 
system do so, too. I have seen such wonderful layers bred from 
low-record liens, without a doubt taking their laying quali- 
ties from the male mated to them, as did “Score-card Marvel”; 
what the dam laid does not influence me one iota. I am thus 
able to concentrate on getting some body with the selected bird. 
My capability side of score-card will attend to the quality or 
breeding of the bird concerned and her egg-laying, and if 
we get this high let us have with it as high capacity as possible. 
The bird from the best-bred dam is so often small and down 
in capacity, with a tendency to small eggs. To get the high 
texture I do not mind cockerels being a little down in capacity, 
*Jmt all interested in utility should keep up the frame of the 
females. Only in recent years have the broad-minded breeders 
seen the force of ; my argument that you cannot have utility 
birds too high in capacity if you hold capability high. But 
with so many breeders not yet mastering this aim, selections 
will be varied. 

I consider that there must be a limit for egg-number when 
it comes to adding reproduction to production. That is why 
I favour coming back every time to hens laying 180 to 220 
large eggs per annum mated to males ex dams laying 220 and 
over. Naturally when you have been breeding high layers for 
many years, and the heavy laying has been worked into the 
strain, you can go a little higher than 220 for the breeding hen. 
But who can say how much higher? When you begin to mate 
up the high fliers that are small you have roup, colds, deaths, 
bad hatchability and rearability, small eggs, etc. There must 
be some limit, and yet my matings will breed pullets that lay 
very high totals. 

In the 192 1 -2 Daily Mail Test I see that Mr. Honey has 
found another in “ Score-card Gem,” which laid officially 290 
EGGS IN THE TWELVE MONTHS, of which only 5 were second- 
grade. At Harper Adams Test his pen of White Leghorns 
finished TWELFTH, securing a SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE, with 
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No. i — 204 eggs . 
No. 2 — 224 ,, 

No. 3— 18$ „ 
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1 *267 eggs from the six pullets in the forty-eight weeks, or an 
average of 21 1 per bird. Four of the six pullets secured a 
second-class certificate for laying over 200 eggs at the Test. 
Individual records: — 

No. 4 — 170 eggs. 

No. 5—241 
No. b — 232 ,, 

In all cases where these individual totals do not tally with 
the pen figures the odd eggs will be booked as “ unrecorded ” 
in the official reports. No. 4 did not lay in the first month, 
and it is often such loss that makes some of the pens odd in 
numbers. 

Another Three Certificates.— Mr. W. Roebuck Staniforth, 
of Todwick Manor, near Sheffield, also selected his birds on 
my score-card system. At Harper Adams his pen of White 
Wyandottes laid 1,184 eggs, or an average of 197 per bird 
for the forty-eight weeks, three pullets securing second-class 
certificates for over 200 eggs. Individual egg-totals were: — 


No. 1 — 222 eggs. 
No. 2—168 
No. 3 — 184 




No. 4 — 173 eggs. 
No. « — 201 


» 1 


::S=! 


No. O—232 


• * 


M 


Some were slow at getting off the mark the first month. 

A White Wyandotte pullet was also entered in the single-pen 
section, laid 1 16 eggs in the six winter months and finished up 
the forty-eight weeks with a total of 224 eggs, securing FIFTH 
PLACE and a SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. She scored S 9 h for 
capacity and 58^ for capability when in lay, as she had* pro- 
duced four eggs in five days before dispatch. Luckily, this 
sending in lay did not upset her for long, as she managed to 
get settled and laid ten eggs the first month. She probably 
rested a week or so at Test before the competition commenced, 
and took several weeks off at the beginning of November (first 
month). But I record the fact of being in lay when dispatched. 
I prefer pullets not to have laid, although one or two eggs would 
be different to, say, thirty or so. It is just the risk I do not 
like to take, as I think we have enough hurdles to overcome as 
it is, in other directions. 

As an experiment, Mr. Staniforth sent five pullets to Bentley 
picked out as “ little gems all capability and little capacity 
They were picked to test two types of birds, this breeder being 
anxious to master my system and types. Five “little sprinters” 
were selected from the early layers starting in June and July, 
and one had laid 96 eggs from June to September (four 
months), another 82 in like period, and so on. After laying 
like rapid firing they were in the moult by October and were 
sent to the Test. It took them three or four months to get 
started, and the total number of eggs laid was only 694, of 
which about half were second-grade. We need more breeders 
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of the kidney of Mr. Staniforth, who will do anything to get 
to the bottom of things. 1 had condemned this “ little gem 
type, as 1 have always done, and we glean valuable data from 
this trial test. To send pullets to a Test which have laid early 
and are in the moult is dangerous, fearing a late start in produc- 
tion. Wherever it is done, each bird should be on the point 
of laying when dispatched, and clear of the partial moult and 
loose neck-hackle feathering. 

Todwick Manor, 

Near Sheffield, 

November 1st, 1921. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

I send you the score-cards for Test pullets. The Harper Adams birds 
run about four to four-and-a-half pounds, and I consider the single-pen pullet 
one of my best, which is why I scut her, although she had laid four eggs 
in five days before dispatch. All grade over fifty for capability. 

I note your remarks re type. There are several heavier types which vou 
like, and these will go into the breeding pens. Am sending to Bentley 
“ little sprinters ” which have put up high totals since June, but they were 
not over moult when sent. 

Personally, I like your card, as it is easy to score a bird, especially for 
an amateur at handling. Hope to get to the Palace Show to see you. 

Yours sincerely, 

_ W. Roebuck Staniforth. 

Exnect you have been watching the Bentley pullets. These were those 

little sprinters ” which moulted out. I have some of their sisters which 
soon exceeded the 200 eggs from July, but I realise now they are useless 
as breeders. Small eggs, etc., as you said. 

W. Roebuck Staniforth. 


Second at Midland. — As already mentioned, a pen from 
Messrs. Wei ford & Sons secured third position in White Leg- 
horns at the 1921-2 Midland Test. Messrs. Blaksley and 
Blyth, with score-carded pullets, obtained SECOND POSITION in 
the same section of EIGHTY PENS. The remarkable part is that 
this pen of four pullets was housed in the large-flock house 
and had to fight against the others with four pullets in a 
small house to themselves. It is the only pen housed in the 
large unit that is within “ miles ” of any leading section-pen. 
In very few pens at this Test did every bird exceed the 100 
eggs, but this was also achieved by these pullets. And they 
lost first place by 2\d ! 


Pedigree Poultry Farm, 

West Moors, Dorset. 

_ March 6th, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

You may perhaps be interested to know the results of our use of your 
score-card method of grading fowls. We may say that for some time we 
have used your method on our own stock, and in every case the trap-nest 
has proved the great value of your system. 


Of course, we know that the trap-nest will tell us what a bird is doing 
mg the time she is doing it, but this does not enable us to get rid of 


during .... ...v .. , wu, tm, uws uui cuduic us 

a poor layer before she has eaten more than she has earned. 

We consider the greatest value of an efficient system of grading (and 
we have proved your own to be all that) is that one can learn beforehand 
which are the likely profit-makers. 

Last autumn I selected birds for other people for the Tests, and in most 
c * s f. s t K l ar « do ‘ n « 'yell. Also our own White Leghorns are competipg 
at the Midland and doing well, and they were picked by your method quite 
independent of their pedigree. w 
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These pullets were leading at the end of December in spite of being under 
the disadvantage of being housed in the large-flock section. We exhibited 
many birds under you last year, and every bird which you placed high 
has proved her right to her award by the trap-nest. 

We send these few lines to you because we think that after the many 
foolish remarks made by people m the correspondence columns of the various 
poultry papers you ought to know that the value of your system is properly 
appreciated by unbiassed poultry-farmers who cannot afford to keep “ culls. ” 

Yours faithfully. 

Per fro Blaksley & Bl>lh, 

A. BLVTd. 


Yeovil Winner Leads.— Mr. L. H. Wace, the popular 
secretary of the Columbian Wyandotte Club, included in his 
pullets sent to the Tests, 192 1-2, a Columbian pullet which had 
secured first at Yeovil utility Show, 1921 (September), and so 
placed by me by score-card. He also sent a pullet first at 
another Show under another judge. I am glad to learn that my 
winning pullet, although not starting to lay till December 10th, 
laid 171 eggs at Harper Adams in under ten months and 
never broody. 

Kikcslaxd Lodge, 
Beaminster, 

~ ^ ^ October 2Qth, IQ22. 

Dear Poweij.-Owen, 

Have been analysing my Harper Adams pen; nothing to shout about, 
but the best bird was 1st utility, Yeovil, under you, and she did not start 
laying at Harper Adams till December 10th, and to August 7th laid 145 eggs 
and never broody. I wish I had made a decent start, but was last for 
first three months and then 2nd, 2nd, 1st, 1st, 1st, 1st, 1st, other monthly 
positions for monthly totals, but hopelessly behind for making up the loss 
of winter eggs. 

1 he above bird has been in lay from July to September, so should not 

nave been sent to Harper Adams. I sent a single pullet to Test that 

was 1st - — — under and she was last but two in her section, so your 

score-carded bird at Yeovil worked out a good bit better. 

I return your notes on final sch tion with many thanks. 

Yours sincerely, 

L. H. Wace. 

I am glad to have this letter from the secretary of the 
Columbian Wyandotte Club as I am a recently-appointed club 
judge, and as the Club has guaranteed so many classes for 
the variety in 1922 for me to judge by handling. This pullet 
was also first exhibition at Driffield, showing that in the Colum- 
bian Wyandottes we have a breed which stands out among 
the few to-day for both eggs and beauty on the one type, and 
that the Club ideal. The Flarper Adams record also shows 
how impossible it is to catch up winter loss in eggs at high 
values. With no eggs for the first month my first Yeovil pullet 
was the first to commence the second month, and the totals 
were: — 118, 125, 158, 17 1, 157, and 140. From the fourth 
month till the twelfth the monthly yield of this pen was first 
or second for numbers in the section, but throughout the pen 
remained in the same position, viz., sixth out of eight. The 
odd part is that it had laid but two eggs less than the third 
pen but is 30s. behind in values. 

T 
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Certificate for Winter Eggs. — Another first-class certifi- 
cate was obtained in the Wilts. Laying Test for winter output 
by Mr. W. G. Arkcll, of Cricklade. Picked on my system 
these four Rhode Island Red pullets finished up FOURTH with 
an average of 160 eggs for forty -four weeks. 

Marston Maisey Poultry Farm, 
Cricklade, Wilts., 

July ist, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, . 

We secured ;i first-class certificate at Wilts. Laying Trials for winter 
months, our Rhode Island Red pullets laying 519 eggs in thirty-six weeks 
for the four birds. Our White Leghorns at Bentley, wired for at last 
moment, were young and only laid five eggs first month, but after starting 
95th are 48th at seventh month. 

All these birds were graded on your methods, only we did not know 
half as much then as we do now, thanks to your further help. 

Yours truly, 

W. G. Arkell. 

August 12th. 

Our Reds finished up 4th in Wilts. Test with average of 160 eggs for 
forty-four weeks, only four behind third pen. We have won, since last 
November, 35 first prizes in utility and 10 specials, including Wilts. 
Diploma, best male. 

Have just averaged out the flocks from November ist to June 30th, and 
White Leghorns and Light Sussex are over 140 eggs per bird and others 
oyer 130, and all laying hard. This over hundreds of birds, all ages. 
To-day we had 360 eggs, our highest being 500 for a day from 600 laying 
stock, half pullets and half hens, run in flocks of about no. 

W. G. Arkell. 

Seventh Best Wyandotte.— Apart from having the best 
White Wyandotte in the Midland Test, 192 1-2, I had the 
7th best in Captain Leslie Smith’s pullet, which laid 170 eggs 
under severe conditions, his pen of four pullets finishing 
EIGHTEENTH of FIFTY-SEVEN PENS. This pullet was 7th out 
of 230 odd. Again picked on my system. 

Dalswinton, Mawcan, St. Columb, 

Cornwall, 

August 26th, 1921. 

Dear Mr. Powei.l-Owen, 

Wc have sent the money for our entry for five pullets for Midland Test. 
In your letter you speak of them being accepted by ballot ; does that mean 
that wc shall not know until last moment that the birds are to compete? 

I wonder if you would start your guidance as to choice of birds now. 
Supposing you were a novice like ourselves and you had forty-eight White 
Wyandotte pullets feeding in front of you and all more or less difficult to 
catch, how would you start about choosing the best five? What are you 
to look for? 

(Capt.) Leslie Smith. 

Best of 1,240 Birds. — At the Midland Test, 192 1-2, 
another White Wyandotte pullet headed her section as well 
as beating the best in every section, in fact beating the 1,240 
odd pullets competing. Under the severe conditions already 
mentioned she laid 205 eggs as against the highest individual 
score for other sections, being White Leghorns 198; Reds 182; 
Light Sussex 144, etc. Thus two years running I have had 
the best individual pullet at the Midland Test, the former 
being “ Score-card Marvel ** with 315 eggs. Miss Vestey, as 
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a first-year student and with first entry, apart from picking 
out on my system the best out of 1,240 pullets of all breeds, 
finished in the section TENTH OUT OF FIFTY-SEVEN PENS. 


Park Hotel, Preston, 

July 14th, IQ2I. 

Dear Sir, 

Miss Vestey wrote to you about your Postal Club some weeks ago. I am 

f oing to manage her farm, and we think it better I should join your Club. 

have had about the same experience as Miss Vestey, i.e., nine months’ 
training. 

We would be glad if you would tell us when the Laying Test you refer 
to starts and what we have to do to enter birds. 

Yours truly, 

(Miss) D. Macartney. 


Would you kindly let us have 
selection as soon as possible. 


Neville Lodge, Ninehams Road, 

Upper Caterham, Surrey, 

September 30th, 1021. 
your score-card and fullest details re 

D. Macartney. 


A pen of White Leghorn pullets sent to Bentley (N.U.P.S. 
Test) laid 813 eggs in the eleven months (forty-four weeks), 
or an average of 162 per bird for the five pullets, of which 
four were in lay at the close by official report. Individual 
totals for eleven months were: — 


No. 1 — 186 eggs. No. 4 — 222 eggs. 

No. 2 — 163 „ No. 5 — 128 ,, 

No. 3 — no ,, 

Best Amateur’s Bird. — In addition, another student, Miss 
D. P. Foster, of Trevillis, Liskeard, was second in the amateur 
White W yandotte section at the Midland Test, 192 1-2, and 
supplied the best pullet in the whole of the amateur section , 
against all breeds, some 230 odd pullets competing. Housed 
m the large-flock house, this pullet laid 16 1 eggs as against 
best Red, 93; best White Leghorn, 157; Light Sussex, 98, etc. 
This was another score-card pullet, so that I had best in both 
sections and best bird in the whole Test. 

Fourth IN Reds. — Mr. R. E. Eiloart, Little Zeal, South 
Brent, Devon, secured fourth in Rhode Island Reds open 
section at Midland Test, 192 1-2 (thirty-three pens competing), 
and the fourth best pullet in section. 


Little Zeal, 

South Brent, Devon, 

September 15th, 1021. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

Have been score-carding some Test pullets. I hope you will enlighten 
me again on a few points. 

Will see you at Tottenham Show. 

Yours truly, 

R. E. Eiloart. 


Third AT Wye. — White Wyandottes score-carded to my 
system also secured third place in the Wye College Winter 
Test for Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jacobs, Cartref Poultry Farm, 
Walderslade, Chatham. 
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Cartref Poultry Farm, 

Walderslade, Chatham, 

October 29th, 1921. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

I have been selecting birds for Tests, and if care and patience are going 
to do any good we should win something. I enclose score-cards. 

The Bentley birds had to be rushed oil owing to telegram. I was 
balloted out and money returned, but was then offered a pen of Sussex if 
I could send them off at once and allow the ringing to be done the other 
end. 

Yours sincerely, 

R. Jacobs. 

February 17th, 1922. 

We have ended third at Wye College Test ; fourth at Harper Adams 
with Light Sussex, but some birds have died. Cannot understand it, as 
we have not had any deaths (touch wood !) on our farm among the pullets. 

R. Jacods. 

At Harper Adams, Mr. Jacobs’ pen of Light Sussex started 
off well with fourth position, but he lost five pullets out of 
the seven during the Test. Despite this, the pen finished 
eighteenth out of twenty-five pens, the only two living on laying 
164 and 210, a SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE being obtained with 
the latter. Out of twelve pens of Light Sussex at Harper 
Adams in this section no less than FIFTY ODD PULLETS DIED 
OUT OF EIGHTY-FOUR BIRDS competing, which would be news to 
all who happened just to see the first, second, and third winning 
pens announced in the Press and not to subscribe to the official 
monthly reports. 

The Light Sussex pullet entered in the single-pen Test laid 
only four eggs the first month but finished the twelve months 
with 197 eggs, missing a certificate by three eggs. 

At Tottenham, ninth position out of 105 (third for White 
Wyandottes) was secured; together with ninth for Light Sussex 
and thirtieth for White Wyandottes (fifty-seven pens) at Mid- 
land competition. It is interesting to see how the pen of Light 
Sussex fared which were rushed off by telegram to Bentley. 
Only the owner and Test officials would know such was the 
case, because no mention is made of such pens in the official 
reports, but in fairness to pens a note should be given in final 
report. It shows how dispatch and selection have a say in 
winning laying trials, and not birds picked at random and 
on pedigree alone. Anyone reading the final report and seeing 
only 634 eggs recorded against these five pullets, or an average 
of 127 eggs per bird, for the eleven months would say they 
were “ dud ” birds. But I have to trace their laying for the 
whole period, and it took the pen more than three months to 
get going, all due to hurried dispatch and the owner not 
knowing that he was to send birds, therefore not holding any 
in reserve and not in lay , which is a common occurrence. Often 
Tests advertised to start on a certain day are brought forward 
several weeks at the last moment, or even put back a like period. 
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Pullets selected for a certain date are thus severely handicapped, 
except where the fortunate owner is a big breeder and has a 
host of other pullets available. 

My critics would seem to have us believe that they do not 
select their birds but just send on pedigree alone, the junior 
poultry lad finally sending off the birds ! Being behind the 
scenes I know different. If Tests were so run that the exhibitor 
had to send in a dozen hatching eggs, the resultant chicks when 
matured at the trial ground to compete, so that the best 
average yield of the grown-ups won, we would see some interest- 
ing results, just as we would if it were compulsory for a novice 
to pick at random every exhibitor’s pen of birds. The big 
men who used to be always in the money rather take second 
place to-day, and, in many cases, to the newer men who arc 
studying hand-selection. Competition is getting so keen that 
wins in the future will go to those who make handling a science. 

Fourteenth at Bentley. — In White Wyandottes at Bent- 
ley in N.U.P.S. Test, 192 1-2, Mrs. M. C. Arnold finished 
fourteenth out of sixty-five pens, the individual totals for the 
eleven months being: — 

No. 1 — 217 eggs. No. 4 — 171 eggs. 

No. 2 — 128 ,, No. 5 — 226 ,, 

No. 3 — 186 ,, 

Total number of eggs was 929, or an average of 186 eggs 
per bird for the eleven months of Test. Thus with only two 
entries in the section I finished fourteenth and sixteenth (latter 
pullets I personally picked). And one has to remember that 
to be near the top in White Wyandottes or White Leghorns 
needs some accomplishing in view of the high quality and the 
red-hot competition. Her pen also supplied the second-best 
bird out of 325 W yandottes for individual total. 

In White Leghorns at Bentley, Mrs. Arnold finished TWENTY- 
FIRST OUT OF 101 PENS, totalling 868 eggs, or an average of 
x 7 3 e ggs Per bird for eleven months and four in lay at the 
close — one died. Totals individually were: — 


No. 1 — 162 eggs. No. 4 — 153 eggs (died). 

No. 2 — 1 9Q „ No. 5 — 190 m 

No. 3—163 ff 

The Shieling, 

Hai.e, Cheshire, 

September 22nd, 1921. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

My White Wyandottes have won second, so your birds take first and 
second. I go up to second for sire of egg. My Wyandottes finished 
fifteenth at Bentley and, as you know, ducks were eleventh, and I won the 
special for greatest number of first-grade eggs in whole S.P.B.A. Trials. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs.) M. C. Arnold. 

August 24th, 1921. 

Send me some more trap-record cards. I always use your cards and pick 
out all my birds by your system of finger-measurements. 

M. C. Arnold. 
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Fifth in Reds. — Apart from being fourth in Reds at Mid- 
land, 192 1 -2, Test, I secured fifth place as well, Mr. F. J. 
Marston, of the Biddenden Poultry Farm, Biddenden, Kent, 
being so placed with pullets picked on my card. Mr. Marston 
was also eleventh out of 105 (all breeds) and fifth in light 
breeds at Tottenham, 192 1-2, competition. 

With the results published in this chapter I have kept to 
those students mainly whom I have taught (or was teaching at 
the time) my system of handling and score-carding. I have 
made no exception even where they have been picking pullets 
for the first time. I am able to watch a man improve each 
year in his selections. Naturally one has gradually to master 
my methods, which is not done in a day or even a season. If 
my system has helped them it may be of help to you. 

From Mr. Marston’s 1923 catalogue: — 

Trap-nests are used throughout, and all birds are graded on the score- 
card devised by Mr. W. Powell-Owcn, only those birds which score a 
sufficient number of points at end of their first laying season are used in 
the breeding pens. 


BIDDENDEN, 

April 6th, 1023. 


Dear Mr. P.-O., _ 

The following results were obtained from pens of birds which after being 
trap-nested during their first WINTER season were graded out on your 
system in the following August and placed in pens. During their first 
year the birds were running in a flock of about 250 pullets. _ , 

The first two pens were made up more on the strength of the individual 
performance of the birds during their first winter season, although no bird 
was allowed to qualify unless they stood the test of your system of grading. 
I mean the first two pens of birds were not so clpsely graded out owing 
to their good performance in their pullet year. 


Breed — Rhode Island Red S.C. Hatched — February and March, 1921. 


Number of Birds. Oct., 1921, to Jan., 1922. Oct., 1922, to Jan., 1923. 

8 ... 526 eggs. ... 267 eggs. 

7 — 307 .1 — 369 „ 

8 ... 294 „ ... 404 „ 

8 ... 197 „ ... 417 „ 

8 ... 167 „ ... 200 „ 

Total — 1,491 eggs. Total — 1,657 eggs. 

Average per bird — 38 2 eggs. Average per bird — 42 5 eggs. 

I think from the above figures, which I guarantee are absolutely correct, 
that your system of grading in conjunction with the trap-nest is ideal. 

Francis J. Marston. 

P.S. — One of my White Wyandotte pullets has laid 143 eggs (nearly all 
2 oz.) from October to March. A client reports 1,763 eggs from 15 of my 
Red pullets for six winter months, average 117A. My egg-froduction from 
December 1st to March 31 it, 1923, was 26,074, against 6,436 in 1920, with 
very few more birds but an increase of nearly 20,000 in four months. Can put 
most of it DOWN to trapping and grading. The man who buys my eggs 
says that he does not know of anyone who gets eggs from second-year hens 
during the winter months like I do. I use less than 10 per cent, fishmeal. 

There have been scores of competitors in Tests with pens 
high up whom I have helped in selection to my system. Some 
have acted as stewards at Shows where I have judged, and 
not a few I have scored “ key ” birds for, while some became 
interested through winning under me at their first endeavour 
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at exhibiting. I have not written them or anyone for their 
results or letters of appreciation. In the past I have never 
endeavoured to gain publicity for my selections, but feeling 
that we can only beat the critics by actual performances of the 
birds picked on my system, I hope all who have so selected their 
pens, or will do so in future, will be kind enough to let me 
have full details, also score-cards of the birds. I am anxious 
to have, just as the Tests commence, details of any pens entered 
so that I can have a register of same. Our critics never allow 
us any rope, and that is why I want details before the Tests 
start in preference to afterwards. Nor do I wish it to be said 
that results were sent to me after the performance through an 
endeavour to get a free advertisement for the birds. I do not 
work that way, as my friends all would know. 

Seventh OUT of ioi Pens. — The Revd. Charles Birkett — 
who has so many record wins in the Laying Tests — uses my 
system when picking for the Tests, balancing the handling by 
pedigree. 

At Bentley, in the N.U.P.S. Test, iy2i-2, his pen of White 
Leghorns finished SEVENTH OUT OF THE 101 PENS in the section, 
and secured SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE. The five pullets laid 
93 7 eggs in the eleven months, or an average of 187 eggs per 
bird, for the eleven months. Totals were : — 

No. 1 — 203 eggs. No. 4 — 167 eggs. 

No. a — 189 ,, No. 5 — 184 ,, 

No. 3—104 .. 


Staveley Rectory, 

Near Harrogate. 

Dear Mr. Powei.l-Owen, 

I invariably choose my Test birds lo your method of grading. I don’t 
see that one can do otherwise. Naturally I balance the handling by trap- 
nest records of the birds' ancestors. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Revd.) Charles Birkett. 


Several seasons back I visited the Revd. Birkett’s farm and 
score-carded most of his breeding-stock in detail to test the 
value of handling in conjunction with trap-nest records. I 
hand-graded the hens in February and marked those which 1 
should earmark for toe-punching their chicks in the coming 
season. It was a test for longevity of laying, and when 1 
had scored all the hens we compared their trap-nest records of 
the previous season. At the close of the year he sent me their 
full records after the grading, and many hens I graded out 
laid badly for the year, although having high records the 
season before. 

Round the Shows I am constantly reminded by winning 
exhibitors that the bird is the “ Revd. Birkett’s strain.” Once 
when he sold out his Black Leghorns the new purchaser entered 
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some under me and won with them, paying compliment to the 
quality of stock sold. 

His pen of White Wyandottes in the Daily Mail Test at 
Bentley, 192 1-3, finished the twelve months FIFTY-NINTH out of 
the 200 PENS with a total of 1,785 eggs for the eight pullets, 
or an average of 223 eggs per bird for the twelve months . One 
pullet laid 120 second-grade eggs, or the pen would have been 
in the “ money,” but Tests do not run that way. I always 
pity a competing pen of five pullets if the fifth is bullied by 
the other four or happens to be a shy feeder. Records were : — 

No. 1 — 255 eggs. No. 5 — 233 eggs. 

No. 2 — 187 „ No. 6 — 238 ,, 

No. 3 — 268 „ No. 7 — 19Q „ 

No. 4 — 189 „ No. 8 — 206 „ 

Bronze Medal at Harper Adams. — M r. J. S. Parkin, so 
well known in Rhode Island Red circles, is manager of the 
Ouse Manor Poultry Farm, Sharnbrook, Beds., for Field- 
Marshal Sir Arthur Barrett. His pen of Reds picked on my 
system won bronze medal and first-class certificate in the 
exhibition section at Harper Adams Trials, 192 1-2. 

Ouse Manor Poultry Farm, 

Sharnbrook. 

.... The pullets were not hatched till first week in May owing to our 
coming here so late so were over a month too young ; hence they were put 
back at start. They were picked entirely by your system. Their parents 
had never been trap-nested ; in fact none of my strain had since 1913 till 
1922. 

Yours faithfully. 

J. S. Parkin. 

As is well known, Mr. Parkin avoids extremes and concen- 
trates with all his breeds on the dual pattern with preservation 
of type, reasonable size and colour, and heavy laying. He 
wins in exhibition and utility extensively. For the 1922-3 
Tests he selected his many pens by different methods — by (1) 
records and (2) my handling system. I am naturally watching 
the various returns, and so far all pens picked on my system 
are leading easily. That is the best test as applied by each 
breeder; go by comparative results. Extract from letter: — 

Sharnbrook, 

April 12th, 1923. 

.... Everything at present points to your handling system as the best 
and final test birds should be put to before being sent to Tests. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. S. Parkin. 

In both Leghorns and Reds all birds were bred alike, so 
that it is just a test against individual selection by my handling 
system against relying solely on pedigree. Taking the fourth 
winter month the results are as follows: — Picked on my 
system — Harper Adams , 1st in Reds (exhibition section); 
Horthern , 5th with White Leghorns in small breeders’ section; 
Middlesex , 4th for White Leghorns and 9th for Reds. Sent 
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solely on records without selection by handling — Bentley , Reds 
and White Leghorns low down; Harper Adams, Whitp Leg- 
horns also not doing well. Another interesting test was to 
send to Harper Adams in the exhibition section only pullets 
that had won first prizes at utility Shows and as reserve one 
that was at the Dairy Show in exhibition. They were finally 
hand-graded to my system, and the pullets sent are leading 
at the end of the fourth month. In this section, too, are Mr. 
Wace’s Columbian Wyandottes, which stand third to the above, 
and were also picked by my methods. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


THE “ POWELL-OWEN ” SCORE-CARD AS AN INTER- 
NATIONAL CARD. \ 

I N this country my score-card system is employed at the 
majority of Shows. My score-card is the national one 
used by the National Utility Poultry Society and its 
branches. When a committee was formed to study score-cards 
in general and to adopt one, I submitted, by request, my own, 
and it was * accepted after consideration of all cards and 
systems. In like manner, the Poultry Club accepted my score- 
card for their Shows when their utility committee met to approve 
of a utility score-card. Others can, of course, be approved by 
the Poultry Club upon submission with details of the Show, 
judge, etc. My card thus has the acceptance of the leading 
utility society and the premier exhibition club of this country. 

Over the water my score-card has been used very frequently, 
not through any “ pushing ” by myself, but simply after test. 
Naturally I defend my card when attacked by interested critics, 
but no one can say that I have unfairly “ pushed " it, seeing 
that I have never applied to any society asking to judge their 
Show. The following two letters will be of interest and are 
the only two I have had from the writer : — 

University of British Columdia 

(Department of Poultry Husbandry), 
Vancouver. Canada, 

March 23rd. 1921. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been advised by the editor of - that you might be able to supply 

me with a copy of your score-card for utility poultry judging. 

I am trying to work out a score-card for my senior students in Poultry 
Husbandry, and would be grateful for such assistance as you can render. 

Yours very truly, 

E. A. Lloyd, 

Associate Professor. 

I merely responded by sending details of my system so that 
any good therein might be employed by my correspondent. 
The following letter I am proud of because, instead of being 
an epistle from an interested critic and like many over here 
declaring that it was a complicated card they could not follow, 
it is the reply of a poultry man who is willing to get down to 
the bottom of things. 
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Dear Sir, 


Vancouver, 

July 3rd, iq 22. 


I received your letter with regard to your score-card system, also proof 
of article you wrote for F eat hered World Year Hook explaining your system 
m detail. We arc much obliged to you for all the trouble that you have 
taken for a stranger in a distant land. 

Although we are so far away, many of us keep in very close touch with 
all that is transpiring in English poultry affairs, watching each new 
development and studying particularly all systems of utility judging and 
problems in poultry management. 

Wc arc going to give your score card system a special trial with our 
students in the third year in connection with their judging work. We hope 
to be able to make a comparison of this system with others that are 
advocated. So far as I have investigated, the “ Powell-Owen ” system is 
the clearest and simpjest so far explained by any private individual. 
Connected as we are with a public institution our object is to arrive at the 
truth and to use all the truth and facts that we can assemble in judging 
our layers. 

Yours very truly, 

E. A. Lloyd. 


My score-card was used for the first utility Show in Belgium, 
the request for card and details being again sent to me. 


Liege/ 

~ _ December 17th, igao. 

Dear Sir, 

I have read with great interest one of your articles. As a section for 
utility birds has been admitted at the Exhibition of 1921 at the iK Union 
Avicole/' I would like to know your score-card and your way of judging 
the birds of this type. 

Thanking you in advance. 

Yours sincerely, 

P11. Questienne. 


Details were sent to my correspondent and I received in due 

course the following letter: — 

_ „ Lite*. 

Dear Sir, 


I thank you very much for your esteemed letter and enclosures. 

I have carefully examined your score-card on the hens of my own pen 
selected by trap-nest and on those of some of my friends, and I nave found 
that it gives good results. 

The enclosures that you send I hope you will not mind if I publish the 
French translation in “ L’Union Avicole.” 

“ L’Union Avicole ” has, on my proposal, admitted your score-card for 
the judging of hens at the practical section of Show. I have waited to 
reply desirous to let you know this resolution, and send you a copy of the 
printed translation of your card which will be utilised. 

Yours very truly, 

Ph. Questienne, 

Hon. Sec., Provincial Poultry Federation. 


It was of interest to note from the score-cards received that 
White Leghorns scored the highest, many over 160 ex the 200 
and the best 18 1. 
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The following letter reached me from a reader of my weekly 
“ Utility Doings ” in the Feathered World: — 

Aruvankadu, Nilgiris, 

S. India, 

Dear Sir, November 3rd. 

. r. rca w , > ,° u /, artic A cs c \ CTy , weck in thc Feathered World and enjoy your 
utility 1 rob Jems and always try my hand at answering them. I am 
%cr> interested in your system. I was home during iq2o-i and watched you 
at work very carefully especially at Westminster, and 1 was also at 
iottenham. I am a Waltham Abbey man and I wanted to have a little 
chat with you but you were very busy so I did not intrude. Anyhow, 
I have studied your methods and read every article on thc subject that 
1 can lay my hands on and practise on my stock. 

I have utility Leghorns and Australorps, so have a good chance. And it 
may interest you to know that I started the Shows in India on thc English 
method, and I think I am the first man in India to use your methods when 
judging utility classes. 

I he South India Poultry Association Shows (utility) have been judged 
i°!! r nicthod— io2! and 1022 — and I have written to the editor of our 
All-India I oultry C lub advocating its use at our next All India Show. 

1 have always been keen on poultry, and I am a member of Waltham 
Abbey club. My brother writing me this week says he has got third with 
liJack Leghorns at Iottenham, so you sec it is in thc blood. I read my 
Feathered World from cover to cover and then back again. 

I am very fond of exhibition birds, and know a few exhibition men, and 
have won thc Governor s cup for best bird in show (S.I.P.A.) every time 
I have competed for it. J 

The next time I come home I hope to have thc privilege of a little chat 
with you. Wishing you every success. 

Yours sincerely, 

L. W. Prior. 

In 1921 and 1922, then, my score-card system was used at 
the South India Poultry Association’s Show for judging 
utility birds, unbeknown to me till Novemlxr, 1922. 

My trip to Denmark to judge their first utility poultry section 
started with a scries of letters from Architect S. Bird, of 
Copenhagen, one of which I publish herewith: — 

Kongens Lyngdy, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, 

Du. S,._ AU ‘"‘' = 5 ,h - 

I do not very much care to remember how long ago it is since I got a 
kind letter from you answering all my various questions. 

I got the Feathered World Year liook and read your article on hand- 

f irading ; in fact have re-read it several times. Great as it is it always 
eaves me with a feeling that there is more to come. I only wish to find 
a way to get hold of that 44 more.” 

Evidently thc best way would be to come and see you, but that is out of 
the question as I am in thc middle of building my poultry farm. I am 
manning for 1,200 layers, and through the year selecting from these 200 
breeders to supply sittings, chicks and for my own stock. And right here 
in the selection of these superiors is where I am in need of all the knowledge 
and information I can get from you. 

I wish we had something of interest wherewith to bait an invitation for 
you t° spend a vacation over here. Well, as I have said, I am after your 
knowledge, and thc question is “ How can I get it?” 

I ran nesting 1,400 individuals is naturally out of thc question, as that 
must be reserved for ray breeders, and therefore I must learn to grade 
my pullets as far as possible first, and I hope you will be willing to help 
me and can suggest a way. 

Yours very sincerely. 

With “ P.-O. '* there is always a way of helping, and I 
suggested a trip to England, when I would be able to give my 
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correspondent plenty of demonstrations and he could steward 
me at one of my utility Shows. I hit upon Sunderland Show, 
IQ22, as being a classic likely to help, together with Tottenham 
and the Dairy Shows. And Mr. Bird came all the way over to 
sec me. 

Several months after, and I was on my way to Denmark to 
judge their first utility section, put on especially for me at 
their classic exhibition at Odense, 1923. It was a fanciers’ 
event with over 1 ,oco entries, and similar to any county Show 
of the Poultry Club. My first item of interest was to stand 
and admire their White and Brown Leghorns, also Black 
Minorcas, all of prime utility type to please me absolutely and 
yet shown by fanciers. Each variety had about 100 specimens 
on view. I had almost started to judge them when I was told 
that I was in the exhibition section of the Show. They seemed 
to favour the American type in White Leghorns and bought 
heavily from U.S.A., also Barred Rocks. Their Rhode Island 
Reds were a picture, and while they have no liking for any 
chocolate birds — disqualifying them all on sight — they go for 
the real rich red plus utility type. Coarseness is refused, and 
thus we have as their ideal even among fanciers my utility- 
beauty ideal. I was the guest of the Danish Rhode Island 
Red Club, which has over 600 members, and visiting many 
farms of members, also Mr. Bird’s establishment, I saw some 
splendid lots of coloured utility Reds. I was struck, too, with 
the types of Reds of Messrs. Lohmann Hansen and C. F. 
Graftc. I made many friends, including Messrs. Eyvind Elm 
(President of the Danish Rhode Island Red Club), j. P. Han- 
sen (President of Copenhagen Branch), Petersen Bjergaard (one 
of the oldest breeders of poultry there), G. Holding (President 
of the Esbjerg Red Branch), K. Sundbr, J. Jeansen, K. H. 
Knudren, L. Lauritzen, Aa. Hansen, j. P. Anderson, J. 
Traberg, etc. I only saw one buff -coloured Rhode Island. 

We visited many farms, and I was much struck with the 
progressive methods of Mr. Bird, who had installed a mammoth 
incubator and brooder stoves from England. He specialises 
in Rhode Island Reds, but has also some Khaki Campbell 
ducks and Roman geese, the latter laying up to over 100 eggs 
per annum. In fact I saw records for geese up to 130, showing 
that even geese can be bred to an active utility pattern if the 
owner so wishes. And why not ? Why should one keep the 
parent stock for fifty eggs or under per goose and have no 
eggs for most of the year? Over here so many seem well 
satisfied with thirty to fifty eggs per annum, and I was pleased 
to see the Danish records, as I have always said it was possible 
to get geese to be very prolific. I was very interested in some 
of Mr. Bird’s grading experiments since his return from the 
Dairy Show visit, where I initiated him into the A to Z of 
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handling to my system. The Danish Red Club — of which he 
is a prominent official of the Copenhagen Branch — started an 
official breeding station, and twelve Red pullets selected by 
Mr. Bird started off the first month (December) with 285 eggs. 
Again, I visited a farm where he had graded out forty pullets 
with deformed backs out of several hundred reared, tracing 
the defect to deformed males. All the forty were just fit for 
killing — -so deformed were they. So he had started grading 
very quickly. 

And grading is needed in Denmark just as it is in England. 
I found millions of old hens were kept even to four and five 
years old, and learned that egg-production does not pay but 
even means a heavy loss on exported fresh eggs to England 
cf some thousands of pounds, the profits being made by the 
exporters on preserved or pickled eggs sent to this country in 
their millions when our hens are moulting and the pullets have 
not started to lay. 

Their Shows interested me a great deal, and I wish I had 
had a few of my critics with me. In the first place, every Show 
although run by and for fanciers (this was the first event with 
utility catered for) is a score-carded event. Every bird, duck, 
and goose has to be score-carded by the judge, who finds on 
every pen a case containing a score-card. The latter he fills 
in, the officials then posting copies to exhibitors. An entry fee 
is charged, but there is no prize-money. The judge grades his 
birds into classes, every bird scoring, say, 85 to 100 of the 
100 maximum points secures a first-class grading, with a second- 
class award for from 75 to 85 marks. Judging is the day 
before the Show opens and commences at 8 a.m., with a judges’ 
dinner in the evening, when printed catalogues are available. 
'I here is thus utility and education about the Danish Shows, and 
seeing that the Poultry Club has 14,000 members (of which 
organisation Count Ahlefeld Laurvig is President), that entries 
are large and interest keen one can regard score-carded Shows 
as successful there. By law a vet has to handle every bird 
for health on its arrival at the Show. Judges score-card at the 
rate of ten birds an hour. 

My best utility Rhode Island Red scored 159 out of 200 
points. I found Mr. Grill (a lover of exhibition Black Orping- 
tons) in charge of the White Leghorn station and there 
improving the breed on utility-type lines. Mr. Rasmussen was 
attending to the utility points of the Black Minorca, while Mr. 
Hofman-Bang is doing sterling work for the industry as direc- 
tor of the Government feeding experiment station. Here, 
Barred Rocks of the American type were kept and trap-nested, 
and a Laying Test organised. He has worked the average up 
to 150 eggs per annum, and I picked by handling twenty- 
eight hens out for the breeding pens, some three years old and 
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others two years old. I was not shown the trap-nest figures 
for the birds I selected, but was informed that, out of the 
twenty-eight I had picked, no less than twenty-three had good 
trap-nest records. I found handling most intricate because, 
although it was February, the birds were only just starting to 
lay, and hatching is very late even up to June for heavy breeds. 
Again, I had no 250 or 280 egg layers to pick out. But I had 
included in my lot a hen with over 300 in two years, and 
another with a pullet record of 210. The birds had been kept 
for experimental feeding, and as they were in lots of twenty 
I had to pick in tens in order not to upset the planning and the 
experiments, as most of the birds could not be shifted. 

The director set me one test. A pen of birds had not laid 
an egg since arrival, i.e., for the first two months, and I was 
asked to locate it from the Test pens. I located it successfully, 
but it was not easy, as the birds were just coming into lay. 
However, I was able after naming the pen to say eggs would 
soon be in the nest-boxes. 

I did not trace any sample of Sussex ground oats or fish- 
meal in Denmark, so that developments on English lines 
will be needed. America is the source of so many breeds and 
strains sent into Denmark because their exhibition poultry are 
nearer the utility ideal. Perhaps as our utility-beauty ideal 
becomes perfect the utility breeders may have another good 
market in Denmark for foundation stock, etc. I saw some 
good Anconas but hardly a Black Leghorn, although some nice 
Buff Leghorns were shown. Brown Leghorns were great, and 
the White Leghorns (American type) very stylish and aristo- 
cratic. I gave many lectures, even one at 9 a.m. to a crowded 
house. At the Land College in Copenhagen I had an audience 
of 500, and included in the series, “ by request,” the “ Hen 
from Within,” buying a hen in the market for five shillings, 
killing it in a taxi, and proceeding to the lecture hall. You 
can picture me trying in English to make the vendor under- 
stand that I would give her an extra shilling if she would let 
me make my own choice. I think she thought I wanted the 
lot for the shilling, but I handled several as if I were going 
to buy the lot and then took just what I wanted, namely, one 
coming into lay as found by handling. 

Presented with a cup by the Danish Rhode Island Red Club 
inscribed “ In appreciation and thankfulness to Utility from 
the Danish Rhode Island Red Club, February, 1922,” and with 
flowers at the station on my return, together with a real welcome 
from all, I may have sown the seed for future visits to our 
Shows with an interchange of ideas. 

My score-card used at Odense Show may be of interest to 
my friends: — 
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As I pen these lines, appreciation comes from a New Zealand 
cattleman who is in this country buying large stock. 

Newark, Notts., 

January 26th, 1923- 

The utility section in this country is getting very strong. I think out 
thanks are due to you for the able way in which you handle and encourage 

this section. Best wishes for your future welfare. . ,, . 

To-day in New Zealand the utility section are coming in at a gallop, and 
proving stayers when they get in. If they don’t appreciate you to-day, 

well — that day will come and before long. _ v »i 

I have made up my mind to see you ere I go back to New Zealand, as 

1 am most anxious to get an insight into your methods. 

Yours faithfully, 

George N. Bell 

(A N.Z. cattleman). 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ON THE FARMS AND AT THE SHOWS. 

I APOLOGISE to readers for devoting so much space to 
results of hand-grading, and only do so in its defence — so 
bitter have always been the destructive criticisms against it. 
Until this began I had never sought to mention any perfor- 
mances, leaving it to any who wished to test my system of 
handling and then to prove or disprove its advantages for 
themselves. That is the best test for any system, seeing that 
you can extend to it a broad-minded trial without bias. And 
you can utilise whatever parts are of service to you and discard 
the rest. When I begin to mention results I am accused of 
prophesying numbers of eggs. 

At the Shows, in addition to egg-laying powers, I study 
a bird’s value as a breeding hen after she has laid the eggs. 
Again, I have to see that the bird is well shown, and finally 
that it has high breed characters. While I insist on high laying 
powers, never neglect the fact that my score-card is my stan- 
dard. If, knowing what my card is, you care to show under 
me a pullet as fat as butter and scaly-legged, or even covered 
with lice, then she will have to be severely penalised under 
health and show condition. The fact that societies with which 
I am associated hold all records for utility entries, that I 
personally hold many class records and Show records — having 
judged more birds in a day than any other judge — will show 
that exhibitors do not mind my score-card as their accepted 
standard. Again, I have judged more utility Shows than any 
other, and think that such in itself should convince the des- 
tructive critics. But their biassed and interested views might 
carry weight with many, and that is why I have devoted all 
this space to the same, not robbing the book but putting on 
extra pages at my own expense. 

Many have very crude ideas of what handling is. I have 
known a man condemn it when he has been so inexperienced 
as to try to place five fingers between the pelvis bones instead 
of from breast-bone to pelvis. Again, I have known a man 
score a pelvis bone by fingers, i.e., three for “ very thick 
finger ” and twelve if “ very fine finger.” This volume may, 
however, put beginners right as to what my handling system is. 

Judging at Shows, however, is rather different to grading on 
a farm or in your backyard, because in ordinary grading one 
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iikes all good birds and detests all low-grade ones. At the 
Shows I try honestly and sincerely and without favours to put 
the best all-round bird first, as found by a minute handling 
for every item on my card ; and it needs very great care and 
experience. Again, one has to get through hundreds of birds 
in a short time, as many as 790 having been my lot at a single 
Show and in one day. I plod along at the rate of thirty 
scored birds per hour, or fifty per hour at ordinary handling 
without scoring in detail. But every bird has a fair chance, 
because I take out and handle every bird shown under me. In 
being consistent to my winning birds I have been accused of 
just being lucky, but is it not rather a question of showing 
that theory ceases when actual practice finds the same birds 
winning so often under me? And they win under other tried 
judges who use my system. To realise what a Show is, one 
should attend as a steward or helper. Often after I have 
judged a class I am told that several birds have just arrived 
or have been overlooked or penned in wrong classes. I always 
go back and give them a run for the entry fees. Then one 
has to put a few cocks back into the cockerel classes, and vice 
versa, and often to make out one’s own judging-books, seeing 
that so marly Show officials' in utility are new recruits and only 
want time and experience. But the difficulties are there when 
grading has to be applied at Shows. All such things will 
be removed if patience is granted and with extra judges to 
help, so that each judge has a given number of birds to handle. 
Time alone is needed. Again, one has to bear in mind that, 
at first, the birds of high grading stood out, but now improve- 
ment has become so marked that in a class of 87 to 125 pullets 
we have a Show in itself when it comes to placing the winners. 
Score-carding can at least take the credit of improving the 
birds shown at utility events. My score-card totals clearly 
prove that. 

The exhibition of utility pullets in full lay must naturally 
tend to upset them for a time, especially the flighty ones. I 
always advise you to show the pullet which lays “ in the 
wash-tub ” or near the fire when being prepared — the docile, 
lovable bird which lays en route to the Show, daily at the 
Show, and also on her return back in the basket. A lot has 
to do with temperament, and all broad-minded readers will 
agree that showing may temporarily affect the laying of the 
birds. Some exhibitors show a bird to death and then expect 
it to lay 250 eggs and to keep fit. Take my advice and be 
fair to the bird, yourself, and the judge by letting each pullet 
have but, say, three outings per annum. Get together when 
maturity is being reached a pen of pullets of likely quality 
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for exhibition, send out the fittest every time, and avoid over- 
showing. I have seen pullets exhibited at a Show for nearly 
a week returned home for another wash and off again to another 
Show for another four to six days. When pullets are left at 
home to lay they are not subjected to washing and frequent 
moving about in all weathers, so please allow for the different 
conditions as regards the egg-laying of the birds. Some send 
birds to a Show in open crates and draughty receptacles, and 
no wonder some winning birds lay badly afterwards. Again, 
I have seen the floors of show-pens swamped with water and 
wet litter, also frozen, which are unfortunate drawbacks. 
Realise they are there, however. A chill on the winner’s liver 
and naturally her egg-laying on the return may be lowered. 

Some think that a pullet lays up to grading or pedigree 
and that nothing can alter that. Again, many think that 
pullets sent to Tests lay up to their breeding. You never see a 
man advertise the fact that one of his best pedigree pullets 
laid but eighty-seven eggs in an official competition, yet such 
exist ad lib. Treat yourself to a few monthly Test reports. 
Environment and management with a big slice of luck are 
closely associated with egg-totals per annum. In the White 
Leghorn section at Harper Adams College Test, twenty-five 
pullets have not laid an egg for the first three winter months, 
and nearly ninety in the one on section have laid under ten eggs 
for that period. Do you think I call them all " duds ” ? 
They will each be sixty eggs short at end of Test. Some may 
be “ never-layers. ” 

One has to visit utility Shows to see how the birds arrive. I 
have seen them brought in sacks, orange boxes, and even under 
the arm with legs tied to prevent them from flying away. I 
have seen an exhibitor struggling home from the Show with 
half a dozen pullets crammed tightly in a basket just to sweat 
and chill. Can there be good laying under such circumstances ? 
Be fair on the birds if not on the judge, and use proper recep- 
tacles and do not overshow. 

My critics have unearthed one case. In the first place, 
a Speckled Sussex won dozens of prizes under all utility judges 
(I would be included, I suppose) and laid about eighteen eggs. 
The critic told me over twenty, and then another critic he told 
published the case as a Light Sussex that laid even fewer eggs. 

If a pullet lays but a few eggs, science calls her a dud. It 
has been left to me to disclose the actions of the “ never-layers,” 
and those birds which ” hold ” their eggs. When I was 
lecturing at Ware, Mr. McEwen referred to a friend’s White 
Leghorn pullet that had won in utility under another judge 
and had not been a good layer. At a later visit he told me 
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that his friend had received a complaint from a client who 
brought back a “ rotten egg ” sold as new-laid. All birds were 
trap-nested, and the number on the egg showed the layer to be 
the utility winner referred to. As no egg had been laid by her 
for two months, this egg must have been held up in the shelling 
department of the oviduct for that period. This pullet visited 
the trap-nest to lay the “ rotten ” product, but as a rule such 
eggs slip out in the litter and are eaten. My record period for 
an egg to be so held up is five months , in a hen owned by Miss 
Barbara Raye. Finally the egg was dropped and the bird 
laid normally again in due course. Any pullet would put up 
a low yearly trap-nest record if she held up an egg for five 
of the twelve months. Such mishaps are constantly happening, 
which is one reason why there can be no definite egg-factor, 
and maybe why some low-record hens scientifically termed 
“ duds ” breed tip-top laying progeny. One may, of course, 
argue scientifically that they show a reversion back to a low- 
grade ancestor, but we want more definite facts than that. 

It was in an endeavour to test trap-nest records as merely 
indicating the actual number of eggs laid in the nests that I 
hit across the “ never-layer.” I collected all birds with low 
trap-nest records which really handled like laying type, my 
object being to ascertain why they did not put up higher totals. 
My view of a “ dud ” is one which lays, say, sixty eggs or so 
because she takes twelve months to mature, goes broody several 
times in the season, and takes months to moult — all capacity 
and no capability. One of my early surprises was a pullet which 
had never laid an egg in her pullet year, but visited the nests 
regularly. Keeping her over the moult she surprised me by 
starting to lay normally. A post-mortem revealed nothing 
wrong inside. Then I had a White Leghorn hen (see Plates 
22 and 23) which, hatched in April, 1919, started to lay in 
October, and produced 118 eggs to May, 1920. Except for 
a stray egg in August she did not lay again for twelve months, 
although visiting the trap-nests regularly. I decided to thin 
her of all fat, and in June, 1921, she laid a shelled egg. 
Killing her I found an ovarian cyst inside but still was fogged. 
With my more complete knowledge that was a stray egg, and 
she must have been laying internally. But I was on the track 
of the “ never-layers ” which visit the nest-boxes regularly 
but never drop a shelled egg in the nest. They handle as if 
in full lay, with large moist vent, full abdomen, three fingers 
between pelvis bones, etc. One must now cross out the term 
handles in lay ” and say “ handles for functioning ovary !** 
Such birds have a fully-functioning ovary and oviduct, but 
lay their eggs within. In some cases the yolks fully ripen 
and rupture out into the body, there to be absorbed into the 
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system. In others the cases are filled with yolk and the latter is 
then absorbed back. One of the most interesting cases I had of 
a “ never-layer ” was a pullet belonging to Mr. Frost, of the 
Bristol Branch of the N.U.P.S., which had not laid an egg for 
six winter months, but had visited the traps regularly. She 
handled in full lay, and the post-mortem revealed a full ovary 
with several broken cases, showing that the yolks had dropped 
into the body. The amazing find, however, was that the bird 
had no oviduct. The hen 1 demonstrated with at Tottenham 
lecture in January, 1923, had been sucking her yolks back, as 
had the hen at the London and District lecture. Such “ never- 
layers ” when dropping their yolks absorb them into the system 
as fluid, the yolk not becoming “ hard-boiled ” as with other 
types of hen. Some go broody, which explains why a hen 
sits without actually laying an egg {i.e., shelled). Some start 
laying again after the moult or a rest period. Hence, as dis- 
covered by myself, a hen can lay no eggs in the first year and 
plenty the second, or vice versa; or she can lay normally the 
first year, inwardly the second, and normally again the third. 
And, of course, some live two years and more without pro- 
ducing a single shelled egg , or contributing at all to the nest- 
box returns. 

Far from attacking trap-nesting, I wish it were possible and 
usual to trap-nest every bird. I certainly shall always point 
out the mistaken policy of just trap-nesting thirty pullets to 
find out the layers of the highest numbers and then labelling 
them the best reproducers. What of the other six hundred 
pullets on the farm which never have a production test at all ? 
What of the low-grade pullets rejected for breeding and put 
into the laying sheds, despite some being “ never-layers ” 
perhaps? If trap-nesting were employed mainly to locate the 
passengers of the farm or backyard run, and incidentally for 
the high producers to be known, that would be my ideal. Then 
the hand and the eye will decide with the known records which 
to breed from as sound reproducers. 

Where trap-nesting is not used the handling test should be 
applied. Surely the first method to improve the stock and 
flock-average is by grading out the passengers! “ Never- 
layers ” deposit their absorbed yolks, i.e . , fat, on to the 
abdomen, so will handle fat at pelvis bones and abdomen, with 
gizzard difficult to feel. Some grow spurs, others call the hens 
in masculine fashion, while not a few develop increased comb 
and wattles like the male, and even crow. Parts of the abdo- 
men too often become after a time bare of feathers and covered 
with chalky matter, which may be the albumen from the 
oviduct, irritating fluid, or the lime from the shelling depart- 
ment of oviduct. As each yolk drops into the body the 
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shelling department may send out lime which settles at 
abdomen. Such birds, too, look heavy eyebrowed and 

worried. . . 

The Utility Poultry Societies that have come into being in 
their thousands arc all working on progressive lines, holding 
monthly lectures, egg, appliance, and stock shows, etc., and 
place education and instruction before all things. Their 
utility Shows are a valuable means of instruction, and whether 
the critics call the birds shown utility-show specimens or any- 
thing else, no one can deny that our utility events are pro- 
gressive and have high ideals. If one section of the poultry 
public want just layers they will decide and create the neces- 
sary demand. Again, if another wants a layer that stands 
cut for beauty and shapely form then there will be breeders 
to supply the new demand. If utility is always placed first it 
may so happen that the pullet that can (i) win at the local 
Show, (2) be admired for breed characters and beauty, and 
(3) still lay as well as the Laying Test competition winning 
bird, may beat the latter for popularity. I stand for one type 
for all the purposes named, in short the beautiful layer ! The 
little man, from his purchased sitting of eggs all from care- 
fully graded pedigree stock, has every chance of getting several 
winning utility pullets therefrom at an economic price. 

Some of the big breeders are against utility Shows, but why 
do they not make full use of them as another channel for 
publicity ? Let them enter well-mated trios for exhibition or 
display so that the small poultry-keepers can see the class of 
stock they offer and breed. Many progressive breeders are 
making use of their opportunities at the utility Shows, and even 
exhibition events like the Dairy, Olympia, Palace, etc. The 
utility breeder cannot have too many channels of demand. 
The utility bird can only hold its own by being always in the 
limelight wherever present or would-be poultry-keepers attend. 
To ignore progress is to take a back seat ! 

I am all out for the small poultry-keeper ; he needs all the 
help and education we can give him. Our Utility Poultry 
Societies, meetings, lectures, conferences, utility Shows, etc., 
spread such education. The utility Show makes the small 
producer keen in his work. He enjoys the friendly combats 
in the show-pen against his fellow club members. He learns 
the value of well-bred utility stock. Greater observation comes 
his way, and the stock receive better housing, management, and 
methods of conditioning. By strengthening his management 
he is able to complete the good work started by the utility 
breeder;' he does not by bad management turn well-bred layers 
into low-grade producers. The breeders then get the credit for 
stock supplied, not the improved management. I am among 
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the backyarders constantly, being connected with so many 
Utility Poultry Societies, and 1 should know their needs. 
To-day, as heretofore, they represent the backbone of the 
poultry industry, so nurse them well so that the utility bird 
claims their favour and whole-hearted support. We have the 
majority behind the beautiful layer to-day , thanks in a measure 
to my pioneer work. It is for all utility breeders to see that 
they do not withdraw their support from us and go for the 
non-beautiful non-layer. If extremists among the breeders 
persist in fighting against progress instead of co-operating we 
shall lose that support. Such arc my personal views which 
dominate my programme. 

I had always in mind the high ideal of our utility Shows 
teaching small poultry-keepers how to condition their stock 
and how to discern laying from non-laying type. Hence my 
score-card, primarily for teaching purposes. I wanted to bring 
out strongly the personal side of poultry-keeping, which has the 
last say in egg results. Utility Shows have accomplished very 
much in this direction. You can prove that only by visiting 
such events constantly, and by noting the improved quality 
and condition of society members’ stock year by year. I 
have sought to strengthen observation among the small poultry- 
keepers by teaching them simply the internal mechanism of the 
laying hen. That my lectures on this subject do good work 
is emphasised by the large attendances I obtain. It opens 
one’s eyes when as at Battersea lecture the hen demonstrated 
upon had two gizzards; the hen at Barnet supplied by a member 
had tuberculosis; while a third hen possessed two breast-bones. 
The Battersea hen had its normal gizzard, with outlet and 
inlet, but joined on by a tube was a second gizzard full of 
putrid food and without an outlet, do rid herself of this 
second organ (felt in the abdomen like an egg) the hen had 
tied up her intestines severely. A moment’s handling would 
have revealed the obstacle in abdomen even if one had taken 
it for an egg. The bird had not laid for a long time, and 
could have been tested for production when suspected. 

Score-carding is no easy task, but the ideal would be to have 
every bird score-carded in detail so that the owners would 
possess “ key ” birds. One can only score fifty per hour, 
which is the only “ fly in the ointment,” as it would mean 
very many judges each taking, say, 15° birds for a 1,000-bird 
event. In Denmark they score all exhibition birds geese, 
ducks, etc., at all Shows at the rate of ten birds per hour, as 
they run their Shows solely for education. They have a host 
of judges, and keep strictly to the Specialist Club score-cards 
or hundred-point standards. They find it practical and award 
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grading certificates according to marks obtained— no prize- 
money is given, but entry fees are charged yet entries are very 
high. A day is set aside for judging, the judges plodding 

along all day. . . . , 

In this country exhibitors have been educated to quick judg- 
ing — all cards up by lunch whether 200 or 800 exhibits per 
judge, even with rabbits, Bantams, and pigeons thrown in. 
The keen utility man will find ways and means of attending 
the utility Shows and learning his lessons in handling. He 
may exhibit a few birds from time to time and seek the judge s 
views thereon. That is the educational side I study closely. 

In the summer of 1922 Messrs. C. L. and J. A. Thompson, of 
Bersham, Wrexham, were recommended by a local breeder to 
write me for details of my score-card system. I gave all the 
details I could, and suggested they should exhibit under me, 
score-card all birds sent, attend the Shows, and I would then 
help them all 1 could and compare my score-cards with theirs. 
At Shows close at hand where I was judging this plan was 
carried out, and I was able on one occasion to pay them a quick 
visit. The results you may judge from extracts as under, 
embodied in an unsolicited letter: — 

Bersham, Wrexham, 

April 17th, 1923* 

. ... Re handling. You know wc did our selections for the Tests by 
your handling system. We made six entries, and although some made a 
poor start, all, with the exception of a White Wyandotte at the Middlesex 
Test that is dead, are now doing well. Our Black Leghorns are first over 
all at Midland; our Sussex 2nd at Feathered World Trials, and making a 
good shot for 1st; our Sussex are 4th at Bentley; our Sussex at Middlesex 
1st for November, 2nd in December, then spoilt herself by going broody ; 
our Wyandottes at Bolsover are 7th (the two birds are only 23 points from 
top hen). These started badly, and suppose they both moulted. 

The above is not bad considering we knew absolutely nothing of 
HANDLING BEFORE LAST JULY [1922 — Author]. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. A. Thompson. 

Messrs. Thompson were trap-nesting all their birds, and so 
were able to follow my methods with tested stock. It is only 
one of hundreds of like cases where utility Shows have greatly 
helped by way of education. Taking the four winter months 
at Midland, the “ winter ” report credits Messrs. Thompson’s 
pen of Black Leghorns with first in the A.O.V. section, and 
heading every pen of every breed in the Test — another breed 
winter record for my handling system. The Test had been 
running 143 days, and the report credits Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Jacobs with first in Light Sussex section, and with the highest 
individual record over the thousands of birds of all breeds 
with 101 eggs in the 143 days for one of their Light Sussex— 
another breed record for my handling. Second to this pen in 
Light Sussex is Mr. Honey’s pen, and third to Messrs. Thomp- 
son’s pen in Feathered World Test are Mr. Lethbridge’s Reds, 
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both picked on my system, and I see Messrs. Thompson won 
the monthly ribbon for the section for greatest weight of eggs. 
But these are 1922-3 performances, which I had not intended 
originally to deal with in this edition. 

As my friends know, I have always asked for laying records 
of birds shown under me, and have judged some Shows many 
years in succession, which would allow me to hear any detri- 
mental remarks against birds winning under me at previous 
Shows, and if my judging had been bad I should have lost 
and not increased my entries. Handling and utility judging 
are in their infancy, and we are doing our best as judges, 
believing in handling and trying to master all the difficult 
problems that arise. Criticism is easy from those who never 
try their hand at judging publicly, but time will perfect any 
of our shortcomings. 

And in my visits up and down the country none can say that 
I have not openly been tested on breeders’ farms. In fact 
it has been my first aim when visiting a farm to have a few 
tests of handling in order to obtain converts. But when 1 
turn down a 300-cgg hen which lays 27 eggs only the year 
following, and such a bird is a noted competition winner — I 
refrain from mentioning names — I can be a gentleman in such 
matters. I have always refrained from publishing names of 


such breeders. _ • u, 

171 Eggs in Seven Months. — T he 1st Trowbridge Light 

Sussex pullet, October, 1921 (beating the pullet that was 1st 
Tottenham and 1st Ilford under me), and which later won 1st 
Welsh National, 1922, under me for Mr. W. G. Arkell, laid 
1 71 eggs from January 1st to July 31st, 1922. 

Tests and Shows. — Mr. Chas. H. C. Partridge, of Little 
Lambswick, Tenbury Wells, writes: — 

January 21st. 1022. 


The little Westminster White Leghorn pullet of 1Q21 still continues to lay 
well, and I am putting her eggs down as they come along. I bred from 
her last year, and her daughter, sired by the 1st T ° u *?kam cock, igai 
(Breeder-members’ class), has just won the Bewdley Lay ins : Test (winter- 
month Test) with 52 eggs for the three months. The little Westminster 
bird has earned her corn, for she laid, as I told you ««• »» hei 

pullet year, and from some of these eggs the Leicester, Worcester, New 
Barnet, and Olympia birds were hatched. .... 

B I finished third at Bewdley for White Wyandottes with P“ ,,et P lacc . d 
by you at Yeovil in a class of eighty-seven. She laid . ai T "iri 

only 4 the second (neck moult), and 25 cgg$ the third, of which 44 were 

first grade. 


I have cause to remember this White Leghorn hen, which in 
a class of sixty-seven pullets at Westminster (N.U.P.S.) Show 
in 1021 I awarded first by score-card with a total of 191 
points out of the 200. I think this is the record score by 
myself on my card. After winning she went on to lay 273 
EGGS IN HER FIRST YEAR, and has bred 1922 utility-winning 
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Her score-card in 


Capacity. 

20 

5 

10 

0 


Breed, etc. 
10 
10 
10 

27 

57 


Capacity 
Capability 
Breed, etc. 


Total. 
. 67 
. 67 

•57 

igi 


daughters and a Test-winning daughter. 

1921 (December) as a pullet was: 

Capability. 
x 2 

3 

1 5 

4 

5 
9 

10 9 

10 

67 7" 

— 67 

I also awarded the sire 1st by score-card at Tottenham in 
1921, so that score-carded birds do not always breed mongrels 
when mated together as one critic prophesied they would. 

The “ ROD WELL ” Hen. — A White Wyandotte hen I am 
also proud of has become known as the “ Rodwell ” hen. 
Shown under me as a pullet at Westminster in December, 1920, 
I placed her first in a class of eighty-five pullets, scoring her 
175^ points out of my 200. Her score-card then was: — 


Capacity. 

18 

c 

Capability. 

I 2 

Breed, etc. 

10 

Capacity 

Total. 
... S74 

* • 

X 

xo 

Capability 

... 63 

5 

5 

15 

8 (small) 

Breed, etc. 

... SS 

10 

2 i 

IO 

5 

1 

27 

55 


175* 

7 

8 

— 




8 




574 

63 









In December, 1921, I received the following letter from Mr. 
R. Rodwell, whom I had not met or corresponded with 
before : — 

Walverden Poultry Farm, 

Nelson, Lancashire, 

December 7th, igai. 

Dear Sir, ... , . , 

May I congratulate you on your judging at Westminster last year. 1 he 
pullet which you awarded first and cup for best female in show has created 
a most remarkable record of 273 eggs in her twelve months, and she never 
stopped once while she was exhibited nor was she even broody. Her 
moult was completed in short time and she was at it again. The same 
bird was awarded second at Tottenham recently by you. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. Rodwell. 


Apart from Shows, then, this pullet laid 273 first-grade eggs 
in her pullet year after I had judged her as a youngster, and 
when she was being shown, of course, the eggs laid would 
not be known. After laying a goodly number of the eggs, I 
gave her, by score-card, 1st Royal of England at Derby, and 
when she had completed the year I placed her 2nd in a class 
of seventy-eight against pullets at Tottenham. I saw nothing 
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of this bird in her second year, but commencing her third year 
I gave her 1st and “ best ” Watford and 1st and “ best ” 
Wembley for Mr. J. J. Rowsell, the secretary of the Barnet 
Branch of the N.U.P.S., who had acquired her from Mr. 
Rodwell in her second year, and confirmed the statement that 
from April, 1922, to February, 1923, since he had her she had 
not gone broody or stopped in the moult but just carried on 
laying large eggs. Her score-card as a three-year-old hen at 
Watford credited her with 60 odd for capability. 

On receipt of Mr. Rod well’s letter I immediately wrote for 
the laying records of all his birds which I had judged at 
Westminster in 1920. It was the first Show of the National 
Utility Poultry Society with my score-card in use, and I had 
over 700 birds myself to judge the first day, including a class 
of seventy-three trios. Those who criticised the two pullets 
already dealt with — especially Mr. Partridge’s White Leghorn 
— as being too small, and so on, may be more than interested 
to see which was correct — my score-card or their critical 
opinions, and they were many. 

In reply I had the following letter: — 

Nelson, 


December 23rd, 1921. 

Dear Sir, ....... . 

My Laying Test birds are closely related to these birds which have scored 
well under you. The 1920 Westminster results were : 1st and cup best 
female laid 273 eggs; the two which were in the winning trio laid 248 and 
252 large eggs in twelve months. ...... -- 

The best male (1st and cup) bird was from a hen which laid 2G0 eggs, 
and he was sired by a cock from a hen which laid 250 large eggs. I he 
male that headed the winning trio pen was from a hen which laid 240 
2 £-oz. eggs in twelve months, and he is full brother to my 1920*1 winning 

White Wyandotte pen at Burnley Test. . _ . . _ . M 

The 3rd White Leghorn pullet under you in class of eighty-two is full 
sister to birds which competed at Oldham Laying 1 rials and championship 
section at Bentley, where I was second and fourth positions respectively, 
1920-1 Tests. 1 sold this bird, so cannot give her record. 

The pullet which won 1st and cup this year (1921, and again under me 
Author] was sired by last year’s champion Westminster male. 

R. Rod well. 


Many will remember me struggling through that final class 
for trios at Westminster, 1920, when I had sixty-seven trios 
(201 birds) in the one class to produce layers, both light and 
heavy breeds. I scored the three birds and the best total won, 
which happened to be Mr. Rod well’s White Wyandottes 
referred to above, with Messrs. Abel Latham & Son second 
with White Wyandottes and third with White Leghorns. I 
think it was nearly midnight when I put the last award card 
up. My two pullets in the winning trio laid 248 and 252 eggs, 
as stated above, and their score-cards were: — 

No. I. — Capacity: 18, 4, 5, 10, 2J, 8, 8, total 55J. Capa- 
bility: 7 (fat), 3, 10 (fat). 4, 3. 9 . 7 , total 51. Breed : 10, 
10 , 10, 25, total 55. Grand total i 6 i£. 
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No. 2.— Capacity: 20, 5, 10, 10, 2$, 8, 8, total 63*. Capa- 
bility: 11, 3 . 11, 4 . 4 . 7 . 7 . 7 , total 54 - Breed: 10, 10, 10, 

2S. total 55. Grand total 172$. . 

The cockerel at head of trio, full brother to the Burnley 

Test, 1020-21, winners, scored : — 

Capacity: 16, 1*, 7 . 10, 2 *. 8, 10, total 55 - Capability •. 

8, 3, 11. 3 , 3 , 7 . 8, 8, total 51. Breed: 10, 10, io, 24, total 54. 

Grand total 160. . . 

At this 1920 Show I placed all cups as well, no judges being 

available early on the second morning. I placed according 

to score-card points obtained, and my “ best in Show laid 

the 273 as stated. If I missed a 274 “egger my apologies 

to owner! , i_ j * 

You will always find Mr. Rodwell s name at the head or 

the Laying Tests and also at utility Shows. Critics will tell 
you that he has the two types for the purpose and that they 
are not related. I watch all these points and have noted that 
Mr. Rodwell has never shown any birds under me at the 
utility Shows during the breeding season. The birds are in 
the breeding pens, and you have but to see his catalogues to 
see how the birds are utilised for breeding. Maybe a utihty- 
Show winner is rather different to some past Laying lest 
winners, but only in their beauty. The utility birds are a 
combination of laying and beauty, that is all, and that cannot 
be said of all past Test winning birds. Their photos still 
adorn the catalogues issued by the owners, and you will be the 
best judge of the beauty of any individual bird. Then get 
a catalogue containing photos of my utility winners and you 
will see the beauty that enters the argument without losing the 
eggs. And why should we not have eggs and beauty or, in 
short, a “ beautiful layer ” ? Get busy and breed some of 
them, but remember egg-production first and beauty second, 
not all beauty (alleged) and no utility ! 

Extract from letter in Poultry Press from Mr. R. Rodwell : 

January, 1922. , 

I am a strong believer in handling system, and when I send my birds 
to Laving Tests I select the best handlers from a strain, and by practical 
experience I find the greatest handling birds are generally the most prolific 

layers. 

Extract from letter in Poultry Press from Mr. R. Rodwell: — 

January, 1923. 

To my mind utility Shows are the best things possible fox 1 Ujiateun to 
oain knowledge of a good layer. It is only about four or five years since 

I first heard anything about the handling of ^ ird * f . or , asce J t ®‘“J“A r £ u ii v 
laying qualities. And I must admit, that it has helped me wonderfully 
when I have selected birds for competing in the Laying Tests I . can give 
several facts concerning selected, good-handling pulkts and their P e "°™ a ^ e * 
at the premier laying competitions. . Therefore,, if the handling system is a 
great help to me when selecting birds for laying competitions .which you 
considered practical, is it not a good purpose to have utility Shows F 
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Extract from letter in Poultry Press by Mr. R. Rodwell : — 

February 23rd. 

Our trap nesters arc the very class who taught the fancy about handling. 
One of our most prominent competition winners came to my yards for a 
Wyandotte cockerel and I refused to sell my 1920 cup winner (then unshown) 
but ollered several brothers. This person, however, stubbornly insisted 
upon the best handler, but after several hours he was obliged to take the 
next best handler. The cockerel, he says, has bred the very best layers 
he has ever had on his farm. Our trap nesters who are winning the laying 
competitions when requiring fresh stock always aim to secure the very best 
handlers possible from the best pedigree trap-nested stock. 

230 Eggs — Still Laying. — On August 24th, 1922, Messrs. 
Garrood and Turner wrote: — 

You may be interested to know that the Rhode Island Red pullet which 
you awarded 4th at Westminster, 1921, in open class has been laying 
continuously since October last, has laid 230 eggs, and is still laying, ne\cr 
having been broody. 

241 Eggs— Eleven Months.— My 2nd White Leghorn 
pullet at Chester, 1921, Mr. Dawson, the owner, informed me 
at Harper Adams Conference had laid 241 eggs with a month 
to go. Not so bad for out of lay at time ot judging. 1 he 
winning bird was as under: — 


LAYING Test Hen. — In this class at Chester Show the winner 
was a hen which was shown by Mr. J. H. Mather, Paddock 
Road, Audlem, Chcs., the bird being in the 3rd Burnley 
winning Test pen and laying at the lest 229 eggs. She 
scored : — 

Capacity: 20, 5, 8, 10, 4 '<>, 9, , total 66*— measuring at 
abdomen 4*" from thigh to end of abdomen (length), 6* 
in depth from tail bone or socket to end of breast-bone or 
abdomen (depth), and 4" from one side to another in flesh 
(width). Capability (on August 31st): 7*. 3» 1 *» 5. 5. ». 9. 

IC> Mr. Mather also showed under me at Chester his No. 9 
White Wyandotte pullet which laid ninety-eight eggs in just 
under four winter months. She secured first and special best 


in Show and scored : — _ 

Capacity: 20, 5, 10, 10. 5. 10, 10, total 70 ° r maximum 

At abdomen she measured 4*" for length; for depth; and 
4l" for width. Capability at close of laying season: 12, 3, 
10, 5, 4, 8 (low eye and thick skull), 8, 10, total 61. 

Two cocks were also exhibited by Mr. Mather and as they 
have been great stock-getters their score-cards will be of int< T est - 
Fifty pounds has been refused for the Wyandotte male. Eac 
secured third prize in its class against cockerels, and of course 
as adult cocks they were not in best of form in August. I he 
White Leghorn cock, 1918-hatchcd or in its third year, 


scored : — 
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Capacity: 12, 2 1 , 8 , 10, 5. 1 °. 8 . total 5 5 i- Capability: 

1 2 ; 12 4, 4, 7 , 8, 9, total 59. Abdomen: 4 for length; 
c"’ for depth; and 2*" for width. This cock sired the third 
Burnley Laying Competition pen (the winning White Leghorn 
referred to above was one of his daughters), and was bred from 

the first winning Burnley pen of 1916-17. 

The White Wyandotte cock was also 1918-hatched and in 
its third year when shown. He was the brother of the pen that 
won the first in American Laying Test, averaging 234 eggs in 
twelve months. Although a little on the fat side he scored : — 
Capacity: 16, 2*. 10, 10, 5, 8, io, total 61L Abdomen: 
5" for length ; 5" for depth ; and 3" for width. Capability : 
6 (fat), 3, 9 (fat), 4, 4, 8, 8, 8, total 50 (higher for capability 


when fit). ...... , 

This was the first time that Mr. Mather had exhibited under 

me, and it is a noticeable fact that when the big breeders slip 
in a bird for the first time they invariably get placed. Mr. 
Rodwell was showing under me for the first time at West- 
minster in 1920, and won first for White Wyandotte pullets 
and best female; first and cup for best male with White 
Wyandotte cockerel; first trio to breed layers, also cup; and 
third White Leghorn pullet. Mr. Mather secured at his first 
effort under me two firsts, two thirds, and special best in 
Show with four entries, and you have above their laying 
qualities and pedigrees and can best decide whether or not 
my score-card represents utility merits. 

From Mr. Mather’s catalogue: — 


My motto is flock-average not abnormal layers. I do not keep any special 
birds for competition work, as I rely upon selection. Therefore you get 
exactly what I use myself. 


126 Eggs in 155 Days. — Mr. Thos. T. Batt’s Columbian 
Wyandotte pullet first in breeding pen at Yeovil and fourth 
Westminster, 1921, both under me, laid 126 eggs in 155 winter 
days. 


Bantams and Utility. — The Partridge Wyandotte Bantams 
which won first and second under me at Winterton averaged 
over 100 eggs each for the winter months. 

Laying of Bantams. — Mr. James E. Cross, of Blackburn, 
won first and certificate at Westminster, 1921, with a Bantam 
pullet that laid 1 10 eggs in the five winter months from October 
to the February and all eggs i\ oz. Her weight was 31$ oz. 
Another Columbian Wyandotte Bantam pullet of Mr. Cross 
was second under me at Burton Joyce and laid eighty-one 
eggs in March, April, and May alone. 

202-EGG Bantam. — The White Wyandotte Bantam hen first 
under me at Northumberland Heath and first at Crayford in 
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utility laid 202 eggs in twelve months, of which 160 were pro- 
duced before a broody period. 

S5, Green Walk, Crayford, 

Dear Sir, November 26th, 1922. 

U/l r X as p j. ea ? 5 d *? scc y° llT . remarks on utility Bantams in Feathered 
V, i„n n 11 . Ug you might be interested to hear that my White 

hen wh,c *' > ou P^ced 1st at Northumberland Heath 
.aT k / d h bc u n a grand layer having laid 202 eggs in twelve months 
— 100 before going broody, when she reared chicks. 

Am sorry to note exhibition men are bringing them down too small now 

k*' 0 ? an , d a « rea « * hat was my reason for 

taking up this breed. 1 think utility Bantams will go ahead as soon as 
better known, but the public have an idea that they arc merely 
children s pets. 1 hey would open their eyes if they knew. 

# * ou i d fl j ,: ,j to s . ay how . much 1 cn j°y your “Utility Doings” in 
feathered World, and am getting quite expert in handling through reading 
s & m c . 


Yours sincerely, 

W. B. Horsey. 

I judge utility Bantams for utility in exactly the same way 
as hens or pullets, allowing for the difference in size. It is 
always difficult to obtain the laying records of Bantams as 
few trap-nest them, but the above instances have come my 
way for my winning Bantams. 


A . . one is grading high it is not diffi- 

cult to pick hens or males which will last for quality. In fact 
therein lies the key to longevity. The trap-nest may say of a 
hen 180 for pullet year, and she will handle for a very low 
number the second and produce eighty. Another pullet with 
180 eggs for first year may go on and produce 230 in second 
year. I lungs may happen the first year to pull the total down 
in the latter case, whereas in the former the bird may be low- 
grade, laying well up to and a little beyond her value. 

Longevity of laying is associated with those birds which 
retain their capability or high quality. You need the four-year- 
old hen and cock which look like chickens and not the pullet 
which at nine months old looks like an old hen for facial 
features and expression. I have referred to the Rod well hen 

which won under me in her third year. Here are other cases : 

A Rhode Island Red pullet won first at Ilford and first at 
Tottenham under me, 1921, for Mr. H. A. Hussey, and cup 
best in Show (members) at the latter event. After laying hard 
all the winter she won second under me in the summer at 
Burton Joyce in a large class and continued to lay on until 
October, 1922, saw her first again at Tottenham under me 
against pullets, and reserve for best member’s bird in Show. 
At Burton Joyce she was beaten by Mr. H. Marshall’s pullet, 
which went on to lay 242 eggs in twelve months. 

A case of a pullet with lack of longevity and an adult’s 
facial features was this bird’s sister, which for Mr. Hussey 
W 
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won under me first at the same Show at Tottenham, 1921, in 
a “ dud " or graded -out class. Hatched in February, 1921, 
this pullet did not lay her first egg till March, 1922— thirteen 
months from hatching out — and after laying a batch of eggs 
had a broody spell or two and moulted in July. 

The White Leghorn cockerel, “ Dandie,” of Mr. D. C. 
Gauldie’s — the well-known Scottish exhibitor and utility judge 
— which won under me at the first utility section put on at 
the Dairy Show, 1920, was third under me in a large class 
mainly of cockerels at Bradford Show, 1 9 2 3 - 

The White Wyandotte pullet which was first and best in 
Show under me at Northumberland Heath, 1921, was also first 
under me in 1922 at the same Show, and secured best in Show 
under all the judges. To show how deceiving high quality 
can be I stood out for the bird to be a hen when nominating 
her for the “ best,” but some of the other judges thought she 
was a pullet. " Well,” said P.-O., “ judge her as a pullet; 
you can’t fault her.” And she got the verdict. She also 
won first under me at New Barnet and several medals for 
“ next best,” and first Surrey County. She was one of the 
lasting type, and laid 91 eggs in 120 winter days. 

The White Leghorn pullet of Mr. Rodwcll’s, third in eighty- 
seven pullets at Westminster, 1920, and afterwards sold, won 
under me at Burton Joyce Show in 1922 in the new owner’s 
hands second in a large class of pullets and medal for best 
member’s bird. 

A White Orpington hen owned by Mr. G. R. Poole (secretary 
of Bingley Branch of N.U.P.S.) won first at Wembley under 
me in her fourth year and still laying well in January. She 
cost five shillings as a pullet. 

Winners Breed Winners. — At the Welsh National Show 
at Wrexham, 1922, I gave first in a very large class to a White 
Leghorn pullet which finished the year with 242 eggs, Wrexham 
being her first time of being shown. She was the mother of 
the first and special Moore pullet under me by score-card and 
many other winners. This bird was owned by Mr. S. R. 
Morgan, of Highfield, Plodder Lane, Farnworth, Bolton, who 
also won at the same Show under me first, class certificate, 
cup, and specials with a White Wyandotte cockerel, the son of 
a 262-egg hen with sire’s dam 245 2i-oz. eggs. This cockerel 
has sired many winning birds in utility also, and his daughters 
have put up splendid records. 

Another Longevity Layer. — Mr. Reginald D. Thompson, 
co-director of Worcestershire Poultry Farm, of Tardebigge, 
near Bromsgrove, tells me that his Brown Leghorn hen first 
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under me at Gloucester, 1922, is “ now in her third year, is 
in splendid fettle (February 10th, 1923), and laying regularly.” 

200 Eggs in Second Year.— Mrs. E. Sheppard, of Garth, 
Trevor, Ruabon, writes: — 


Lady Brenda, cup winner under you at Wrexham, has finished her second 
year with 200 eggs, and last month (January, 1923) in her third year laid 28 

fk gS \VK . ‘ r an «.° r<ler °, T IO ? da >' old ch,cks * ron ‘ person who bought 
the White Leghorn cockerel which you said at Olympia handled so 

beautifully lie is more than pleased with the cockerel and asked if I had 
more like him. 


Another Wrexham 2 <x>-Egg Hen. — I must have had a 
good day at Wrexham, for Mr. William F. Groves, of Belle 
Vue, Shrewsbury, won first with a Black Leghorn hen which 
had laid 268 eggs in her pullet twelve months. She was after- 
wards first Sandy under me and fifth Tenbury against Whites. 
At Sandy in a hen class she beat Mr. H. Rainbow’s White 
Leghorn hen which had laid over 250 eggs in her pullet year. 
Another of Mr. Groves’ Black Leghorn hens also won second 
under me at Redruth against Whites of all ages, and laid 259 
in her pullet year. The following correspondence is not with- 
out interest: — 


Dear' M ad am™ ’ Feaihered Wor,d - "^'Tuifusi 2nd, 1922. 

Will you kindly send me a list of all the poultry Shows that Mr. Powell. 
Uwcn is judging at this year, as I wish to reserve my utility exhibits to be 
shown under him. 

Yours faithfully, 

William F. Groves. 

The Editress asked me to be kind enough to send the corrcs- 
pondent a list of my engagements at the time. His reply to 
my letter : — 

Shrewsbury, 

Dear Sir. August 8,h - >9 22 

Thanks for your letter regarding Shows at which you are judging. My 
reason for asking the Feaihered World for a list of your engagements was 

• ci? 1 0l J h ° W 5ccrcta ^ ,c *. cs ; note '—Author] when advertising 

their Shows do not state the judge s name, which I think is most important 
when one is studying the ideals of certain judges. 

I breed Black Leghorns only at present and intend to mate up my breeding 
*t CXt y ear .* CCOT< linf? to your method of selection ns near as I can. 
think you will agree that I have learned a bit from your books and 
writings bv being able to win under you each time of showing this year. 
Again thanking you. 

Yours faithfully, 

William F. Groves. 


Another interesting item of news is that Mr. Groves is first 
and second in a Laying Test that is now running, which may 
prove another case where a broad-minded poultry-keeper can 
learn something about selection from visits to utility Shows 
and supporting them with entries. 
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Shrewsbury, 

August 2 I St , XQ22. 

Dear 3ir« 

Your letter has taught me more about my birds and their past “ relations ’’ 
than I knew about. I hope by careful breeding and the help of some good 
“ true-to-type ” males to have some good or “ better poultry before you 
in the show-pens in the future. Thanking you 
trouble you have taken. 


UvUvi wv»v/i v / 

for your kindness and all the 


Yours truly, 

Wll I T AM 


F fiDnvr.f; 


267-EGG DUCK. — I have only once given a duck the cup for 
" best fowl ” in Show, namely, to Captain G. C. Hescltine’s 
Buff Orpington duck which secured first in the utility duck 
class at Hants County Show at Winchester, 1922, and against 
some splendid Buff Orpington ducks. This duck had laid at 
Bentley Test 267 eggs in twelve months. Capt. Heseltine 
supplies me with the laying records of his Buff Orpington 
ducks which have won under me in 1922 : — 

Ropley, Hants. 


Dear P.-O., , . 

Very many thanks for your article on Buff Orpington ducks for the Club 
Year Book. , . 

My Winchester winning duck laid 147 eggs in 147 days at National Duck 
Test at Bentley and 267 in the twelve months — white eggs and weight 2j or. 
My 1st Tottenham and special 1st and special Alton and ath Midland 
Federation, all under you, lajd 231 2S-0Z. white eggs. My 3rd Tottenham 
(3rd to above duck) laid 108 in 108 days with 221 for full year. The duck 
was not in lay at Tottenham and Alton. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Capt.) G. C. Heseltine. 


286 EGGS : Best IN Show. — In January, when Sunderland 
U.P.S. were but a few months old, I judged their first Show 
and drew 550 entries. When I journeyed to Sunderland in 
October, 1922, to judge their second Show within the year 
I was told that my “ best bird in Show ” at the January 
fixture had finished with 286 eggs in twelve months, being 
owned by Mr. J. T. Dawson, of Sacriston. Winning first 
in a class of sixty pullets she took the cup through scoring the 
most points in the Show, and one notices how regularly my 
score-card finds White Wyandottes or White Leghorns scoring 
the most points. In actual practice they, on the whole, put 
up best records at the Tests and my card finds them also. 
This pullet’s score-card in January, after starting to lay in 
October, was: — 


Capacity. 

Capability. 

Breed, etc. 


Total. 

20 

X2 

xo 

Capacity 

... 66 

5 

3 

xo 

Capability 

... 661 

10 

IS 

10 

Breed, etc. 

... 56 

8 


26 


— 

5 

5 

— 


1 881 

0 

10 

S6 


— 

0 

10 

— 



— 

8 




66 

... . 




— 

661 
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When I give a utility White Wyandotte 26 for breed charac- 
ters then it is a real Wyandotte with cobby body and not a 
Leghorn-Wyandotte cross, or in other words a Leghorn with 
Wyandotte comb. The second best was a Barred Rock 
(showing that one finds splendid layers in all breeds to the 
individual bird) owned by Mr. E. Cawthorn, and he could 
not show the bird at the October Show because she was moult- 
ing and laying, too, but he brought me one of her eggs laid 
that day. She had laid throughout the year and never broody, 
scoring in January 183^ points. I am always interested to 
learn the egg-records of my “ best in Show,” as I place to the 
highest points when score-carding. 

293 Eggs in Twelve Months.— The White Leghorn which 
I placed third at Moore Show, owned by Mr. W. Strettle, Old 
Lane, Eccleston Park, Prescot, laid 293 eggs in twelve months. 
A .11 birds were score-carded at this Show (over 300), and this 
bird, in a class of thirty-three pullets, etc., scored 164 h points. 

Capacity: 16, 5, 7, 8$, 4$, 8, 8, total 57. Capability: 
9 (fat), 3, 11 (fat), 4, 4, 7, 8, 7},, total 53L Breed, etc. : 10, 
10, 10, 24, total 54. Grand total 164L 
Short-Breasted Males.— At Moore Show, Mr. H. Woulds 
informed me that he had owned a Columbian Wyandotte 
cockerel which had done much winning but not under me. He 
was a five-finger bird with very short breast-bone. The bird 
had never been a good breeder and died suddenly from 
abdominal dropsy. 

Success for a Backyarder. — A few seasons back there came 
to a lecture I gave to a London society a critic who was going 
to show me up on handling — a heckler ! But when he had heard 
my lecture he found that it had interested him, and that I had 
given practical reasons for my score-card system of points. 
From a critic he became a convert, and started grading his 
birds, and he found they needed severe handling. At the 
Shows he became always a keen learner and was ever ready 
to have a chat with me on selection and hand-grading. During 
the rearing season of 1922 he had become efficient in my system 
and decided to put on one side eleven Ancona pullets. Of 
these, nine won him first prizes at utility Shows, and he, as a 
backyarder, finished the year with first under me at West- 
minster in open Ancona class and under the cup judges the 
cup for “ best in Show ” over 1,000 odd exhibits, the same 
pullet finishing up with first and special at Olympia in my 
section. I refer to Mr. C. M. Wortham, of Fulham, S.W. 
There still remains one critic to convince, namely, the breeder 
whose strain the bird belonged to. This breeder does not 
believe in utility Shows but only in Laying Tests, with the 
result that he does not enjoy the interest attached to a win at 
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a classic for his strain. If he were interested I would inform 
him also that one of his Anconas in her third year won first 
and cup for best bird in Show at York Agricultural Show 
for Mr. Moore. Recently, however, I heard that when a friend 
called on him a batch of birds had been graded out for market, 
so he may be getting busy with hand-grading. Many breeders 
condemn my system without knowing one iota about what it 
is or is not ! 

278 EGGS : Second Prize. — The laying records put up by 
winning birds under me at Westminster Show — the annual 
“ classic ” of the National Utility Poultry Society — always 
interest me because, firstly, my score-card is the National one 
and used at this annual event, secondly, there are critics among 
the breeders who decry the card as a means of selecting the 
layers. The White Wyandotte pullet which won second under 
me in a class of eighty pullets at the 1921 fixture, owned by Mr. 
C. H. C. Partridge, laid 278 eggs in her first year and placed 
by score-card. I also gave this pullet first and cup “ best ” 
at Leicester National. At the December Westminster Show 
the pullet scored as under, after a month or so of laying, and 
then went on to do the 278, despite the other outing at 
Leicester : — 


Capacity. 

Capability. 

Breed, etc. 


Total 

20 

1 2 

10 

Capacity 

... 64 

5 , 

3 

10 

Capability 

... 66 

84 

15 

10 

Breed, etc. 

... 58 

8 

4 

28 


1 

44 

5 

— 


188 

8 

10 

58 


— 

10 

10 

— 



64 

7 





66 





249 Eggs : Eleven Months. — The White Wyandotte pullet 
to which I gave first and special at Handsworth and first and 
special “ best in Show,” Tenbury, had laid 249 eggs in eleven 
months when the owner gave me her record. 

270 Eggs: Eleven-and-a-Half Months.— W hen judging 

at Alton Show in November, 1922, I gave the special for best 
bird in members’ section to a White Leghorn cock which had 
won first under me at the previous Alton Show. My “ best 
opposite sex ” was a White Leghorn hen which had laid 270 
eggs in eleven-and-a-half months. 

240 Eggs : First in A.O.V.— At Deptford my first White 
Wyandotte hen in A.O.V. members* class had laid 240 eggs 
in under the twelve months. 

295-EGG Hen. — To my knowledge, I have only placed one 
bird which exceeded the 300-egg line, but at Bodmin Show 
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my first White Wyandotte hen had laid 295 eggs in her pullet 
year, being shown in her second season by Mrs. W. G. Tickell. 
And it is well to remember that I keep a close touch upon type 
as well as show bloom (allowing for fair wear and tear of 
production in hens), which shows conclusively that my ideal of 
utility and beauty can be achieved without loss in eggs, which 
my critics say is impossible. 

285 EGGS : Best IN Show. — When I was at Bodmin Show 
I met Mr. and Mrs. S. Willis, of Tehidy, and visited their 
White Wyandotte farm. Tacked on the trap-nests were prize- 
cards won, and my attention was attracted to a White Wyan- 
dotte’s score-card carrying my signature as judge. My 
immediate query was “ How many eggs did she lay?” As 
a pullet I had in 1921 given her first and “ best in Show ” at 
St. Columb, and she went on to lay 285 eggs in the twelve 
months. Is there anything in handling on my score-card ? At 
the Show as a pullet she scored in the i8o’s with over 60 of 
the 70 for capability and a true White Wyandotte. It will be 
seen, then, that both as pullets before they have done the 
laying, and afterwards as hens when they have attended to 
the production, my “ best in Show ” birds put up splendid 
records. 

At First Attempt. — At Bodmin Show I met Mr. J. Clare 
Bazeley, of Penzance, who had come through to get a few 
helpful hints on handling. He is leading the F gathered World 
Laying Trials, which are rather unique for scoring, as the pen 
turning out the greatest total weight in eggs will win without 
regard to any lottery of when they start to lay. Showing 
for the first time, Mr. Bazeley, who is a commercial egg-farmer, 
just sent hens and pullets on what they had laid by the trap- 
nest. My judging results saw every bird placed, including 
fourth with a hen that had laid over 240 eggs in twelve months, 
together with first and second in White Runners. Four Leg- 
horns and four cards at first attempt and against the best 
competition shows once again how high-grade stock are 
awarded prizes by my score-card. 

“ Daily Mail ” Black Leghorns. — I have mentioned pre- 
viously that many successful breeders and winners in Laying 
Tests when they commence showing under me secure premier 
prizes. I could quote dozens of instances. At Watford, Mr. 
Oliver Hamlin, of Chorlcy Wood, Herts., won four prizes 
under me with Black Leghorns in the two strong classes for 
that variety, including second in cockerels and fourth in pullets. 
This was, he informed me, his first time of showing, and he 
had just entered to see what I would do with the birds. In 
the first place, all the birds were brothers and sisters to his 
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Daily Mail pen of Blacks, which was the only pen of the 
variety to gain a prize in that competition, laying 1,669 e 6S s 
for the eight pullets, with 196 eggs for the seventh month in 
twenty-eight days. Another case of sending for quality 
utility-laying-strain-pedigrce birds and me placing them all by 
score-card system. With a little help and a few demonstra- 
tions, backed by a visit to a utility Show or a letter to me 
to know where birds failed (with stamped envelope, of course), 
and it would need little more to select from such stock a bird 
to win under me in strongest competition. 

Consistency in Handling. — I have been told by my critics 
that it is luck when I am consistent with my previous winners. 
If they admitted that it was judgment carefully made they 
would have to credit my score-card system with being a prac- 
tical proposition, whereas they persist in it being all theory. 

I always rely upon handling because I insist upon every bird 
being put down to the moment. 1 do not want birds following 
me all over the place unless they hold their condition. I try 
to penalise mismanagement by deducting points whenever a 
bird is too fat for the season or has lice at abdomen, contending 
that good birds should be well looked after and not neglected. 

I keep always to the practical side in scoring. If the owner 
has a bird which consistently keeps fit (temperament often 
decides), then he can show her under me often. But I am 
after a graded quality flock per owner and not one particular 
bird. That is why I insist upon having every bird shown to 
the minute. If you overshow a bird you will find that I reduce 
scoring to a fine art and will deduct points for lack of energy, 
etc. I want you to have as your ideal a flock of twenty or 
even half a dozen in a backyard run, any of which, when fit, 
can win under me. It has been accomplished by very many 
backyarders in London, and one noted London backyarder, 
1 understand, is proud to show any member of the London 
societies a pen of about fourteen White Leghorns, every one 
of which could win under me and twelve of which have 
already done so up and down the country. A man can take 
a real interest in such an ideal and such a string of quality 
birds, I think, and it is the personal side of poultry-keeping 
which, from the educational side, it is one of my ideals to 
bring out with my score-card methods. 

But one must remember that while males may hold their 
handling well, not every hen or pullet will stand overshowing. 
I advise three outings to Shoivs per bird per annum , and always 
when very fit and up to concert pitch. I demand such a high 
standard, especially at important or open Shows. I get the 

cream ” of exhibits, as you will know if you show under 
me, and my standard has to be very high accordingly. That 
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consistency proves that my score-card is practical and not 
theory worked out on paper, I can instance hundreds of cases 
of consistent judging by myself on my card. Am I not 
judging day in and day out throughout the year and not once 
in three months as many are? Therefore 1 have the greater 
test, and when I am down in Cornwall I get Scottish birds, 
and when in Northumberland then Somerset exhibits. 

But one has also to remember that where quality exhibits 
clash some must lose, as all cannot win, and often little will 
divide the birds in the money. Where there is time I score-card 
in detail and often score every bird in the class, but sometimes 
just the picked birds in each class. One has to remember that 
it is all a question of time and number of judges. Soon we 
shall have more to help us, when the ideal of having every bird 
scored if so demanded by exhibitors will be possible. One 
can only score-card in detail at the rate of thirty per hour. 
Therefore, snowed up with 500 to 700 entries at a single Show 
as I often am, I have to rely upon hand-grading the exhibits, 
keeping to my card as my standard without scoring every bird 
in detail. 

At Northumberland Heath, in a very strong class by score- 
card, I placed Mr. Fenwick’s three White Wyandottcs first, 
second, and third. At Surrey County Show, which followed, 
I placed the three by handling alone in exactly the same posi- 
tions. A White Wyandotte pullet shown by Mr. J. J. Robin- 
son, of Darlington, commenced under me in December, 1922, 
with first Newcastle, travelling on to Darlington the same 
week, where I gave it first and “ best.” I next found I had 
given it by score-card first and ” best ” at Wooler, then first 
and “ best ” Bradford; followed by first and ” best ” Bodmin 
in February, 1923. At the final Show of the winter season 
at Wembley, 1923, she got beaten by the ” Rodwell ” hen. 
Only one “ warm ” exhibit can win. 

At Alton, for the first time for many years, Mrs. Gooden 
failed to win the first prize in Buff Orpington pullets under 
me and my score-card methods. Her pullet came in second. 
But at Westminster her pullet again started the owner’s winning 
sequence, and I placed her first. Many declare that a ” com- 
mended ” under me is worth a ** first ” under others, on 
account of quality and competition, so do give every bird a 
chance and send her right fit to the minute. 

Uniformity of Judging. — Some of the critics desiring to 
attack utility judging through every conceivable channel declare 
that there is no uniformity of judging. Among these critics 
are some exhibition men who go round the other way and, when 
one is consistent to himself, put it down to coincidence or 
luck. Why should utility judges be on an equal footing any 
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more than exhibition judges ? Let such critics put their own 
house in order first. It is an everyday experience to see a 
beginner buy a club Show winner and get out of the money 
under another judge at the next classic. Again, some exhibi- 
tion men go for type first and others for colour, while many 
forget type altogether. I have known a protest lodged against 
an exhibition Wyandotte for not conforming to standard type 
and for being more of an Orpington than a Wyandotte 
while being awarded first prize. But you will be wise to inquire 
who the writer is when you see him attacking utility birds, 
utility Shows, or score-carding. 

The judging of utility poultry is quite new, whereas that 
for the exhibition section is as old as the hills. We are young 
as yet, and time will perfect. But I do not think we shall 
ever see many men agree as one in anything, because that is 
contrary to general rules of human nature. Which two men 
see through the same eyes ? The exhibition critics have their 
club standards for every breed but never practise them in 
judging the birds. Every breed has its score-card fixed by 
the club and yet it is never used in judging. Utility judges 
are but humans, and all will never see alike. I have, for 
instance, known a utility judge give two birds prizes that 
should have been marked “ in wrong class.” I have known 
another give first prize to a White Leghorn in A.O.V. when 
there were two mammoth classes for White Leghorns. Again, 
I have seen the newer breeds passed because the judges were 
not acquainted with the names of the breeds concerned and 
took them for crossbreds. One judge will notice a deformity 
which another will miss. Some will never give satisfaction as 
judges because they have no patience and make hurried awards. 
Time and the school of experience must alone be left to settle 
such problems. Let he who throws mud — if an exhibition 
judge — cast his mind back to early Shows he adjudicated at, 
and recollect what mistakes he made. 

What I am pleased to note is that utility judges are now 
getting nearer to each other, i.e., where they are determined 
to do the judging properly and put their heart and soul into 
it. Many there are who judge by handling and yet tell all 
and sundry you cannot pick out a layer. Why judge? Is it 
for the advertisement offered in exchange? Note the judge 
who after every Show says it will be his last, as he does not 
believe in utility Shows; yet he comes up again for the next 
event I Note the man, too, who attacks utility Shows and 
declares he is not a bit interested in breeding better poultry 
because he has made his money out of the business if he makes 
no more ! If the non-progressive poultry-breeders of the old 
school will not help to keep the utility flag flying and aim at 
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better poultry, then let them make way for the younger genera- 
tion, who are plenty and moving with the times. Every breeder 
of utility poultry, if a stockbreeder, carries the onus of keeping 
up the quality of the utility birds he breeds. That is a duty 
he owes in all sincerity to the industry. 

The SAME School. — I am often reminded that there is a 
second “ P.-O.” in Mr. H. A. Hussey, Secretary of Totten- 
ham Utility Poultry Society. We are often branded the 
“ Tottenham Twins,” and Mr. Hussey is very near my own 
decisions when judging utility poultry classes. But being 
President of his Society and having worked with him at all 
our Shows, as well as seen him every monthly meeting night 
for years — not to mention the hundreds of times he has helped 
me as my steward or score-carder — should we not be of the 
same school of thought ? I remember judging Barnet Show 
with him in November, 1922, and it came to the question of 
awarding the cups and medals for the “ best birds ” in Show. 
When we had finished judging every bird that had won its 
class and was brought out for the cups belonged to a member 
of the Tottenham Society, either a backyarder or a breeder- 
member. That uniformity comes within the same school of 
thought I agree. 

Here was the list of talent we had out when deciding the 
winner of the Poultry Club utility cup : — (1) Under Mr. Hussey 
the first Light Sussex cockerel to which I had given the 
Poultry Club utility cup and breeder-members* cup at Totten- 
ham Show in October (owned by Mr. H. W. Honey), and 
which was placed first at Yeovil by Major Potter and awarded 
Poultry Club cup by Major Potter and P.-O. (2) Under me 

the first White Wyandotte hen belonging to Mr. Fenwick, and 
which had won first and Poultry Club utility cup under me at 
Northumberland Heath, 1921, and the same at Surrey County 
Show, 1922, together with first under me at Northumberland 
Heath, 1922, and the Poultry Club utility cup awarded by 
Major Potter, Mr. Hussey, and P.-O. (3) Lieut. -Col. Tyrell’s 

White Wyandotte cockerel first in my class and first under 
me at Tottenham and Leicester, with the Poultry Club utility 
cup at Leicester under Mr. Honey and P.-O. (4) Mr. Par- 

tridge’s first White Leghorn under me. How would you like 
to pick the best out of that lot ? 

For the Middlesex cup Mr. Hussey nominated his first 
Ancona, and I had already given this pullet first and cup at 
Tottenham for best backyarder-member’s bird in Show. 

For the Herts. Poultry Club utility cup I nominated Major 
Potter’s Black Leghorn pullet first under me, and Mr. Hussey 
brought out his first prize Rhode Island Red cockerel owned 
by Mr. Aston. The latter bird I placed in the money at 
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Tottenham in a very large class, and Major Potter gave it 
first on my score-card at Northumberland Heath, while Mr. 
Hussey had also given it first at Mill Hill Show. 

Here we have winners, then, under those with the same run 
of thought and views of utility poultry, and shown by 
exhibitors holding like opinions, and all brought up the Totten- 
ham way. As our school is increased so will we get nearer 
to uniformity in judging. 

Hints When Judging. — The value of a score-card depends 
upon execution, and some judges abuse my system. It is 
wrong to judge a class first and then to make the winning 
birds fit the score-card. Go straight into the class and mark 
in your judging-book every bird by its grading, writing down 
a given number against each bird to represent its quality. The 
first bird may be just an ordinary one and get a figure 3, but 
the next is a “ dud ” and receives no mark, while the third 
is a medium with a figure 6. As we go through the class we 
find our eighth bird is a really nice pullet and mark her 10. 
After that one has to bear in mind such a pullet as a key 
to the class for quality. We may get four above her which 
may obtain 12 to 15, and three nearly her equal which will 
get 8 to 9. Then take out the eight birds and score each in 
detail, remembering that your first bird scored is your key 
which you must score to. Therefore take out the best bird to 
score first. You will thus let the total score-card marks decide 
the placings in the money. 

Write in the judging-book, also, notes re the failings of 
each bird, so that any exhibitor writing afterwards for your 
notes can have them for the benefit of education. 

These are some of the duties ahead of the score-card judge, 
and score-carding will not at first be found an easy task, I 
can assure you. It needs long practice and experience in 
grading and handling birds with trap-nest records and those 
put into houses to be trap-nested and handled at all ages. 
But remember your “ key ” bird, as that is imperative if you 
wish to place the birds in a just order for gradings and all- 
round merits to my score-card standard. That it is a standard 
no one can deny. When not scoring in detail, grade every 
bird with a number as you go through the class, and then place 
very carefully by again handling those singled out as in the 
running. It all takes time and thought before the cards 
can go up, and exhibitors must have patience unless they want 
hurried decisions — which they will never get from P.-O. When 
I have placed my cards I can always rest at night knowing I 
have judged the birds and not rushed them. 

Large classes will be more difficult and you must at first, 
after handling, say, twenty birds, go back to your " key ” bird 
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(holding up to then the highest number) and handle her again 
in order to carry her in your mind. 

Get in plenty of practice with your own birds, even investing 
in a few show-pens, which should be given a place on every 
utility poultry farm. Score-card plenty of birds of the same 
breed and sex, and judge them as a class. Practise placing 
them just on handling, keeping to the score-card, and then 
after scoring compare the results of each method. I know 
my card inside and out solely through experience, but anyone 
can master it by getting down to it and all it stands for. 

I hope when you start the exhibitors will not flood you as 
they often do me. I hope you will not get 125 pullets in one 
class, and you will be well advised to start with small members 
Shows and gain confidence. 

I remember arranging to go to Derby to judge a small 
members’ Show in the afternoon and to give a lecture in the 
evening, but word came to hand that there were 400 entries 
instead of 50. I remember, too, travelling up North by night 
train expecting (with the first Show and the society only three 
months old) to have 200 entries, but I had to get my coat off 
prepare my own judging-books, help a bit in other ways, and 
judge nearly 600 birds, despite the breeding season having 
started. Again, Bodmin Utility Poultry Society was but a 
few weeks old and ran a Show quickly. A wire came to say 
there were 600 birds for me to handle in a day, again with 
the breeding season on. This volume is not dealing with 
Shows and showing, but I mention these things so that all 
readers who exhibit utility stock will sec the disadvantages 
under which we judges work. It is nice for exhibitors to 
come along to the Show at 1 o’clock and expect all cards to 
be up. One could do that if the birds were judged by the 
judging-stick and not handled. I have been to a Show to 
judge where the public were in at 1 o’clock and the pens and 
birds were not ready for me till 12.45, the whole of the county 
having to be scoured for the necessary pens owing to a mishap. 

Magpie Ducks. — At Winchester Show, apart from giving 
first to Capt. Hcseltine’s Buff Orpington duck which at Bentley 
laid so well, I placed a *Magpie duck owned by Field-Marshal 
Sir Arthur Barrett, of Sharnbrook, Beds., third in a mixed 
class, Mr. J. S. Parkin has informed me that she ^as iaid 
eighty-nine eggs in three winter months. This would be the 
first Magpie duck to be placed in a utility class, and naturally 
she must have handled well to have been placed by me against 
the popular breeds. 

• from October 2nd to Apr, l . 2th. this duck laid .67 eggs, more than 60 above 
any other Magpie on the farm.— Author. 
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226 EGGS : V.H.C. Bird. — I have judged Heanor for two 
years running, every bird being score-carded throughout. The 
winner of the class in which the bird referred to below com- 
peted scored 191, which is the same total as my highest-scoring 
White Leghorn pullet at Westminster, owned by Mr. Partridge, 
and which laid 273 eggs in her pullet year. Letter reads: — 

Wood Lane, Horsley Woodhouse, 
Derbyshire, 

December ist, 1922. 

Dear Sir, 

I am writing to tell you that my two pullets — winners of 2nd and 3rd under 
you at Derby last week — were bred from a hen which got very highly 
commended at llcanor under you with a score of i8oi points; the winner 
of this class, closely related, scored 190 — almost a record, I believe. 

I thought you would be interested to know the year’s record of this hen. 
From October 2nd to June 21st, 1922, she laid 191 eggs and went broody. 

I allowed her to sit to give her a rest, and she resumed laying on August 
3rd, laying 35 eggs up to September 24th, when she went into moult, thus 
making a total of 226 eggs for the year. She commenced to lay again on 
, November 2nd, and is still laying. 

Yours sincerely, 

V Wm. Hinds. 

Way to be Consistent. — Mrs. M. A. Adams, of Sunnybank 
Poultry Farm, near Usk, Mon., who judges many utility Shows 
in Wales, has had experience with my score-card, and her 
opinion will be quite unbiassed. I am at all times pleased to 
meet any exhibitors or poultry-keepers at the Shows and to 
help them with my handling methods if they are interested 
and intend to get down to actual practice and testing. If 
they condemn handling and then ask what it means or how 
exactly to practise it — plenty do that — I am not interested in 
helping to convert them, because no destructive critic can see 
good in anything. It happened that Mrs. Adams met me at 
a Show and displayed interest, and I arranged for her to act 
as my steward for notes at several Shows. That is the best 
way to get an insight into the work if interested in judging 
utility poultry. And I am pleased to see so many well-known 
breeders desirous of stewarding me when I judge their local 
events. In due course Mrs. Adams judged her Shows by my 
score-card system, and here is an unsolicited letter: — 


Sunnybank Poultry Farm, 

Near Usk, 

December 30th, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Powej.l-Owen, 

I shall certainly stick to your score-card, as I feel certain it is the only 
way to be consistent. At three Shows I have given the same Wyandotte 
pullet ist, also the cockerel and pullet which I gave ist and 2nd to, you 
gave them two 2nds at Worcester Show afterwards. The White cockerel 
you gave ird to at Tenbury Wells I gave 3rd to at the same Show as the 
cockerel which came ist and you awarded 2nd to at Worcester. 

I thought perhaps the details would interest you, the owner telling me 
of the birds at Newport Show. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Mrs.) M. A. Adams. 
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To counterbalance this proof of consistency the critic will 
tell you that the judge recognises the bird. Ask him if a 
pullet which, like the Rodwcll hen, wins in her first year 
and does not come out again till the third year, to commence 
winning once more first and “ best ” can be remembered all 
that time ! In exhibition birds one recognises certain of the 
best by the small defects they possess. You look at a cock 
which stands out for colour and type but has a small defect, 
and it is the latter which hits ycu every time. Again, exhibi- 
tion birds are judged for external points, which means they 
can be often recognised again within a reasonable time. 
Fanciers, too, have long discussions over the winning exhibits 
at the large Shows, and certain birds are recognised afterwards 
at classics that follow. Now at very few Shows do 1 have a 
chance to get round and see my winning birds, and when l 
place by score-card just the adding up of the points awarded 
decides the placing. Yet, again, the good utility judge will 
back his sense of touch against his eye every time, for the 
hand tells of utility type and condition. Once one concentrates 
on observation alone the whole “ touch ” has gone from the 
class and you just place four good birds, while at the next 
Show, with the same birds competing, you will put another 
four in the money. I have seen that happen often where a 
bird is good enough to win, on observation, a mammoth class 
and to secure “ best in the Show,” while at another event 
within a very short time and under the same judge it has 
obtained nothing. I have trained my hands, and am not 
prepared to lose such an advantage, so that my stewards hand 
me every bird in a particular way so that it ahvays faces me, 
and I can take it by the shoulders in the two hands. I have 
no time to be looking out for certain birds, and it would take 
me all my time, seeing that when I am in Northumberland I 
would have to be thinking of all the winning White Leghorn 
cockerels which had won under me of late in Somerset and 
Devon. I have always made up my mind to go solely by 
the bird and how she handles, cutting very severely any out 
of tone or condition, “ handling light,” or overshown. 

Three Times Cup-Winner.— It interests me to note the 
catalogues of breeders as they come out because from them one 
gets an idea as to the number of eggs winning birds under me 
have laid by trap-ncst. The White Wyandotte which won 
under me as a pullet first and Poultry Club cup, Northumber- 
land Heath, in 1921, as well as in 1922 as a hen, and the same 
at Surrey County Show, 1922, with first, also three medals 
(reserve for Poultry Club utility cup to another bird that had 
won it three times) at Barnet, in 1922, for its three outings for 
the year for Mr. Fenwick, laid 91 eggs in 120 winter days in 
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her pullet year. His other White Wyandotte hen first and 
special under me at Melksham (Wilts. County) and the same 
at Redruth laid 70 eggs in 120 days at Wye Winter Test, 
being in the second-prize pen. After leading for two of the 
four months one of the pullets moulted, the cup being missed 
by one point only. 

237 Eggs from Columbian. — In his advertisement in the 
Columbian Club Year Book, Mr. William Hamnett, of Myrtle 
Poultry Farm, Blackpool, quotes No. 60 hen as winning first 
Trowbridge (under me) and laying 237 eggs in the twelve 
months. 

The COCK That Laid. — As already mentioned, the bird 
which at the N.U.P.S. Show at Westminster, 1921, I declared 
to be a cock-hen “IN LAY,” and which Mr. Tom Barron 
betted me £500 was a cockerel and, mated to a few small hens, 
would prove fertile, caused a stir in the daily as well as the 
poultry Press. 

Extract from Daily Mail , December Qth, 1921 : — 

Puzzled Scientists. — The rock bird justified its fame at the National 
Utility Society Show in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, where 
for three days it has been a centre of the greatest interest and expectation. 
At three o’clock one of the Show authorities took a warm brown egg from 
the pen. Opinion is about equally divided as to whether this egg was 
genuine. But there is no doubt that it was warm from the body and was 
too big to have been placed through the wires of the fast-closed pen [and the 
egg was the right colour for the breed — Author]. Four scientists are eager 
to have the bird. 

As I was the culprit and judge to say the bird was in full 
lay any doubt that existed in the minds of the critics was 
removed when the bird lived on to find its way to Dr. Crew’s 
Experimental Station, to lay eggs, go broody and sit on them, 
as reported elsewhere in the book. One triumph for handling 
if we never get another. 

Advantages of Score-Carding. — After I judged Bradford 
Show I paid a visit to Mr. G. R. Poole’s farm at Bingley (of 
which poultry society he is the secretary), Yorks. One has but 
to handle a noted White Orpington hen he has which, although 
ancient, is like a chicken for quality and won under me in 
1923 at Wembley for the first time of showing, although she 
has won under nearly all judges in her time. When going the 
rounds of farms with him a breeder pointed to a solitary White 
Wyandotte pullet which was nothing but a Bantam. It 
appears that this owner had a White Wyandotte cockerel 
which he was proud of, and in 1921 he exhibited the bird under 
me and got nothing, after it had won so many prizes. He 
had written me at the time for my reasons, and I had told 
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him that he would breed superfine Bantams from him. Prac- 
tice proved me to be right as he used the cockerel for breeding 
and this daughter is kept on to show him his folly, so to 
speak. 

Bingley, 

March 4th, 192 2. 

Dear Mr. I’owei l-Owf.n, 

I am doing what I can to push forward the P.-O. scorc-carding and 
methods, not because of any personal feeling but because I can see through 
it and see its advantages. There are many who cannot, they say ! I think 
the truth is “ I didn’t sec it first and won't now." I think it is a case of 
“ won’t " -not “ can't/' as some people are pig-headed. 

Faithfully yours, 

G. R. Poole. 

In THE Factory. — As stated elsewhere, many cannot trap- 
nest, as my correspondent points out: — 

Colne, Lancs., 

October 22nd, 1921. 

Dear Sir, 

1 am very pleased to say that your notes on handling have given me some 
information on a few points I was not sure of. 1 ljave lent your notes to 
a few poultry-keepers, all of whom seem very interested therein. In fact 
you pointed out one or two things they did not have much idea about. 

Most of us here in Lancashire have got to use the handling system, having 
no time to trap-nest with working in tnc factory. 

Yours truly, 

A. Petty. 

AUSTRALORPS. — The Australorps Farms, Ltd., of Street 
Court, Kingsland, Herefordshire, report laying as follows for 
their winners under me: My first and special club Show winner 
at Leicester laid 221 eggs in England from May, 1921 
(imported), to 1922, with hen's winter record of 48 eggs in 
three winter months. Their hens first and special Market 
Drayton, first Winchester, and first Tottenham, were in the 
second prize Bendigo Laying Test team (4th against all breeds), 
which laid 1,505 eggs in twelve months for six birds. My 
second Leicester hen laid 207 eggs despite odd season of 
importation and Shows. My second Westminster hen laid 
104 eggs in 157 days from May 7th to September 31st; score- 
card 175 ex 200. 

262 Eggs for Light Sussex. — Mr. M. W. Slade’s Light 
Sussex hen first under me at Stokenchurch, 1921, laid 262 eggs 
in under eleven months, size 2 \ to 2 \ oz. Her scorc-card at 
the Show was: Capacity: 20, 5, 10, 9, 5, 9, 9, total 67. 
Capability : 10, 3, 10, 3J, 4^, 9, 10, 8 A, total 58$. Breed : 
8, 10, 9, 24, total 51. Grand total 176J. Once broody. 

315 Eggs: Twelve Months. — I have only found one hen 
in the money under me exceeding the 300 eggs, although if 
any not trapped have done this I would not know. I have 
been very often in the 280’s and 290’s. The record is held 
by a Light Sussex hen of Mrs. Goodden’s, West Coker, which 
X 
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laid 315 eggs in twelve months, and which secured third prize 
under me at Melksham, in June, IQ 22 , in her second year, being 
but one point behind the second prize bird, and losing tor 
weak hackle under breed characters. 


West Coker, 

T I 
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D *So r ry *t o 1 b o t h e' r L you , E b u t I particularly want 1 ? . k £ °. J * OUT » c J h o u 1 d” not 
my Light Sussex whicli I showed under you at Me,ks . ha ? ’ big and 

have picked her out for show in the ordinary waj as she is rattier Dig an 
hardly fine enough about the head, though she scores well enough. I sent 
her for this reason : that she laid 3«5 eggs in her first twelve ^ months . (3JJ 
in twelve-and-a-half months), when she moulted and 

started off again, never missing more than two days in each month, and gg 

“ V |S'u%Suc «°hcbest ’layer I have «v«, .rap-nes^d-nevc, broody or off 
colour — and I was anxious to see how you would place her. 

Yours very truly, 

(Mrs.) J. M. Goodpen. 

This was the exception we so often meet, where only a 
detailed score-card which she got at the Show under me 
(l scored all birds) would find her by giving her credit marks 
where she scored them. Her score-card was Capacity : 
20, 5, 84 , 9, 5 . 10. 9 , total 664 . Capability: 10, 3. H. 4 . 4 . 
8, 8£, 5, total 56L Breed: 8, 10, 9, 23, total 30. Grand 


total 173. . 

Twenty-one Eggs per Month.— A t Westminster, Decem- 
ber, 1920, Mr. Ro dwell won the White Wyandotte pullet class 
with a bird that went on to lay 273 eggs, as mentioned. The 
third pullet in the same class owned by Mr. F. J. Marston, 
of Biddenden, laid 172 eggs from September 22nd, 1920, to 
May 31st, 1921, when the traps were stopped owing to the 
hot weather. I happened to handle this pullet on the farm 
on September 23rd, 1921, along with many other birds, and 
give her card. She was still in lay and had not been broody : 
Capacity: 20, 5. 8*. 7 . 4 *. 8. 8*. total 6 i 4 . Capability: 8*. 
3, 12, 4, 5, 8, 8, 7, total 55i _ , 

250 Eggs PER Annum. — The White Wyandotte hen I placed 
seventh at Yeovil in a class of eighty-seven, mainly pullets, 
laid 250 eggs in her pullet year for Mr. Wm. Runciman, Lap- 


ford, North Devon. 

A 242-EGG Red. — Mr. Harold Marshall, of Bramshott 
Manor, Hants, in his 1923 catalogue adds: — 

We cannot let the season close without remarking how accurately such 
judges as Mr. Powell-Owen are in the. awards in utility classes where they 
have only handling to justify their choice. 

One of Mr. Marshall’s Rhode Island Red pullets won under 
me in 1922 first and special Burton Joyce, first and best 
female in Show Redruth, and first and special York, where 
she got something sharp into her foot, causing poisoning and 
necessitating removal of her toes on one foot to save her. 
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Despite this she finished the year with 242 eggs. Her score- 
card at Redruth Show, July, 1922, was: — Capacity: 20, 5, 
8, 8i, 5, 10, 10, total 66A. Capability: 9, 3, 12, 3$, 4^, 8, 
8£, 8A, total 57. Breed: 10, 10, 10, 26, total 56.” Grand 
total 179$. 

One of this utility-exhibition breeder’s Red Sussex pullets 
won first under me at Burton Joyce, also first at York, and 
finished the year with 276 eggs. With Minorca pullets he 
won first and second under me at York, and they laid 223 
and 211 in the year despite exhibitions. 

Twenty-one Eggs Monthly.— My v.h.c. White Wyandotte 
pullet at Wrexham, for Mr. T. Moreland, laid 21 1 eggs in 
ten months to date of Show (July 25th, 1922). His v.h.c. 
White Leghorn laid 164 eggs in ten months despite a partial 
moult in January and February. 

Moving about as I do among poultry-farmers I am con- 
stantly tested for hand-grading ; surely if, as my critics assert, 
I am just a “bluffer,” and my handling system is “all theory,” 
both myself and my system would have been graded out 
long since. 

A Handling Test. — A friendly critic at Burton Joyce 
Conference ridiculed handling, so a party of us on our way 
back called upon him and ran through his birds. I think he 
had better views of hand-grading when I located one bird in 
the flock with diphtheritic roup, some cripples, and another that 
had not laid for ages suffering from scrofulous liver which 
filled the abdomen. 

Placing Test Ducks. — When judging at Winterton Show 
in June, 1922, I spent some enjoyable time with Mr. Oscar C. 
Brown, who is so well known for Khaki Campbell ducks. In 
the traps for the night were his winning Khaki Campbell ducks 
which had been at Bentley Test, so I suggested that I should 
judge them and place them as if at a Show. I placed them 
on handling exactly as they had laid to number of eggs at 
the Test. There were only a few eggs difference between the 
first two of the pen, but I take no credit for placing the one 
above the other except that I liked the two very much better 
than the rest, and in my final placings after careful considera- 
tion of the two nominated the highest for premier place. 

Test at Gloucester Show. — At Gloucester Show in June, 
1922, Mr. L. G. Price — a good progressive county poultry 
expert-had an educational stand and set me the following 
tests with bad, good, and super layers. I had to pick out 
a “ dud ” Rhode Island Red which had laid but twenty eggs 
in nine months; a Black Leghorn with fifty to her credit in the 
same period ; name the better of two good Barnevelders after 
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saying they were good layers, and the same with two White 
Leghorns; the Barncvelders having done twenty eggs per month 
since September and the two White Leghorns being over 200 
each in ten months. The Red pullet had to be picked from 
others by observation and the rest by handling. In all ten 
handling tests— as Mr. Arkell, my steward, will bear me out— 

I was correct. Mr. Price has selected many winning birds in 
Laying Tests and always puts up a good educational display 
at the Shows for his county, teaching poultry-keepers how 
to grade, as does Mr. Cockeram, the Wilts. County instructor. 

EGGS IN Abdomen. — While at Gloucester Show, judging the 
Australorps, I visited Mr. Arkell’s farm and went with him to 
a friend’s farm for some grading. Aided by a lamp I located 
four flighty pullets of the “ squeaker ” type and handled 
them. Two post-mortems followed the next morning, the 
one bird having three shelled eggs in abdomen, and the other 
a shelled egg in abdomen together with a broken egg and 
putrid contents (hard boiled) in the shelling department. All 
through an argument as to temperaments in birds and a remark 
from me that “ the docile bird is the best layer.” 

Ten Months : No Eggs. — When judging at York Show in 
July, 1922, I lectured to the society members on the show-ground 
the night before. A member put up a bird for me to tell 
him how many she had laid, although I was grading young 
pullets as a guidance. I do not stand for numbers of eggs 
but mentioned that “ I should not be surprised if the owner 
told me the pullet had not laid an egg for the last five 
months or so.” The owner then said the bird had yet to lay 
her first egg since the previous October. It reminds me of 
a similar case when lecturing at Nottingham. My summing 
up in this case was that I would not give fourpence for the 
bird, thereby avoiding guessing at numbers. At the York 
Show the next day I found exhibited a hen with spurs, and a 
member asked what was the matter with the bird, seeing that 
I had dealt with cock-hens and spurred hens at the evening 
lecture. So we handled this exhibition hen and found a 
shelled egg in abdomen; later we saw the bird lay a soft egg 
in the pen. 

Deformed Backs. — When grading a flock of White Leg- 
horns in the Midlands I found every male with a badly 
“ roached ” or rounded back, and traced this defect back 
to the original male, which had cost a large sum. Every 
cockerel had a deformity, and many had badly wry and 
squirrel tails. 

When grading down the West I met a similar case, with 
afl the Rhode Island Red cockerels from one mating deformed 
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in back, all traceable to the original sire, which could have been 
avoided by handling before he was accepted from the pedi- 
gree-breeder at a big price. When such deformities arise there 
arc many young birds which are completely deformed. Mr. 
Bird found forty such pullets when grading a farm flock in 
Denmark. 

Another grading at Wrexham in 1922, also of Rhode Island 
Reds, found all cockerels deformed, while many pullets (sisters) 
were humpty-backed and useless. When you buy a cockerel 
get a perfectly-formed one, which is what I hope you pay 
a good price for — a graded article. 

At London and District Show I pointed out such a failing 
in an exhibitor’s Ancona cockerel, and he afterwards reported 
that twenty-seven cockerels (all sons) out of twenty-seven had 
severe deformities. 

Test for Breast-Bones. — When visiting one of our best 
breeder’s farms after judging at Market Drayton, we had a 
friendly argument as to short or long breast-bones. I sug- 
gested that after supper we should visit any house where trapped 
pullets were finishing their laying period. This we did, and 
the first bird I tested for excessively short breast-bone and 
sagging abdomen while on the perch had abdominal dropsy, 
the abdomen being full of fluid. Another had abdomen full 
of eggs, and I think I convinced my friend with so brief a 
grading; the trap-records spoke of no eggs from these birds 
for months. People talk of my theories, but I am always 
putting them to practical test with men that matter. Time 
will see things viewed in a broader light, believe me ! 

Test FOR Docility. — When I was on my way to judge 
Trowbridge Show in October, 1922, I called at the Worcester- 
shire Poultry Farm at Tardcbiggc, near Bromsgrove, where 
there has only been one case of roup, and that twenty years 
ago. I was much impressed by the stories of their early 
systems of recording. A White Wyandotte pullet had to be 
dropped into a pen of White Leghorns so that her brown 
eggs could be distinguished, and vice versa. The first 200-egg 
hen was bred on this farm, laying 220 odd eggs all on her 
own in a dog-kennel, including two shelled eggs in a day. 
Having discussions with Mr. Dudley Thompson, a co-director 
with Mr. Dixon, we leaned against a poultry house until it 
was quite dark. Discussions wandered to docility, and I 
tested my handling for that part by going into the house we 
were leaning against and bringing out a hen from the perch 
which I said was the best-tempered bird I could find there. 
Striking a match, Mr. Thompson took her ring-number, and 
when we got into the house we compared her record and she 
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had laid 256 eggs in the twelve months. A tap on the back 
as the birds perch will often help the hand-grader. 

COMB IN Eye. — When judging Australorps at Bristol, a 
friendly discussion arose regarding the hanging of a comb in 
a Black Leghorn pullet. As is well known I have always 
stood out for a comb in Leghorn, Ancona, Minorca, etc., pullets 
that falls completely clear of the eye. An owner of such a 
bird, when I pointed out this failing (in my view) with his 
bird, informed me that during the summer the pullet, although 
a good layer, had several times been down on her back (brain 
trouble) and been saved by prompt treatment. 

Mating-up by Hand-Grading. — When judging at Newcastle 
in December, 1922, my host was again Mr. George Simpson, 
of Cleadon — the popular chairman of the Northumberland and 
Durham branch of the N.U.P.S. Owner of the premier res- 
taurant in Newcastle he specialises at Cleadon in new-laid eggs 
and roses, the former for use at the restaurant and the latter to 
give a breath of Nature to its surroundings. Keeping each year 
about 160 head of laying pullets he set out in the winter of 
1922-3 to obtain from them 100 eggs daily for the full week, 
and at the time of my visit he had reached his 700 for the week, 
the top weight for any one day having been till then 1 12 eggs. 
Later when I judged Woolcr I again stopped with him and 
mated up the breeding pens for 1923. I have just as a friend 
mated up his pens by hand-grading for several years without 
any knowledge of their laying-records, relying just on handling 
with both hens and males. In the 192 1-2 season he averaged 
daily throughout the year 50 per cent, of the stock kept, i.e., 
50 eggs from every 100 head of birds. 1 am quite aware 
that the egg-getting depends upon his personal care and clever 
feeding, but for my handling I claim the type of bird bred — 
especially as a few years back his Leghorns were very small 
(over which we had long discussions), and he as a broad- 
minded poultry-keeper saw my views. I had to smile when 
the three-year-old cock again graded in for active service, and 
nearly all the three-year-old hens, showing that they had 
answered for longevity to my grading the year before. It is 
quality we want in our breeding stock, because through them 
we obtain our progeny-pullets — the next winter’s layers. 

Egg-Production Improved. — After judging Winterton 

Show, Mr. A. Thompson wrote: — Winterton, 

June 29th, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

I am pleased to hear you arrived home safely. First one and then 
another member stops me and says he hopes we shall be able to get you 
here again. 

I keep on picking up a bird to practise your handling method. I learned 
more from you than . . . Yours sincerely, 

A. Thompson. 
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A later report dated February, 1923, reads: — 

Last year my poultry cost 25s. to 30s. per week in food, with egg-average 
fair. This year the same number has cost me 12s. 6d. to 15s. a week, with 
egf>-*ecord very much better. They came into lay in mid-October, and 
seventy-two birds have exceeded 2,000 eggs in just over two months. 1 did 
a bit of hand-grading and got rid of those 1 thought useless. 

A. Thompson. 

Capability Means Pedigree. — When judging at Bodmin 
Show, 1923, I visited Admiral Cayley’s well-arranged farm at 
St. Kew Highway, Cornwall, where over 1 ,000 layers are kept 
commercially in White and Exchequer Leghorns. A splendid 
recording system is practised here, and all his stock cocks in 
White Leghorns handled splendidly to my card and they had 
proved valuable stock-getters. What I liked about the birds 
was their good frames, with plenty of quality attached. While 
grading a few cockerels to demonstrate my handling system 
1 hit upon one cockerel and suggested that his dam was a 
tip-top layer. The egg-record book was fetched, and my 
judgment was correct and for longevity of production as well. 
If I had had no trap-nest records and had graded this male 
in for use, I would then have employed the right class of bird. 
What is that to a man who cannot trap-nest when the choice 
of the male means so much, seeing that every chick produced 
will carry his good or bad qualities from the utility view-point ? 
Fancy picking a cockerel haphazardly whose dam laid 120 in 
pullet year and 1 00 in second, with six broody periods thrown 
in, and breeding from him all for the sake of not knowing 
something about my handling system. 

Eggs IN Abdomen. — One soon convinces a critic regarding 
my score-card when he attends one of my lectures on “ I he 
Hen from Within," so that I can explain by practical demon- 
strations how I arrived at my score-card. At the Shows I 
find all manner of birds that are wrong internally, and when 
I judged Bodmin in February, 1923, the officials wished me to 
give them this lecture. As I was due at Redruth the next 
evening for the same lecture I suggested I should give their 
members a " general." In the end I promised that if I found 
an interesting bird exhibited under me at Bodmin Show I 
would, if they could buy it, give the needful demonstration. 
When judging, therefore, I made a note against several likely 
birds and at the close nominated them. We were able to buy 
a Rhode Island Red pullet which was in one of the classes, 
and when I cut the body up to demonstrate upon I withdrew 
from the bird two putrid fully-shelled eggs, a hard yolk, and 
two soft yolks. At Bradford Show a poultry-keeper brought 
me a hen which had seemed queer, and he thought it had crop 
disorder. It had died, and he brought it up for me to suggest 
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1 the cause of death. Handling her I could feel an egg inside 
the abdomen so we had this bird for the lecture. Putrid eggs 
were found in the abdomen, and the bird had died just from 
internal poisoning through the gases. 

“ Never-LayerS.” — At Tottenham lecture in January, 1923, 

“ The Hen from Within,” planned for the first monthly meet- 
ing each year for “ new members,” I had two birds to 
demonstrate upon. Again I had an audience of over 250. 
The one bird had not laid for months through a very large egg 
getting into the abdomen, while the second had been “ laying 
for eighteen months without dropping an egg in the nest-box. 
She had always thought she was laying, and handled in lay, 
but in this case she had been making the yolks and 
absorbing them back again. She had spent twelve months 
in a Laying Test. The original cause of the trouble was 
traced to a watery cyst in the opening to the oviduct near the 
vent, which may have been caused originally by the breaking 
within the shelling department of the first egg to come down. 
No egg was ever recorded to her for twelve months at a Test 
and five months of the second year. It was a case not of the 
yolks bursting and being poured into the abdomen to be 
absorbed or to melt away. They arrived at their ripe size 
when the yolk matter was just sucked back into the system 
for the yolk casings to look saggy. 

A Test AT Newburn. — When I was judging at Newcastle 
Show in December, 1922, I visited Newburn, accompanied by 
Mr. George Simpson and Mr. Dale, of “ Spratt’s,” to give 
“ The Hen from Within ” to members of the Newburn society. 

I had asked the secretary to get a hen and have it killed and 
plucked so that I could cut it open and demonstrate with it. 
The secretary asked members if anyone would supply the bird, 
and the selected member visited his flock and picked up the 
first hen that he came to haphazardly. As I had been told 
she was killed for the purpose of my lecture I was caught 
• napping, and did not notice even the spurs she carried. After 
cutting up the bird I found she had not laid for many a day, 
and in the abdomen I found a “ football ” of hard-boiled 
yolks numbering some forty, I should say, in concentrated 
form. Even then I did not notice the spurs, but having told 
members about cock-hens and warned them to suspect and 
test all hens with spurs, a member at the back of the audience 
asked if I could explain why this hen had not started to grow 
spurs when the ovary went wrong. For the first time I glanced 
at the shanks, and there I found spurs over an inch long ! A 
minute spent on handling this bird when it was alive would 
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have located the “ football ” of hard yolks and saved many 
months if not years of feeding for no return. Such hens, 
through going dormant in laying organs, put on fat, and it 
is surprising how well this fat acts as a 11 preservative ” and 
seals the disorder or obstacle. 

LAYING Within. — At Bethnal Green, 1922, the hen demon- 
strated on had in its abdomen a similar ball of hard yolks 
weighing ij lb., and the cause was a watery cyst rather large 
in size and hanging from the ovary on its cord. With the 
ball cut through only yolk-matter was noticed, showing that 
the trouble started from the ovary and not from piercing the 
oviduct walls, when albumen layers would have been present. 
Where such yolks drop and form into a ball they harden with 
the heat of the body and often become coated with a skin 
when the cavity is filled, the bird then drying up in ovary 
and oviduct, which remain dormant. No poisonous gases 
arise, and the bird lives on until the weight of ball exhausts 
the bird and plays on the heart, seeing that internal fat comes 
along through non-laying. But if eggs become shelled and 
drop through the oviduct walls into the abdomen, the contents 
often go putrid and the poisonous gases which arise kill the 
bird. 

PULLETS Go Wrong. — Pullets when starting to lay should 
be watched, because disorders of this kind are common then. 
I have very many pullets shown under me in September to 
November with shelled eggs in abdomen. At Ilford Show in 
1922 the first pullet I handled had several eggs in abdomen. 
It may arise from the pullet holding an egg too long in the 
shelling department through being nervous over the new duty 
of egg-laying. 

Winning a Sussex Sitting. Many years ago I had a 
friendly argument with the late Revd. George Crawshay, who 
was very interested in all animal subjects. He wrote to say 
that one of his hens had died, and he had withdrawn a large 
tumour from the bird which he would be pleased to send me 
if I wished him to. I replied that if he would cut it through 
he would find the ball a mass of hard yolks. In reply he 
sent the ball to me and said that if it was not a tumour, but 
what I so judged it to be, he would present me with a sitting 
of eggs from his best club Show, Dairy and Palace winning 
Light Sussex hens. Upon cutting it through I found I was 
right and returned him the two halves so that he could see the 
layers of yolks, and he sent me the eggs on the condition 1 
did not exhibit the progeny. I handed the eggs to one of my 
friends who was then editor of Nash's Magazine, and some 
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grand progeny and foundation stock for him resulted. When 
the hall of yolks has filled the cavity Nature often puts on a 
kind of pretty covering or skin around the whole, which so 
many mistake for a tumour. 

In HOLLAND. — When visiting Holland, Mrs. J. M. Walker, 
of Chatteris, handled on my system some Barnevelders at a 
trap-nested farm. Her report : — 

Chatteris, CaIibs., 

April 24th, 1922. 


^When"in Holland’ I spent a morning with the breeder, and he was very 
astonished that 1 told him his good and bad layers by handling. 1 was 
right every time, so you sec you have taught me something 1 am very 
grateful for. He begged for your score-card, which I promised to send 

him, and details as to its use. WALKER. 


A BREEDER’S View. — H ere is an extract from a current 
letter, and — while my plan in handling is not to dispense with 
the trap-nest — I have the idea of my handling system helping 
all who trap-nest to save labour by trapping only “ trappable ’’ 
stock of real future value, and to judge likely second and 
third year laying possibilities of hens trapped and untrapped. 
Also to give to those who cannot trap-nest a sound system as 
against a haphazard one. 

I was discussing a few days back the question of trap-nests with a very 
well-known man in the industry, and he remarked what a nuisance trap- 
nesting was, but unfortunately at the moment it was the only possible method. 
He regretted the fact that this country did not possess a few more 1 owell- 
Owens, which would do away with the necessity of using trap-nests at all. 


Sympathies. — I n looking over my 
following : — 


letters I came across the 

Tottenham, 

January 27th, 1921. 


The committee of the Tottenham H ranch of N.U.P.S. having heard with 
great satisfaction that your score-card system has been adopted for Liege 
Show wish me to convey to you their hearty congratulations. 

They also express the hope that you will continue to take a wide view 
of all poultry matters and so include the education of the small poultry- 
keeper, for whom you have already done so much. 

Also that you will not in any way be influenced or discouraged by the 
destructive criticism by those who, by their writings, show that they know 
little or nothing about your system. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

H. A. Hussey, 

Hon. Sec. 


It has been the constant receipt of such letters of appreciation 
that has helped me along, single-handed, to fight the des- 
tructive criticism that has been so rampant. 

The Westminster Cock-Hen. — The life of the Westminster 
or Daily Mail cock-hen was disclosed through an article I 
wrote which Dr. Crew happened to read: — 
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The University, Edinburgh, 

Animal Research Department, 

June 23rd, 1 022. 


Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

I was greatly interested in your article in Feathered World in which you 
refer to the condition of the ovary in these so-called cock-hens or hen-cocks. 

I have been collecting such birds for two years or more and now have 
over 20 under observation. The Daily Mail bird, bv the way, is now sitting 
on nine of her own eggs. I doubt they are fertile, since the male birds 
were all inclined to regard her as a male. 

My observations arc in line with yours. 


Yours truly, 


F. A. E. Crenv. 


But why I write is to ask that if you encounter any of these birds and 
do not wish to keep them yourself, you may remember that I want to 
collect as many as I can. 

Edinburgh, 

June 29th . 

I am very glad indeed I wrote you. Your letter is indeed most helpful. 
I am particularly interested in what you say about the Daily Mail bird, 
which is news to me. I got the bird on February 2nd, 1922, and in the 
basket in which she came was a brown egg. You will remember the bird — 
the head and voice of a female; male feathers on hackle and tail; spurs 
as of the male but in general build far more like a hen than a cock. 

At first she was mobbed by the hens and not regarded as a hen by the 
cocks. Then she began to moult (February 14th to 27th), lost her tail- 
feathers, and then the cocks regarded and treated her as a hen. The bird 
itself behaved at all occasions as a hen. Her eggs following this were 
fertile. 

Thanks to a protracted moult, her egg-vield has been low. I have had 
twenty-seven eggs, averaging in weight 56-7 grammes. On June 16th she, 
being broody, was set on nine of her own eggs. 

With many thanks. 

Yours truly, 

F. A. E. Crew. 

Score-Card OF Hen. — As already mentioned, Miss Barbara 
Raye’s White Wyandotte pullet which was picked on my system 
and secured bronze medal at Harper Adams in single-pen 
section, 1 920-1, laid 235 eggs at the Test, and 249 for the 
full twelve months. In October, 1921, after she had done the 
laying, when on Miss Raye’s farm I score-carded her among 
many birds as follows: — Capacity: 20, 5, 10, 8$, 5, 10, 9, 
total 67$. Capability: 10, 3, 15, 5, 4, 10, 9, 8, total 64. 
Weight 5i lb. 

Among other birds score-carded was her White Leghorn hen 
which, picked on my system and her first entry in any Test, 
won a medal in the single-pen section at Harper Adams the year 
before. She had laid 260 eggs, 1919-20, and 203 (still in lay) 
in 1 920- 1 when I scored her in October, 1921 : — Capacity: 16, 
5, 8J, 8, 4 }, 9, 8, total 59. Capability: 10, 3, 15, 5, 4 , 8$, 
9, 8$, total 63. Weight 4$ lb. 

It may be of interest to give the score-card of an old Rhode 
Island Red hen taken at the same time. Hatched in 1917, 
she was not trapped the first year but laid 230 second year, 
198 third year, and 149 (still in lay) up to October, 1921, when 
I scored her: — Capacity: 20, 5, 10, 10, 5, 8, 9, total 67. 
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Capability: 8 , 3, 12, 5, 5 . 6 . tota J 57 b Wright 5 lb. 

6 oz. Note size and texture of vent, also fine pliability at 
abdomen for such an old hen, while her eggs had taken second 
that year at Tottenham Show, showing that texture of egg 
remained with the handling. Had she scored very low at 
abdomen, pelvis, etc., the eggs would have been deficient in 
shape and texture, also size. 

Longevity of Production. — Longevity of production, 
season after season, depends upon the individual bird keeping 
high in capability. There is great variation in the total number 
of eggs put up by birds year after year, which would not be 
credited by the average poultry-keeper. Most breeders only 
trap-nest their birds for the first year of lay and then breed 
from the highest producers, discarding the lowest performers. 
But should the first-year total stand for the lifetime quality 
of the particular bird ? Many of those who win the Laying 
Tests trap-nest such winning birds for many years, although 
not a few fail to carry it out. Being able to obtain the trap- 
nest records of birds I handle, this variation, I can assure you, 
is very marked. For instance, one pullet lays extra well for 
the first year and then is all to pieces for numbers ever after. 
Another starts just medium and, the second season, surprises 
the owner with sixty more eggs than in the first year. Other 
birds lay on, year after year, for three and four years, like 
Miss Raye’s Rhode Island Red hen. 

The question arises as to how far this trap-nesting of pullets 
for their first-year lay helps us. If the record put up by the 
bird in her pullet year is true to her quality, any low output 
in future seasons or in the second year may be due to mishap 
or internal disorder such as weakened or fatty heart, or less 
virile muscles and oviduct. But with trap-nesting I advocate 
the use always of those birds which stand out for longevity 
of production, knowing that they exist and should be given 
preference in the breeding season. Supposing we put info a 
house a breeding pen of hens each of which has laid 250 eggs 
in the twelve pullet-year months. You may take it for granted, 
providing you have taken these birds solely by their records, 
each will yield a different total of eggs the second year. 
Which, then, should you breed your males from? I know 
that many save the chicks from the highest hens for numbers 
and toe-punch chicks from them to find later that their best 
hen for longevity is one which laid 220 the first year and 
200 the second, but they have no chicks toe-punched from her 
because they backed the hen laying 270 the first year but only 
putting up 120 the second 1 
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A lot of hens lay badly the second year because of being 
fattened during the first season and getting fatty hearts, while 
not a few fall by the way in longevity through saggy abdomens 
(excessively short breast-bones) and through being bronchial, 
not possessing the ideal type of backs. But should we take 
it for granted that all hens laying well the first year are up to 
quality whether they produce many eggs afterwards or not ? 
If that is to be the case what does one do with the hen which 
lays 200 the first year and 230 the second, nowadays discarded 
as regards having her chicks toe-punched or marked because 
her first-year record is not as good as that of other preferred 
hens ? 

Where trap-nesting is practised this will say what the hen 
has laid the first year, but it will only tell the owner what she 
has done the second season after the close, when one has 
already bred from her and obtained a host of progeny. It 
is useless to attempt to reason out likely second-year produc- 
tion as being solely covered by the number of eggs laid the 
first year, i.e., if very high the first then low the second year, 
and vice versa. One can, however, after trap-nesting the pullets 
for the first season place a dozen selected on their trap-numbers 
into a breeding house to be handled later on before the breeding 
season commences, so that any not handling well can be with- 
drawn. The number of eggs likely for the second year will be 
decided as staled by the high or lozu capability of the bird when 
she starts her second effort. That is easily understood seeing 
that the number of eggs to be laid the second (and even third) 
jear will be governed by the moult. If a hen is soon through 
the moult after her first year of lay she will, as a general rule, 
put up a good total of eggs the second. If she is months in 
the moult she will be low for total the next year. 1 akmg 
months over the moult she will, through not laying, get exces- 
sively fat at pelvis and abdomen. Handle a hen in her fourth 
season where she stops production in July of her third year 
and restarts in March of her fourth season, and she will have 
pelvis bones an inch thick with fat and gristle, and abdomen 
like a bladder of lard. That is where a hen loses her capa- 
bility. After each year's production I want you to keep to 
those hens which handle well for production in the coming 
year — January and February being the best months for the 
handling of such hens. Where you do not trap-nest you wiU 
rely upon those hens which handle well at the beginning o 
each year of lay, so that every year they have to run e 
gauntlet of being checked up for future quality or capabili y 
held or lost by them. You need only check up, then, the 
capability as being high or low as the individual bird may 

show. 
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If only we use hens which are good layers for two years at 
least that will be better than high yield the first year and low 
the second. A hen may, as stated, not lay many eggs the hrst 
year yet looks and handles too good for it to be true, whereas 
another lays plenty but does not handle well for second-year 
output, giving one the impression she had plenty of luck with 
the first season’s total and will not be equal to the task another 
twelve months. In breeding I always advocate the use of 
males bred from hens which have graded in high for capability 
for two or more years and laid well for the same period, if 
trap-nesting is employed. To breed cockerels I always go for 
males and hens which at the second year look fresh and 
young, retaining their quality. Thus a hen looking like a 
pullet at four years would be useful for breeding cockerels, 
just as a three-season cock looking like a cockerel would be 
ideal for longevity of quality or laying. . 

When it comes to egg-production and not breeding, it is 
just as important to know which birds handle well for second- 
year laying and longevity, because we do not want to keep 
for a whole second year a hen which will not pay for her keep 
from the new-laids she will lay. Nor do we want to keep any 
bird the moment she drops below the paying line. Readers 
will learn, too, the lesson of longevity as applied to manage- 
ment, because hens carefully managed through the moult will 
be better layers than those which are allowed to get as fat as 
butter and to become fatty at heart. Naturally, the coarser 
the bird or the lower she is in capability the lower will be her 
ability to lay. Do not, therefore, expect a cart-horse, beef 
type of hen well below the 50 capability line to lay “ like 
smoke ” for three or four years. 

I have score-cards of thousands of birds which I have taken 
from time to time with their past and subsequent production, 
and they provide an interesting study. I have not given them 
publicity in this volume, wishing to keep to birds which have 
been shown under me at public Shows or entered in official 
Laying Tests. I will, however, dive into a few score-cards 
made by me on poultry farms of birds which come into line 
with the matter under discussion, viz., longevity of production. 

I will deal only with the capability scores, as they are what 
concern us with longevity of laying or maintaining high capa- 
bility over many years. Bear in mind that my ideal is over 
50 for capability and as much over as possible. 

On one farm I score-carded a pen which won at Harper 
Adams, scoring them between the close of their first laying 
year and the commencement of their second. Individual 
results of the seven birds, including the reserve, are as follows 
(scores taken by me in February) : — 
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No. 1. — Laid 137 eggs at Test. Scored 44 capability (4, 3, 10, 34 . 4, 6, 
7, 7). Last egg, September. First egg on restart, February. Graded out 
as well below 50 capability. Laid 3 eggs in February and 8 in March, and 
then discarded by breeder. 

No. 2 . — Laid 130 eggs at Test. Scored 46 capability (4, 3. 10, 34 . 34. 
7, 8, 7). Laid 116 eggs second year from October to July. 

No. 3. — Laid 181 eggs at Test. Capability 48 (5. 3 . 9 . 4 . 4 . " 4 . 8, 74 ) - 
Laid 122 eggs second year from October to July. 

No. 4. — Laid 212 eggs at lest. Capability so (6, 3, 12, 4, 4, 5, 8, 8). 
Laid 130 eggs second season from October to July. 

No. 5. — Laid 126 eggs at Test (no eggs first three months). Capability 
score 61. Laid 165 eggs second year from October to July. A hen my 
handling spoke up for as regards likely good production second season. 
Capability score 61 (io 4 , 3, * 5 . 4. j 4 . 9. 8. 8). Q 

No. 6 . — Laid 157 eggs at Test. Capability score 534 ( 74 , 3, *2, 4, 4, 8, 
7, 8). Card marked 44 dropped abdomen; grade out.’ Laid 52 eggs 
second year in following up-and-down sequence : 7, 5, 2, 14, 3. 21. Then 
discarded. Note that 1 have always referred to this up-and-down monthly 

No. 7. — Laid 193 eggs at Test. Capability 51 (6, 3, 12, 5, 34, 6, 7. 84 ). 
Also marked 44 abdomen low.” Laid no eggs second year, October to July, 
as follows : o, 16, 20, 6, 12, 21, 13. *8, 13, and o for July. 

On another farm I was able to score-card some birds which 
had won a Laying Test and been kept trap-nested. Again 
the grading was done in February between the laying seasons. 

No. 1. — Laid 280 eggs first year, 140 second. 92 third (restarted March). 
Scored capability a 64 (5, 3 . 8 , 24, 5 . 74 . 8 . 74 ). Restarted in March and 

laid, fourth year, 60 eggs. . c 1 

No. 2. — Laid 292 eggs first year, 180 second, 32 third. Scored capability 

(February) 4 q 4 < 5 , 3 . 10, 24. 34. 9 . 9 . 74 ). Laid 90 eggs fourth year 

(restarted in March). . 0 

No. 3.— Laid 200 eggs first year, 171 second. Scored capabd'ty 
(February) 51 (6, 3 . •*. 4. 4, 7 . 8 , 7)- Laid 1 16 eggs third 1 year , m pulled 
from October of second year to January of third year before restarting in 
February. . 

No. 4.— Laid 160 eggs first year, 210 second. Scored capability s «4 
( 7 , 3 , 11, 4, 4. 7, 8, 74 ). Laid 160 eggs third year. 

Now for two hens with dropped abdomens, one scoring high 
for capability less the serious fault (for which I grade out a 
bird as undesirable without hesitation). I take no risks of 
270 eggs or 27 for the twelve months, and I have proof of 
breeders in ignorance selecting solely for excessively short 
breast-bones and breeding the same stamp, only to get into 
difficulties and having to rebuild their strains. 

No. 5— Laid 182 eggs first year. Capability (February) 40. “larked 
“ dropped abdomen probable ; short breast bone. Laid 68 eggs V®®"** gfh 
in following sequence : q, 13,. 7 , 15 , S. «*. 7. for the months Up one month 
and down the next. Capability 42 ( 5 * 3 * 6 * 2, 4. 7 a* 


December, 8; January, 12; February, 4; March, 17; 

November to June, and vet could only produce in parts showing the 
dropped abdomen was affecting it. 

My matings have been responsible for only two 300-egg hens, 
and the White Leghorn hen of Miss Nancy Clayton s is by 
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far the best bird for longevity I have known among my 
students. This hen laid 307 eggs in her first year (winter, 

' 1 12), and I scored her as follows in August of her second 
year, which she finished with 173 eggs: — Capacity: 16, 5, 5* 

8, 4, 7 h, total 53*. Capability: 10, 3, 13, 4, 5 , 8, 9, 8, total 
60. She finished her third year of production with 177 eggs. 
Another White Leghorn laid 286 eggs first year (winter, 87), 
and was scored in August of second season as under, finishing 
with 203 eggs: — Capacity: 16, 5, 10, 8£, 4*. 8, 9, total 61. 
Capability: 7 (fat), 3, 10 (fat), 5, 4, 8i, 9, 8, total 54^. She 
laid 177 eggs in her third year, ending 1922, and is rather a 
better hen for capacity (more my ideal). 

A TEST WITH Ducks. — The importance of management can- 
not be too severely pressed upon readers, even if you have the 
right type of bird or duck. I remember being called in to a 
farm at Walton-on-Thames in April, 1922, because a flock of 
180 ducks were not laying. Stagnant water was suspected as 
the likely cause, but I thought it was a case of low feeding 
which was compelling the ducks to take up anything whether 
fit to eat or not. Putting them on a good feeding menu saw 
the eggs start in May with 38 eggs daily from the 180 flock, 
reaching 130 by the end of May, with a grand total of 3,170 
eggs for the month of June. Such should have been found 
out in the winter and not as late as May when the moult was 
coming along. Do not blame the stock until you have tested 
personal management. 

“ Duds ” by Mismanagement. — Another case I took up for 
a poultry-farmer who engaged me to visit his farm, grade out 
a few of the best and send the rest to market, because he was 
sure the birds were “ duds.” Handling soon told me what 
was wrong and that he had good birds being spoilt. I located 
the cause, as he had misread a formula containing Sussex 
ground oats as a base. The formula said, dry off with Sussex 
ground oats, and not double it up by drying off with another 
lot of Sussex ground oats. Hence a fattening mash in use 
for months. A proper conditioning system was evolved by 
me — and drastic at that — and eggs ran up from 30 per day or 
200 weekly from 150 fowls in April to 986 eggs for May and 
1,706 for June, etc. We often smile over the ” duds,” seeing 
that from some of their progeny we picked a winning pen of 
Laying Test pullets in the autumn. Again a case of handling 
telling accurately the condition of the flock. 

Mating by Handling Alone. — In August, 1922, I received 
a letter from Major Robert C. B. Lethbridge asking if I 
would visit his farm and do some grading. You will see from 
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his letter that his interest started with a win in utility at the 
local Agricultural Show under Messrs. Jones Robins and 
C. H. Toy. They had suggested such a visit from me. 

Bboouhill, 

Tiverton, North Devon, 
July 30th, IQ22. 

Dear Sir, 

My quite unexpected success at our utility Show, at which one of my pens 
won, among other specials, that for best pen in the Show, coupled with thr 
judges* complimentary remarks, have encouraged me to ask if you could 
inspect the plant and stock and give me your opinion, which I should value 
highly whether favourable or otherwise. 

Yours faithfully, 

Robert C. B. Lethbridge. 

Early in September, 1922, I spent a day with Major Leth* 
bridge at his farm and handled every hen, male, and pullet on 
the place. I planned the matings of three pens, ringing all 
hens and pullets so selected with distinguishing coloured rings. 
I set aside two breeding pens of early-hatched pullets for use 
in 1923 and a third pen of hens, and rung sixty to seventy 
pullets for trap-nesting and for future breeding as hens in 
1924. I had my pick from 500 pullets and did not take into 
account pedigrees but went entirely by my handling. What 
is more, I studied closely colour (which we were out to improve), 
breeding value, etc. I mated up exactly as if the stock were 
my own and I were going to rely upon handling and not 
trap-nests. All the pullets so selected were trap-nested from 
my grading, so that records are available once again to check 
my methods. It was the first letter I had received from Major 
Lethbridge, so that I did not know him; yet if I were a 
“ bluffer,” as the critics suggest, would I have faced such a 
test? Here was I, in September, picking the future breeders 
which so far were maturing and would go ahead to be trapped 
for actual records individually. 

Here is a breeder who is a member of the Poultry Club, 
Scientific Poultry Breeders' Association, and British Rhode 
Island Red Club. He specialises in Reds only for profit for 
stockbreeding and commercial egg-production. His farm is 
an approved station holding for the county under the egg- 
distribution scheme of the Ministry of Agriculture. He enters 
a pen of Reds in the utility section at his local Agricultural 
Show and secures a first prize and ” best pen in Show.” 
Receiving appreciation of his stock from* the judges concerned, 
he writes seeking a visit from me. You can see how progressive 
such a breeder is, and even if he believed the critics that there 
was nothing in handling he went ahead on the test. He has 
always trap-nested his birds, so that he could have continued 
as before had he not been broad-minded and wished to know 
more about hand-grading. 

V 
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I had not intended referring to my autumn, 1922, selections, 
but seeing Major Lethbridge’s catalogue for 1923 I thought 
> no harm would accrue from writing and getting the winter 
records of the pullets I selected, whether good or bad. In 
his catalogue, for instance, appears a photo of his first Barn- 
staple Red pullet which won under Mr. Wm. Runciman and 
against all breeds except White Wyandottes. The inscription 
stated that the pullet had laid seventy -one eggs in three winter 
months from October 1st to December 31^/ despite four days 
at Show. Naturally I was interested to know if that pullet 
was picked by me when grading in the September, and what 
kind of ring I had put on her. As you will see from his letter 
I had rung her blue for pen 1, for 1923 breeding. Mr. Runci- 
man is a commercial egg-farmer himself who regularly shows 
utility birds and eggs under me with success. 

Reading on, I found in pen 1 (1922 pullets) twelve pullets, 
six of which had records for three winter months of 80 eggs, 
78, 66, 62, and 64; rest incompleted. Pen 2, also of February, 
1922, pullets, consisted of thirteen, and seven had laid as 
follows for three winter months: 77 eggs, 75, 75, 7 2 * 67* 66. 
64 ; rest incomplete. Pen 3 of second-year hens had averaged 
2 19 eggs in pullet year. 

In the catalogue I also noticed a reference to Major Leth- 
bridge’s five Red pullets in Feathered World Test (his first 
entry in a laying competition and made on my advice at time 
of visit) which have led for three winter months all pens of the 
breed, and have held a leading place in its section against 
other breeds, always mentioned monthly in the official reports 
of leading pens. 

November 1st, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Powei.l-Owen, 

The pullets that you graded for me are laying very well, and I expect to 
have some nice coloured birds in 1923. I picked out my Laying Trial birds 
on the lines you taught me but I doubt if I am yet experienced enough to 
pick out the best. I tried to send birds that had not laid, of this I was 
certain by trap-nest, but I fear that my learning is not yet advanced enough 
to ensure that my birds will all start at dawn on November xst. All I can 
hope is that they will not disgrace me. 

I won 1st utility cockerels and xst utility pullets yesterday (all heavy 
breeds except White Wyandottes) at Barnstaple under Mr. Runciman, 
much to my delight, so I think that some of your lessons have borne fruit. 

Yours truly, 

Robert C. B. Lethbridge. 

I only have the first monthly report to hand from Harper 
Adams but I notice that four of the pullets in Major Leth- 
bridge’s pen laid 62 eggs for the month, or an average of 15J 
eggs per bird, so some started at dawn ! The only other entry 
by him was the Feathered World pen. 

In reply to my request for detailed egg-records I have received 
the following letter : — 
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Broomiiill, 

Tiverton, North Devon, 

February 22nd, 10*3. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

Am very glad to be able to give you some figures concerning the birds 
which you graded for me last September, but you may remember that you 
departed in a measure from your usual grading because I asked you (1) to 
pick out two breeding pens of February pullets for IQ23 breeding ; (2) to 
pick out sixty or seventy good pullets to keep entirely for trap-nesting and 
for 1924 breeders as hens; (3) to keep for general egg-production the birds 
of inferior colour and type which nevertheless gave promise of heavy egg 
laying powers. 

You put a blue ring on the Barnstaple winner (laid 71 eggs from October 
1st to December 31st, less four days at show; won 1st under Mr. Wm. 
Runcirnan — Author], but the pullet that laid 80 eggs in three months was a 
bird that you chose for trap-nesting and subsequently for a 1924 breeder. 

Including iny breeding pullets you selected, from upwards of 500, 8g 
pullets, many of which I managed to keep from laying until they were 
fully grown, so my egg-records might easily have been better than they are. 
I kept moving the birds from house to house because 1 wanted big frames 
and no early precocity. Up to to-day these 89 pullets have laid 4*839 
since October 1st, an average per bird of 54 eggs each, though many of 
them did not start till well in December. 

Of these birds 74 have completed their three months since their first egg . 
and the average o / their three months 9 records is 55 3 eggs per bird, which 
docs not take into consideration at all 215 eggs which were laid in the pen 
but not in the trap-nests ; if these are divided up it means an additional 
3 eggs each (nearly) to their records, or 58 eggs each approximately. One 
bird (pullet No. 4) laid 1 egg only, only ten pullets laid less than 40 eggs 
in three months, fifteen laid 70 or over, nineteen laid between 60 and 70, 
sixteen laid between 50 and 60, fourteen laid between 40 and 50. One pullet 
laid 70, and has three days to complete her three months. Another has 
laid 69, and has two full weeks to complete her three months. 

As regards my highest records to date since October 1st I have 105, 
98, oi, 90, 98, 91, 90, 99. 95. and a number of 8o’s. 

All the pullets referred to above were selected by you, either for trap- 
nesting or as breeders, the former you rung white and the breeders blue, 
of the breeders there were twenty-four in all, but I cut out the one which has 

proved no good. _ . , 

The pullets selected by you for breeding pen 1 have averaged . since October 
lit to date , 68 2 eggs each , and those you selected for breeding pen 2 have 
averaged exactly 83 each, but these figures are not quite fair to you, for the 

E ullcts you chose for pen 1 had in many cases laid in August and September 
efore I began to trap-nest and quite half 0/ them did a pretty thorough 
moult in November. Most of them arc now laying much larger eggs in 
consequence of the rest. ... . , t , 

As regards the nullets which you advised me to keep for laying they have 
also done extremely well, considering they have all been together in a large 
flock, out in all weathers on absolutely sodden ground and fed on a non- 
stimulating mash. Since February 1st the number # in the house has been 
185, and the lowest daily total of eggs from them since that day was 104. 
I usually get from no to 120, and the weather has been consistently 

know that the foregoing figures are not record-breaking, but I do not 
force my birds but go for stamina and vigour. / have had a perfect bill ’ of 
health since you were here, two adults only have died, one of them being 
caught in a rabbit wire and the other had a broken egg inside her. 

I nave a few very nice chicks out — between 600 and 700— and though they 
are always up to their hocks in mud and rain they are very strong and 
hearty. I think I have made some strides forward in the # matter of colour. 

I am most grateful to you for your selection of my birds and for your 
advice. Your Score-card System must be sound if such good results can be 
obtained as / have experienced — the trouble is, how many people can 
handle a bird properly? I’m sure I can’t, but I hope to some day. 

With many thanks. . 

Yours very truly, 

R. C. B. Lethbridge. 
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You will see from the letter that many of the early-hatched 
pullets moulted, as they usually do, whlch ‘s ta winter 
records but at the same time if I am pleased with a bird i 
utilise her as a breeder. All were fed for quality of egg and 
not quantity, as should be the case with breeders N f e > “P ar ‘ 
from production , how things panned out for 
that 600 to 700 chicks are reported out already by February 
22nd. A perfect bill of health with only two deaths (acci- 
dental) among the adults. Seventy-four pullets of the eighty- 
nine have finished their three winter months of production since 

the first egg , and the average is 58 eggs per blT J*' 0T " ear . ly 
per month per bird for three winter months. This despite all 
moulting, etc. One bird laid only one egg and naturally the 
critics or inexperienced would say that had damned the hand 
grading. Naturally that first egg she laid sent her wrong 
internally, and she would have been discovered later on when 
refusing to come up to the food-trough at feeding-time. 

I advocate, as I have so often declared, the use of my 
hand-grading system, first, to pick out 4 trappable pullets 
and thus save labour, etc. What is more, I study reproduction 
from the start before I know a pullet s record, and trap-nest 
only those that will be of use as breeding hens and strain- 
builders when they have done their laying. 

Secondly, I advocate the use of my handling system for all 
who cannot trap-nest, and here is a case where in one day 1 
picked out the 1923 and likely 1924 breeders, and you can 
see what they have laid by trap-nest. Had they not been 
trapped, how far would I have been from sound matings made 
solely by experienced hand-grading? The hatching results 
you may judge by their reproductive returns, because only one 
other mated pen is catalogued, and that of untrapped pullets 
picked for frames and size of egg. Am / not conscientious 
in advocating and teaching my handling system through my 
score-card ? 

As I go to press, Major Lethbridge sends me a full report of 
the six winter months' laying of the pullets I selected by 
handling : — 

Tiverton, 

April 9th, 1923* 

.... The 28 breeding pullets for 1923 were housed in separate breeding 
houses, and the 60 pullets for 1023 trapping and 1924 breeding m a UocK 
with free ranges and house 20 ft. by 16 ft. Trapping started on October 
1st, and the records go to March 31st. Most of the February-hatche 
pullets were in lay in August and September, and in consequence mouitea 
in November and December, reducing the average considerably. 

The average of the whole 88 pullets by actual trap-nest for the six winter 
months is gw eggs per bird. Taking the number of days in lay the total 
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is 12,789 (since first egg in each case), with number of eggs 8,022, or a daily 
percentage of production in each case of 62 7 per cent. 

Of 28 birds, which laid 100 eggs or over in the six winter months, only 
6 have been in lay for the whole period. 

28 pullets laid over 100 eggs within the period. 

10 ,, ,, ,, 90 since first egg. 

15 n »» »» m »» )) 

1 5 n »* )» »» *» »» 

9 >* >» n OO ,, ,, >» 

11 ,, ,, under 60 ,, ,, ,, 

Only 25 have laid less than s o per cent, production since the first egg. 

As regards those pullets picKed for laying, the average was 17 eggs in 
January, 17 in February, and 192 in March, or 53 eggs each for the three 
months in a flock of over a hundred. Only one bird lost (other than by 
accident), viz.. No. 8, which laid 65 eggs in three days less than three 
months and then broke an egg inside her. 

I have over 1,500 chicks now and have finished hatching for the year — 
all splendidly healthy, and some weigh 3 lb. already. 

R. C. B. Letiiubidgr. 

Had all the 88 pullets I picked out of the 500 been due to 
lay from October the average would have been higher, but, as 
it was, these 88 pullets averaged 91 eggs for the six zuinter 
months. Naturally, for breeders in 1923 I made full use of 
February pullets, knowing they would moult later, but sound 
reproduction was obtained, as witness 1,500 vigorous young- 
sters out as a season’s operation from only three small breeding 
pens. They included, too, 300 April chickens hatched out 
especially for Laying Tests starting next autumn, showing 
that reproduction was maintained in addition to laying. All 
birds were especially picked as handling to my ideal as breeder- 
layers. Forty cockerels averaged 4 lb. at 16 weeks. 

Visits to Nests : No Eggs. — Elsewhere in this volume 1 
have referred to hens that visit the nest-box and never lay. 
Just as I close for press I have received the following letter 
from Mrs. B. Buckle — the successful breeder of Reds — which 
is the first occasion I have had confirmation of my own dis- 
coveries. I publish her letter, and you will see that one of her 
hens laid only one or two eggs in 1922, although constantly 
visiting the nest-box. Starting her 1923 laying season this 
hen went off with five eggs weekly. Being an exhibition Red 
she happened to be kept on, for which I am very pleased, as 
so many critics are apt to fall heavily on any new discoveries 
J make. During 1922 this hen was either making giant yolks 
and absorbing the fluid yolk-matter as it dropped into the 
abdomen, or she was just making yolks and absorbing them 
back again without the yolk-casings bursting and letting out 
the contents. The moult gave a resting-period fo ovary, and 
after the moult she came into lay again as a normal hen. 
One can be pardoned for pointing out how little is known of 
the " Hen from Within,’* but I hope in time to fathom ALL its 
interesting problems. 
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68, Hazlehurst Brow, 

Daisy Mill, 

• Bradford, 

February 18th, 1923. 

Dear Mr. Powell-Owen, 

You will remember me telling you the other week at Bradford Show about 
a pullet which only laid one or two eggs last year and never deposited the 
goods again, though frequenting the nests— capacity but not capability. 

I thought you would be interested to hear she is still laying five a week, 
and we have two batches of chicks from her; eight from eleven— the hen 
crushing one a fortnight ago — and to-day ten out of eleven the eleventh 
being crushed with the broody sitting too tightly In fact 1 had to change 
her, as she had two others with all the shell otf them and I was afraid she 

would crush the lot. ... . .# 

We have four under another hen and nearly another sitting ready, so 11 
she laid at the same rate last year what a number of eggs she must have 
consumed. No wonder she had such a sheen on her ! , 

It was a good thing we did not kill her, as she is bred from a hen that 
won the 44 Cadbury Brown Bowl ” at the club Show, and reported by the 
Feathered World as being the best pullet exhibited. # # . 

We arc hoping great things from her, as the first sitting was sired by 
the 2nd club Show B.B. and the second sitting by the 5th Dairy cockerel. 

We have chosen a couple of utility pens, all good coloured birds as near 
like our Bradford 3rd pullet as we could get them, and mated to cockerels 
from a 250-large egg hen, so are hoping to build up a strain of good layers 

and winners. . 

\ours sincerely, 

(Mrs.) B. Buckle. 


Production and Reproduction. — The Guernsey cow is 
often quoted as proof that in-breeding or line-breeding does 
not mean a loss of stamina* But when recently visiting 
Guernsey I was able to get first-hand information concerning 
this beautiful “ utility ” cow. How well she answers to 
utility and beauty, to be sure. For over a hundred years the 
law has forbidden the importation of any live cattle into Idle 
island, so that the Guernsey has been bred within the existing 
strains there. Note, however, how well breeders keep to the law 
of the survival of the fittest. No bull can be used for service 
until he is over fifteen months old, and then he has to be 
passed by the Stud Book committee, and his dam must be 
present at such inspection. Again, the dam’s and sire’s dam’s 
production must be registered, so that reproduction as well as 
production are concentrated upon in the official testing-out. 
I commend the same ideals to poultry-breeders, because too 
many put into pen I the layers of the most eggs (producers) as 
if they were the best birds. What of reproduction ? Keep 
strictly to the pullet that lays well for longevity and is yet 
good enough in frame and construction to make a nice breeding 
hen after the production. Keep up vigour at all costs; breed 
well and kill well; and never trap-nest with your eyes shut. 
The eye and the hand are the brains of the trap-nest, and all 
three are essential to stockbreeding. 

Guernsey is now taking a live interest in utility poultry, 
and in February, 1923, when I visited the island to give a 
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poultry lecture, I was the guest of the Utility Poultry Council 
of the Royal Guernsey Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
consisting of Miss R. G. Peek, Messrs. C. B. Blampied, 
F. F. Peek, H. W. Barnsley, F. W. Bichard, W. J. Dorey, 
H. Le Page, H. B. T. Boucher, and F. Brooke. I was 
motored to very many farms during my three days’ stay, 
and, like Denmark, roup was unknown, and, again like Den- 
mark, one mammoth incubator was installed. With a popula- 
tion of around 40,000, and an island ten miles by five miles, 
one will be able to watch the new industry develop. The 
members run a Laying Test and have utility poultry classes, 
and it may be decided to have so many stockbreeders who will 
trap-nest and a given number of commercial egg-farmers, and 
to encourage the small poultry-keepers to go for utility and 
beauty, which would mean an extra channel of demand for 
utility birds for showing as well as laying. I visited Mr. 
H. W. Barnsley — who is a dairy farmer and tomato grower — 
and he had 500 layers, reporting excellent profits. He is rely- 
ing on hand-selection for his breeding liens, buying in reliable 
stock cockerels. Messrs. Ogicr Brothers — also successful 
farmers — are adding a commercial egg side. Mr. Barnsley 
won the Laying Test with White Wyandottcs, and in showing 
him the ideal type to aim at I picked what happened to be the 
best layer in the Test. Mr. F. Brooke — the secretary of the 
Utility Poultry Club — is adding poultry in a large way, while 
Mr. Boucher — who won an English Laying Test — specialises in 
Reds and Khaki Campbell ducks. Mr. Dorey specialises in 
White Wyandottes of Mr. Leslie Williams’ strain, and Mr. 
Le Page is also increasing his poultry stock on his farm. Mr. 
Bichard — the Test manager — is often over in this country for 
poultry events. 

Already one trap-nesting station is established, and here I 
saw some splendid utility White Wyandottcs. I refer to Miss 
R. G. Peek’s Dclancey Poultry Farm. While staying as the 
guest of Mr. Gervase F. Peck — who has planned a clever poultry 
plant on labour-saving lines for his daughter — I hand-graded 
all the hens and pullets and marked the best for 1923 and 1924 
breeding seasons. After the grading, the trap-records of the 
birds were examined and I found I had placed in pen 1 hens 
with the records of 464 (in just over two years) — which would 
be the best trap-record hens in the island ; and others with 
records for pullet year and up to February 26th of second 
season of 285 eggs, 314, 332, 273, and 333. And to make up 
pullets with high winter records to date. Two pullets I graded 
out in Reds laid seventeen and twenty-three eggs respectively 
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for the winter months to February 26th. I endeavoured while 
making my tour to leave a “ key ” bird for each poultry- 
keeper to study closely and to keep to as an ideal. While 
visiting the Vauxbelets Agricultural College with Mr. Granier 
(the director) and Brother Firme (the vice-president) I noticed 
vines in the poultry runs for shade, and the fowls were enjoying 
the insides of the stems of moellier — a French cabbage which 
might interest poultry-keepers here. The capacious stem is 
full of succulent matter. A visit was also paid to Mr. E. de 
Garis’ farm, where Guernseys were the main line, he being 
responsible for all registrations, etc. And at Mr. William 
Mauger’s we had a change to orchids, bulbs, and flowers. 
Guernsey is a land of agricultural activity, the thousands of 
glass-houses in the island being in ideal preparation for the 
season’s crops of tomatoes, figs, grapes, etc. Fields upon fields 
of bulbs and flowers were a pleasant set-off to the number of 
glass-houses which dotted every estate. The largest glass-house 
I saw was 500 ft. long and 30 ft. wide at Mr. Gervase F. 
Peek’s vineries. 


Another Problem Solved. — As I go to press I am able to 
report in brief the solution to another problem. The hen which 
constantly lays half-ounce eggs minus yolks, but containing 
albumen, has a functioning ovary, the yolks dropping into the 
body and being absorbed as in the “ never-layer.” Albumen 
is secreted in the oviduct and shelled. 

Recently a hen demonstrated upon at a lecture possessed two 
ovaries and two oviducts. Another hen had infantile ovary 
and oviduct and masculine headgear. 
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Abdomen, dropped, 3, 120, 122, 125, 
158, 101 , 190, 205, 31*5 empty, 
150; full, 52, 60, 70, 76, 77. *26, 
132, 143, 172, 185 ; handling at, 48, 
40. 50, 51. 69. 122. 191, 103; 
obstacles in, 46, 54, 81, 120, 125, 
1 0 1 -3 . 273, 303-5 5 that exhausts, 

IQI. 

Abdominal, capacity, 68, 69, 122-3, 
M3. *44. *47. *61, 163, 164; 

dropsy, 81, 120, 125, 193; dropsy, 
test for, 35 ; fluff, stained, 48, 157, 
158; muscles, 120. 

Absorption of yolks, 17, 19, 37, 49. 

88, 129, 270-1, 304. 

Activity, 112-3. 

Addled eggs, 105-6. 

Age of stock, 194-5- 
Aged stock and quality, 47. 74. 08, 
*86, ig 5. 281, 307-9. 

Ailing birds, locating, 27, 56, 103, 
*30. *50, *57-9. *81, 191-2, 195. 
Albumen, 82, 88, 223. 320. 

Ancona’s head, model, 75. 

Appetites, size of egg, 172, 177. 
Artificial methods, 88. 

Australorps, 115, 153, 221. 

Aylesbury ducks, 205. 


Back, 5*. 66, 70-3, 12a, 126, 143. 
*45, 152-4. *50, 158. *61, 166, 172; 
tilted, 157. 

Backyard conditions, 64. 
Backyarder, 21 1, 273, 285. 

Balance, 180. 

Bantams, utility, 106, 197. 202, 280; 

bantamisation, 80, 92. 
Barnevelders, 1 13. 

Beak, 74-6, 112, 143-4. 160, 166, 180. 
Blisters, 152. 

Blood, new, 156; disorders, 91. 
Bone, 76, 87, 112, i*5, 126, 143 4. 
166, 180; enlarged, 152: setting in, 
13.2, 144, *57. *75, *78. 

Brain, 47. 

Breast, 75. **2-3. 

Breast-bones, 112; crooked, 121. 123, 
1601, iqi ; hen with two, 273; to 
pelvis, 122, 147, *6*. *64, 178; 
type m, *20-*, 121, 125. 144. *47. 
1601 ; well-fleshed, 77, 132, 134, 
*45. *48-9. *83- 


Breeder-layers, 70, 79. Si, 85, 87, 02. 
94, 1 13. *40, 143. MO. *80, 182, 
187, 193 ; test of, 3*5- 

Breeding, age, 98; close, 155; hen, 
80-1, 85, 87, 92, 94-5. * *3, * * 5* 
174, 187, 193; pullets for, 93. 

Breeding stock, care of, 93, 96, 98; 
upsetting, 24, 60, 100. 

Bronchial troubles, 25, 124. *50, 

*589. *66, 192. 

Broods, early, 105. 

Broodiness, curing, 13, 21, 59; coops 
for broodies, 14 ; advantages of, 
14, 94; recording, 184; types of 
broodies, 67, 75, 176. 

Buff Orpington ducks, 205-6. 

Bumble foot, 30, 152. 

Buttercups, Sicilian, 11S. 


Canker of vent, 158. 

Capability, meaning of, 66, 74, 120, 
140, 145. 187-8, 303; v. capacity, 
85, 92, 123, 164-5. *75. 208; in 
males, 164, 166. 

Capacity, abdominal v. general, 61, 
04-6, 69, 165; meaning of, 66, 68, 
r 13, 121, 174-5. *88; measuring, 
122-4. 126-7. 

Carriage, 112, 145. *57. *59. *66, 
180, 204. 

Carry a fowl, to, 52, 58. 

Catarrh, 124. 

Catch a fowl, to, 51, 56, 59, 143 5 
catching-box, 54, 143; net, 54. 

Chicks, feeding, 129: grading, no; 
handling, 49: robust, 26, 105-6, 
no, 124, 132, 145, 180; to dispatch 
day-old, 129; to kill weakly, 128; 
weakly, 26, 105-6, no, 128, 140, 
145, 166; yolk absorption, 49. 

Cloaca, prolapse of, 28, 53. 

Cloacitis, 157-8, 181. 

Coarseness, 114-5. 

Cock-hen, the, 32, 37. 38; West- 
minster or Daily Mail , 32, 296, 
306, 307. 

Cockerel-box, 102, 107. 

Cockerel-breeders, 44. 86, 92, 115, 
186. 

Cockerels, early hatched, 100. 

Colds, 45. 55-6, 124, 135-6, *39. *47-8, 
*50; egg-production and, 22. 
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Colour, breeding for, 167. 

Combs, 43-4, 67, 74, 103, isg, 162, 
168-g, ig2. 

Commercial egg-farming, 85. 
Conditioning, breeders, gg, 1003, 
108, isg; layers, 1, 22, 59, 70, 74, 
77, 101, 132, 134, I3g, 145, >49. 
>77, 273- 

Constipation, 158. 

Corns, 152. 

Critics, 40-1, in, 124, 165, 208, 267. 
Crop-compaction, 27, 44. 

Crossbreds, 142, 168. 

Cross-checking on P.-O. system, 111. 
Crowing, 167. 

Cyst, 11, 17, 48, 54- 


Dead-in-shcll, 105-6. 

Deformities, 66, 80, 120, 131, 145, 
148-g, 152-4, 180, 188. 

Denmark, methods in, 262. 

Depth of body, frontal, 124, 166, 
175. >8o. 

Diarrhoea, 48, 122, 158, 181. 
Digestion, capacity for, 70, 76; 

disorders of, 24, 50, 138. 
Disinfectants, Izal, 101, 137, 138, 
M9- 

Docility, 25-6, 46-7, 52, 57, 63, 74. 
100, 1 16, 1 18-g, 145-6, 167, igg, 
204. 

Drakes, selecting, i6g, igg, 205, 207 ; 

v. ducks, 81. 

Draughts, 136-7. 

Drinking water, 93, 173, 177. 
Dropsy, abdominal, 81, 130; test for, 

35,- 

Ducks, ailments, 150, 157, 181, ig2; 
catching, 59; handling, 125, 198 ; 
ponds, 30; trapping, 59, 200; 
utility, ig8; visits at night, 59; 
white eggs, 169. 

Dummy eggs, 137. 


Early layers, 133, 143, 173. 

Egg-eating, 29, 47, 137; tests for 
>37. 

Egg-production, stopping, 21. 

Egg-strains, so-called, 79. 

Eggs, blood on, 158; colour, 91 
care of hatching, 104 ; expulsion 
120; feeling for, 13, 2g, eg, xgx 
germs in, 12; hatching, 82, 88-9 
92-3, 96, 173 ; in abdomen, 16-8, 46 
54. 81, 120, 193; in oviduct, 15 
48, 59. 72, 121, 193, 269, 270 
minus yolks, 222, 320 ; size of, 66 
70, 77, 79, 83, So, 1 14, 143, 172 
>75. >77, 207; soft, 29, 47, 49, 70 
90-1, 120, 137-8, 158; stale, 12, 120 
269, 270; tainted, 137; testing 
12 ; white ducks’, 169. 

Environment, ducks, 59, 207 ; hens 
63-4, 82, 98, 113, 173, 192. 

Epidemics, 66. 

Excrement, retention of, 7, 28, xao 


Externals from male, 44, 66, 167-8. 
Eye, 46-7, 74. >45, >59. >62, 166, 
192; cold in, 137, 150; litter in, 
56; reading the, 191. 

Eyesight, test for, 137. 


Face, 74, 166, 281. 

Farm, buying a, 31, 191 ; conditions 
on, 64. 

Fat, internal, 3, 6, 16, 24, 26, 38, 54, 
70, 74, 77, 9> , 99. >oo-i, 122, 139, 
>49, >59, 173, >77, >90-1, 271; in 
diet, 102 ; v. yolks, 38, I3g, 271. 

Feather, 69, 75-6, 86, 103, 115, 126, 
>45, >54. >58, 166, 1 7> ; backward 
in, gg, 102. 

Feeding, breeders, 92-4, gg ; matur- 
ing pullets, 132, 137-8, 147, 177; 
methods, 15, 63, 129; size of egg, 
172, 177; types altered by, 42, 82, 
140, 190-1, 205, 312. 

Fertility and infertility, 71, og, ico, 
>03, 105, 108, 120, 123, 164, i66 f 
>7>- 

Fight, pullets that, 117; males, 
107-8. 

Finger-measurements, 68, 72-3. 

Finished articles, 71, 77, 81, 92,112, 
1 13, 140, 144, >75, >83, >88; in 
males, 163, 170, 188. 

First egg, 158. 

Flock-averages, 30, 63, 89, 128, 189, 
192. 

Flying over, 58. 

Foster-mothers. 129. 

Frame, loss of, 173, 175, 177, 182, 
187-9, >9>, >93-4, >99. 207. 

Gases in system, 138. 

Gizzards, 70, 161 ; hen with two, 273. 

Grading, August, 179, 182, 184-6; 
breeders, 24; December, 194; 
experiences, 80; February, 1, 139, 
183; foodstuffs, 63; June, 45. 47; 
maturing pullets, 133 ; moulters, 
184-5, passengers, i8g, igo, 192; 
seasons, 178; second year, 190; 
spring, 91 ; stock, 134-5 5 when to 
do, 195: young stock, 131. 

Grain feeding, 13, 28, 138, 177. 

Grass, long wet, 48, 130, 158. 

Green food and size of egg, 173, 
>77. 

Grit, size of, 27. 

Growths, 152, 157. 

Guernsey, methods in, 318. 


Handling, at abdomen, 48-51, 122 
chicks, 49 ; colds, 45, 222 

deformities, 152 ; egg-types, 40, 
42, 48, 61, 63; lessons, 111-2, 176, 
274, 283 ; light, 22, 25, 45, 135, 
* 39 ,. >48, 158, x8o, 182, 222; 

mating by, 302, 3x2; out of lay, 
178; poor laying, 48; sale, 44; 
times for, 55, j?8-oo, X34; v . trap- 
nests, 38, 63, 88, 93, 15s, 158, X 74 . 
* 88 - 9 , 2 X 3 - 5 . 27 *. 


»• 
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HatchabilUy, 66, 83, 92-3, 95, 105-6. 

Hatching, early, 105; late, 173. 

Head-carriage, peculiar, 159. 

Head points, 37, 46, 66, 74, 1x5, 162, 
166, 168-9, 191. 

Heart, 3, 56, 71-2, 121, 124, 127, 
158, 161. 

Heart-shaped, 113, 145, 166, 171, 

179 . 

Hemorrhage, internal, 28. 

Hen-hospital, 56, 139, 181. 

Hens from pullets, telling, 194. 

Hens per male, 100, 108. 

Hogan and egg-types, 61, 65, 77. 

Hold a fowl, how to, 51, 58, 68, 
72-3, 1 13, 122, 126, 179. 

Hoppers, position of, 159. 

House, advantages of double, 97, 
185. 

House, catching hens in, 53. 

Housing and egg-production, 88, 
*07, 135-6; breeders, 96, 102; 

maturing pullets, 135-6. 


Incubate, eggs to, 82, 88, 92-3, 96, 

r , 7 2 * 

Incubators, troublesome, 104, 129. 
Indian Game, 126. 

Indian Runner ducks, 202. 
Indigestion, chronic, 129. 

Internal laying, 17, 36-7. 43. 46, 
48-9 . 270-1, 304, 317. 320. 
International use of P.-O. score- 
card, 258. 

Intestinal disorders, 103, 120-r, 128, 
138, 158, 161. 

Iris, 74, 145, 159. 

Irritating food, 48. 

Isolation hospital, 58, 13Q. 


aundice, 189. 

udging, consistency in, 170, 288, 
291, 294 • hints when, 292-3. 

June, grading in, 45, 47. 


Keel, deformity at, r6i-2. 

Khaki Campbell ducks, 199, 200. 

Knock-kneed, 126, 145. 

Labour, 90. 

Large-flock matings, 108, 117. 

Lay, handling for commencement to, 
20, 4Q. 77. *32, 135-8. 143-5. 147. 
149. 158, *73. 175. 177-8, 193. 

Lay, handling for end of, 20, 69. 

Lay, handling for in, 35-6. 

Lay, scoring out of, 178. 

Layers, the, 70, 77, 81, 92, 193; 
low-grade, 75. 

Laying, internal, 17. 36. 43. 46, 
48-9, 270-1, 304, 317. 320; main- 
tenance of, 66, 82, 89, 156, 170, 
173. 177. 187. 189; organs, 6, iq, 
5*. 

Leghorns, measurements of, T47. 


Legs, catching by, 51, 58-9; length 
°L 48, 52, 72, 76, 103, 1 12, 126, 
*43. 145. 158, 166, 171, 180; loss 
of, 7; width between, 51, 71, 126, 
*43. *45. *66, 176. 

I.icc, 101, 1 40- 

Light, handling, 22, 25, 45. *35. *39. 
148, 158, 180, 182, 222. 

Litter, 130, 137. 

Liver, disorder, 158-9: rupture of, 
28; scrofulous, 161. 

Longevity, ri4, 120-1, 123, 185-7, 
*95, 254. 2S1, 205, 307. 

Lung action, 124. 


Magpie ducks, 293. 

Male and externals, 44, 66, 167-8; 
care of, 90. *00-3, 107, *40, *58-9; 
grading, 163-4, *78; hens per, 100, 
108; precocious 163; selection of, 
60, 71, 74-5, 80-1, 84, 86-7, 103, 
106, 117, *23, 127, *3*. *52-4, *50, 

160, 163. *66-7, 160, 17*. *75-6, 

187, 194; spiteful, 60: yellow- 

topped, 167. 

Masculine characters, 32, 37-8, 152. 
Mash, for tea, 13, 28, 138; wet v. 
dry, 138. 

Mating, 25, 100, 103, 105-6, 152, 

181, 186-8; and observation, 81; 
beef males, 194 ; by handling, 
*86-8, 302, 312; large-flock, 108, 
1 17 ; males at, 60, 100. 

Maturing pullets, 132, 134, 136-8, 

143-4. *40. 150, 158, 173, 178, 183. 
Measurements, 122 4, 134, 143-4, *47, 

161, 178; for size of egg, 172. 
Medium hens, 80-2, 113-4, *74, 187. 
Milk for crop compaction, 27. 
Mineral salts, 93. 

Mopish hens, 101, 195. 

Moultcrs, 69. 76, 1 19, 130; early v. 
late, 35. 05 . 184, *86; grading, 
46, 47, 184-5, 191 ; management, 
96, 99, 101 , 185. 


Neck, 74 ; catch ducks by, 59. 
Nest-boxes, position of, 48, 137 ; 

type*, 56-7. . 

Nesting material, 90, 137. 

“ Nevcr-layers,” 17, 36, 43. 46, 48-0, 
270-1, 304, 317, 320. 

Night, handling hens at, 58, 116, 118. 
Non-laying, visits to nests, 36, 270-1, 
304. 3*7, 320. 

Nostrils, 150, 159. 

Number of eggs, 66, 74, 83, 92. 


Observation of fanciers, 94. 

Onions, 137. 

Ovarian organs, 7, 17, 19, 132, 161 ; 

disorders, n, 46, 51, 161. 

Ovary, dormant, 19. 20. 
Overcrowding, 45. 
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Overfat condition, i6, 70, 74, 91, 99, 
1001, 138, 149, 159, 173, 177, igo. 
Oviduct, dormant, ig ; hen with 
dual, 320; prolapse of, 28, 53. 


Parson’s nose, 157, 159. 

Pedigree breeding, 88, 91. 

Pelvis arch, width of, 70, 77, 127, 
143-4, > 66 , 170, 172, 174-7- 

Pelvis bones, 77, 138, 144-5, >85 ; 
egg-types, 42, 61, 64-5, 77; hand- 
ling at, 193 ; space between, 123, 
144, 172, 174, 267; type in, 157, 
161-2, 170, 172, 174. 

Pens, training, 170. 

Perches, 136, 152, 161 ; high, 28, 30. 

Personal side, 42, 57, 82, 135, 205. 

Pigment test, 183-6, 194. 

Poisoning, internal, 24, 120. 

Post-mortem, to make, 2. 

Powell-Owcn score-card, 61-2, 111, 
209, 258, 267, 273. 

Production v. reproduction, 92-3, 96, 
188, 315, 318. 

Prolapse, 28, 53. 

Pullets, handling of, 49; for stock, 
97; for Tests, 102, 138; wintering 
°f> 21-2, 101, 107, 119, r3o, 132, 
136-8, 143-5, 147, 158, 173, 175, 
177-8, 193; as early breeders, 93. 

Pullet breeders, 44. 

Pullet-year records, 42, 63, 185. 

Pupil, 74, 145, 159, 166. 

Purchasing stock, when, 22, 45, 84. 
106, 109, 138, 156, 186, 191,' 194. 


Quality v. quantity, 3g, 79, 82, 88, 
90, 97, 109, 175- 
Quill-bound, 102. 


Readability, 66, 83, 92-3, 97, 105-6. 

Receptacles for dispatch, 151. 

Recording, home and Test, 151 ; visits 
to nests, 13, 270-1, 304, 317, 320; 
without trap-nests, 13, 29, 183-4. 

Rejected pens at Tests, 150. 

Removing stock, 137, ig5, 222. 

Reproduction v. production, 92-3, 
96, 188. 315, 318. 

Rings and grading, 56-9, 143, 179, 
wi. 183-5, iQ5, 201. 

Roach-backed, 152, 154, 156, 161. 

Roup, 55, 8o-i, 124, 136, 150, 181, 
222. 

Rumplcss, 159. 

Runs, catching hens in, 58-9. 

Runs, material for, 31. 


Sale, handling and care for, 44, 109, 

„ *40, 15 1. *57-0- 

Salts, Glauber’s, 138. 

Schedules for incubation, 105 ; for 
winter laying, 133, 143, i 7g . 


Score-card, the Powell-Owen, 61-2, 
hi , 209, 258, 267, 273- 
“ Score-card Marvel, * 244-5. 
Score-card Shows, Danish, 262. 
Score-carded birds, 75, chaps. 23-26. 
Score-carding of males, 178. 

Sexes, separating, 47, 130. 

Shanks, 76, 112, 143, 145, 166, 180, 
183-5 ; deformities, 160. 

Shell, texture of, 70. 

Shelters, 130. 

Show-pen, removing birds from, 52, 
54,. 57- 

Showing utility birds, 268, 288. 
Sinews, 76. 

Single-combed Wyandottes, no. 
Single-pen testing, 63, 118. 

Sittings, dispatch of, 104. 

Size of egg, 172. 

Size on hen’s side, 84, 86. 

Skull, 74, 145. 

Soft eggs, 29, 47, 49, 70, 90-1, 120, 
158. 

Specialising, 155. 

Spiteful males, 60. 

Spreading disease, 181-2. 

Spurs on hens, 17, 38, 43, 191. 

Spurs, to remove, 108. 

Squirrel tail, 152-3. 

Stamina, 66, 71, 75, 79. 112, 124, 140, 
>43, 155, 150, 166, 177, 180, 188. 
Standards, utility, 267-8. 

Stock, robust, 26, 66; weakly, 26, 
5«, 109. 

Stones in runs, 31. 

Struggle, when hens, 54. 

Sun and shade, 98. 

Superfine quality, 81. 

Sussex, utility type of, 75. 
Symmetry, 157, 166, 180, 204. 

Table, cockerels for, 193, 317; con- 
dition for, 1, 46, 77, 134, 183. 185, 
191-2. 

Tail, carriage of, 66, 152-4, 159, 160, 
166, 202 ; catching by, 53 ; squirrel, 
152-3 ; wry, 109, 152-3, 202. 
Temperament, 25-6, 46. 52, S7, 63, 
74, 100, 116, 118-9, 145-7, 199. 204. 
Testing eggs, 12. 

Tests, handling, 118, 121, 125, 154, 
192, 196, 279, 283, chaps. 23-26. 
Tests, care of pullets for, 102, 138-0, 

146- 7, 150; dispatch to, 140-1, 

147- 8, 150-2, 158, 177; late start of, 

94, 146, 177, 222; lottery of, 11, 
140-2, 151, 222, 226, 231 ; successes 
at, chaps. 23-24 ; selecting for, 20-1, 
83, 115-6, 127-8, 131-2, 139, 140. 
143-5, 148, 157-8, 160-1, 172, 

177-8, rejected pens from, 150. 

Tests and Utility Shows, 278. 
Texture, 85-6, 89, 92, 140, 145, 164. 

182-3, 187. 204. 

Thighs, withered, 152. 
Toe-punching, 186. 

Toes, 112, 145, 160; crooked, 31, 
160; test for crooked, 160. 
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Tonic, 137. 

Tottenham Society’s example, 210. 
Training pens, 170. 

Trap-nest, removal of birds from, 
54* 56, 59, 116, 157* 181. 
Trap-nest v. handling, 38, 48, 63, 
88, 93, 125, 155, 174, 1 8S-9, 213-5. 

271- 

Trnp-nest records, reading, 64, 75, 
125, 174* 214. 

Trap-nesting in pullet year, 29, 90, 
.03* 309; 

1 rap-nesting, selecting pullets for, 
128, 131-2, 149, 152, 179* 180, 190. 
1 raps, training ducks to, 59. 

I reading of hens, 39. 

Tuberculosis, 25, 182. 

Tumours, 152. 

Types, 81, 83, 85-6, 92, 96, 112; 
handling for egg, 40, 42, 61, 63* 
77; eggs, 89; undesirable, 103, 
114-6, 120, 123, 126, 145-6. 148, 
152-4, 158, 164, 166, 171, 177. IQI. 


Underfeeding, 172-3. 

Ungraded flocks, 223-4. 

Utility and beauty, 212, 215, 256, 
262. 

Utility Poultry Societies, 210, 272. 
Utility Shows, 21 1, 215-6, 263, 267, 

272, 274. 
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Vent 70, 77 . 147, 149. 157. 17*. 174. 

176, l8l, l 85 - 6 . 

Vent disorders, 157-S, 1S1. 

Walk, ix 2, 145, 157, 159, 180, 204. 
Warm-weather hints, 55. 

Wattles, 66 , 74. 

Weight, 78, 8<, 87, in, 1 14. 149. 

175, 180, 188, 103-4. 

Weight of egg, 89, 114, 172, 175. 

177, .187. 

Wheezing, 158, 192. 

White plumage, 167. 

Wing, catching by, 53. 

Winter eggs, 46. 

Wintering the pullets. 21-2, 101, 107, 

1 19. 130, 132, 1308, 143-5, 147, 
158. 173. 175. 177-8. 193. 

Wry tail, 109, 152-3. 202. 
Wyandottes, Columbian, 121, 123 ; 
measurements of, 147 ; single- 
combed, no; type in, 75, 153. 

Yolklcss eggs, 223, 320. 

Yolks, absorption of, 17, 10, 37, 49, 
88, rag ; coagulated, 15, 16, 40, 54. 
304-5; giant, 37; quality of, 88; 
manufacture of, 0. >0. 40. 50. 7>- 
Young stock, care of, 08, 102, 107, 
iiq, 128. 150. 173. 177, *83; 

catching, 58; grading, ioq, 128, 

143-5, >63. t7o, 17&9, 182. 
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SOUND CHICKEN REARING. 


D URING the past 25 years much has been written for 
and against the advantages to be derived from the 
“ dry system ” of feeding chickens. Our grandfathers, 
aye, and even our fathers, used to occupy a good deal of their 
time during the hatching season in boiling up eggs and mixing 
bread crumbs for starting the youngsters in life. But those 
times have passed, and now we have the universally adopted 
law of feeding day-old chicks from the shell on dry food. 
By adopting this system, labour is lessened, time is saved, and 
there is no necessity for mixing meals and feeding the chicks 
every two or three hours. Furthermore, there is no danger of 
the food becoming fermented or going sour, which is the 
cause of the worst forms of diarrhoea and indigestion, with 
their subsequent ills and finally the death of the chicks. 

No doubt in the hands of careful and experienced poultry- 
keepers, wet-mash-fed chickens will thrive and do well, but 
in the majority of cases the food usually becomes a sloppy 
mess. Thrown down on a dirty ground, the chickens 
immediately scramble for it. Then it is that the weaker 
chickens get very little, while the stronger ones gulp it down, 
dirt included. Their crops become quickly filled, and the 
food thus swallowed rapidly begins to ferment, and instead 
of growing up strong and hardy birds they become puny 
miserable little things, gradually dropping off one by one. 
By adopting the “ dry-feeding system,” each chick, backward 
and strong alike, will get its share of food, which is eaten 
naturally and slowly. It never becomes gorged, and digestion 
begins and goes on by slow degrees directly the food is picked 
up, and the crop of the chick, if opened, smells perfectly sweet, 
with no sign of fermentation. 

The grain buried in chaff gives the birds the exercise so 
essential to health, for a chick’s natural inclination is to scratch 
from the time it is able to stand upright, and the grain it will 
find is an inducement for it to continue so long as it is hungry ; 
therefore, keep them just on the hungry side and they will be 
at it all day, and thus their circulation will be quickened, their 
muscles strengthened, while they themselves will develop into 
thick-legged, sturdy, healthy, bound-to-live youngsters. 

In addition to all these advantages, the lessened labour and 
time gained enables the poultry-keeper to rear many more 



chicks, provided the necessary ground is available. For at 
least twenty-four hours after the chicks have emerged from the 
shell, no food should be supplied to them, because the yolk 
sac, which they absorb just before they are hatched, is in 
the process of digestion, and is providing them with the 
necessary nourishment during this time. Their first meal may 
be given buried in litter of finely cut clover, hay or chaff, 
which must always be perfectly dry. Dry sand or earth may 
be used but the former is preferable. Pure drinking-water is 
necessary, and fine flint grit to aid digestion. 

Armitage Bros., Ltd., of Nottingham, Eng., are the 
pioneers of the Dry-Food System of rearing chickens, having 
first introduced it in 1893, after several years’ experimenting, 
and since then it has become the most popular in England. 
We say, without hesitation, that ours is the best and cheapest 
method in the long run, as you will rear every chicken. 

Naturally, with the “ dry system ” of chick-feeding one 
must be very careful to use a properly blended mixture wherein 
all the ingredients have feeding value, arc sound and free 
from rubbish. Having originated the system of chick-rearing 
on the “ dry system ” exclusively, we have been very careful 
to prepare an ideal mixture of chick seeds and grains. In 
fact, Armitage’s Original Dry Chick Food is the best. 

Some poultry-keepers are always nervous of trying anything 
new, which is why a few continue to follow old methods. 
Hence we invite every reader to try our original “ dry system ” 
of rearing, being then guided by the results. It is surprising 
how many poultry-keepers neglect their chickens where the 
wet-mash system is adopted. To them the dry system must 
be a boon because of the great amount of labour it saves. Not 
only is one concerned on the wet-mash system with the labour 
of mixing up the meals and the preparation of the mash, but 
also in the scrupulous cleanliness of the mash-troughs. Con- 
siderable are the losses in broods of chicks due to the use of 
dirty and mash-stained troughs, so allowed because of the 
shortage of time and labour. One runs no such risks with the 
“ dry-food system.” 

There are many systems of chick-feeding, but having set 
out the innumerable advantages of Armitage’s original method 
we invite one and all to give it a fair trial. You can obtain 
Armitage’s Chicken Food from almost every corn merchant 
and grocer in England, but do safeguard your own interests 
when buying by insisting upon seeing the name and trade 
mark on every bag. We will gladly send you a sample and 
price list on receipt of a postcard to Messrs. Armitage Bros., 
Ltd., Castle Gate, Nottingham. Messrs. Armitage Bros., 
Ltd., have over a hundred challenge cups held by poultry 
societies for competition up and down the country. 



200 PRIZES 

IN 

15 MONTHS 

of showing is a record one might well be proud of. It is when one's birds 
compete at the best Shows against other breeders’ stock that one finds whether 
quality is high or low. Successes of my birds, therefore, speak for themselves. 

WYANDOTTES THAT 
ARE WYANDOTTES 

A keen specialty is made of UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES that 
arc REAL WYANDOTTES for type. Layers of large eggs and plenty 
of them. One quality — the best; one type — the right one. Utility 
with beauty. 

3rd, Crystal Palace Utility, 1921, and 1st and 
P.C. Utility Cup, Northumberland Heath, 1921, 
as a pullet, 1st P.C. Cup, Northumberland Heath ; 
ditto, Croydon ; 1st, Gold and Silver Medal, Barnet (reserve for Cup), 1922, 
as a hen. Laid 91 eg g s in 120 winter days as a pullet. She won 
POULTRY CLUB UTILITY CUP MANY TIMES and ONCE RESERVE. 
Was best bird in Show at Northumberland Heath as a pullet and again 
as a hen. 


HEN No. 1 




1st and Special, Wilts Co., at Melksham ; 1st and 
Special, Redruth; 2nd, Redhill, 1922. Laid 70 
first-grade eggs at Wye College 4 months* Winter 
Test before being shown. 

H Dozens of like records could be given, but the sample will suffice. 

My pen won 

2nd and N.U.P.S. Diploma, WYE WINTER TEST 

despite one pullet moulting, losing a cup by one point. 

H Send for my Catalogue to-day, as all pens arc set out in detail, with 
wins and photographs. 

Same high quality in 

BLACK, WHITE and GREY BRESSE 

LIGHT SUSSEX, CROAD LANGSHANS 

All birds trap-nested, and closely Eggs, chicks and stock birds in 

graded by “ Powell-Owen ” System. season. Mated pens a specialty. 


HEN No. 4 


J. S. FENWICK 

(P.C., N.U.P.S.. S.P.B.A., etc.) 


Gonville Bungalow P.F., 

, BUR STOW, HORLEY, 

SURREY. 




Rhode Island Reds 


— for UTILITY and COLOUR — 

MAJOR 

ROBERT C. B. LETHBRIDGE 

BROOMHILL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON 

B reeder of the highest class utility reds 

offers EGGS and STOCK from high-fecund birds. 

All breeding pens were specially selected by MR. 
POWELL-OWEN for frame, laying, stamina, utility, and 
breed characteristics, and are headed by 1st PRIZE- 
WINNING COCKERELS at Yeovil, Barnstaple, Tiverton, 
etc., and include winning females. 

R EMARKABLE trap-nest records are being made by 
these birds, particulars of which will be sent on 
application. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii SEE CHAPTER 26 miiiiiiiiiiiii 

for the trap records to date of the breeding stock selected 
by the author of this volume. 

X Note. — The pen of pullets entered from this 

farm for “THE FEATHERED WORLD” 
Laying Trials has led all pens of REDS for 
the first five months (winter) of the test. 

Rhode I. Red Pullet. 

Won 1st at Barnstaple under 
Mr. Wm. Runciman. Laid 71 
eggs from Oct. 1st to Dec. 

31st, less four days at show. 

Note the type of bird 
bred on the farm. 


THE FAVOURITE FOWL 


OF FRANCE 

L A BRESSE fowls come from the Province of Ain (of which Bresse is one 
of the principal towns), in France, where they are known in every 
hotel or restaurant as Poularde dc Bresse. They fetch a higher price 
in the Paris market than any other fowls, their flesh being so white in colour 
and so delicate in flavour . They mature early, fatten quickly, and possess 
an abundance of breast meat. No breed of fowls has figured so prominently 
in French literature as the Bresse. 

Le Comte Gandhi. kt. President of the French La Bresse Club, in his 
recently published La volatile dc Bresse , speaks of the races of fowls in 
France and England, naming twenty-one of the most celebrated, giving the 
place of honour to La Bresse. lie adds : “ It is often difficult and sometimes 
impossible, when a breed is ancient, to determine its exact origin, but that 
is not the case with the Bresse, whose antiquity is proved by the renown it 
has enjoyed for several centuries. By very old documents Bresse fowls are 
traced back to the end of the sixteenth century. The most ancient date is 
November 12, 1501." 

Mr. I siierwood writes : 4 * I fully agree with you in all your remarks 
that the Bresse arc the finest combined utility fowl in England to-day. 
I hey have beaten all my other varieties in the way of eggs this winter (1916). 
I hey are (most important at such a time as this) very economical to feed, as 
they are small eaters. I intended breeding a number this season, and think 
if only people would give them a trial, they would soon be extensively kept. 
The few people I have persuaded here to try them arc loud in their praises.” 

M. Loris Breciiemin, in one of his standard works, says : 44 A Bresse 
cock introduced into any farmyard will from the point of view of the size 
of eggs give unexpected results.” 

M. Berchoux, in his book on Gastronomic , places 14 la poularde dc 
Bresse ” in the very first rank with its marvellous delicate quality of flesh, 
found on every one's table in France, with such a breast and wing, giving 
flavour of the very best quality. 

M. Goujon adds : 44 One has seen the best Leghorns, but the flesh of the 
Bresse is exquisite; it is the ideal fowl also for laying eggs in every season.” 

M. Lemoink. the doyen of French 44 Aviculture,” in an essay on the 
classification of breeds, gives to the Bresse noire the first place in the list 
of layers of very large eggs though so small a breed. 

Le ( o.mte Gandelet, in treating upon the commerce in the Bresse fowl, 
says : 44 In i8q 2 their sales amounted to 1,604,343 francs, which in 1906 had 
increased to 14,000,000 francs. Since 1906 the sales have increased to more 
than twenty millions to-day.” 


Sitting!} of Eggs in Season, also Stock Birds, in both Black and 
White varieties. Eggs and Stock Birds have been regularly imported 
from France till the second year of the war, and in 1922. 


MRS. HOLLAMS, Dene Park, TONBRIDGE 


Please address enquiries to : — 


The Agent, Estate Office, Home Farm, Dene Park, 

Tonbridge. 


WHAT THE “POWELL-O WEN” HANDLING 
SYSTEM MEANS TO ME — = 

ALL pullets trap-nested for six WINTER MONTHS. In 
f-\ following August all closely graded by POWELL-OWEN 
Score-card System ; those only scoring high ear-marked as 
BREEDERS and trapped for winter of SECOND YEAR. 
This combination saw my egg-production from December 1st to 
March 31st jump from 6,436 EGGS in 1920 to 26,074 EGGS 
for same period in 1923, with very few birds more. 

M Y 39 Rhode Island Red hens in 1923 breeding season, in 
a laying flock of 250 pullets, averaged 38 EGGS from 
October to January, 1922. In their SECOND YEAR, when 
graded in as breeders, they averaged 42 EGGS for same period. 

LONGEVITY OF LAYING is thus ensured. 


WHAT THE “POWELL-OWEN” SYSTEM 
MEANS TO MY CLIENTS — — — 

[copy.] Horsmonden, Kent, 

Dear Sir, March 2tst % 1923. 

From the SO Rhode Island Red eggs obtained from you in March, 
1922, 39 chicks hatched and all reared — 20 cockerels and 19 pullets. From 
these pullets I selected the 15 most true to type and penned them separately. 
From September 1st, 1922, to February 2Sth, 1923, inclusive, these 
15 BIRDS LAID 1,763 EGGS [6 winter months], 
or an average of 117J egg« each for six winter months. 

This shows your stock is of the bred-to-lay order. 

GUV MANWARING. 

This is just a sample of the numerous unsolicited testimonials I receive, 
copies of which you can sec. Why not pay my farm a visit? 


UTILITY SHOWS. — Prizes at leading shows whenever exhibited. 

LAYING TESTS. — 5th in Reds at Midland, 1921-2; 5th in 
^ Light Breeds at Tottenham with White 

Leghorns, 1921-2 ; 9th in White Wyandottes 
(to February), Northern, 1922 3. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
BLACK AND WHITE LEGHORNS. 

ESTABLISHED 1910. 


EGGS. CHICKS. Inspection invited. 

STOCK. Courtesy and promptness. 


Benefit by my thorough 
grading methods. 


F. J. MARST0N, 


Member N.U.P.S., 
S.P.B.A., B.B.L.C., 
Midland, Tottenham, 


BIDDENDEN P.F., 
BIDDENDEN, Kent. 


PEDIGREE 
POULTRY 

W HY keep low-grade birds and look in vain for Winter eggs? 
In fact, why waste valuable food, time, labour, and 
housing on low-grade stock when high-class Utility Pedigree 
Poultry hold the key to 

Eggs all the Year Round? 

We specialise in heavy-laying strains, trap-nesting all pullets in 
detail, and carrying out thoroughly the “ Powell-Owen ” system of 
hand-grading. We breed from the best stock only, keeping both 

eyes on STAMINA, HATCH ABILITY, and REARABILITY. 

If these mean anything to you, send us a trial order. We 
guarantee to please you in 

LIGHT WHITE WHITE 

SUSSEX LEGHORNS WYANDOTTES 




Y OU are welcome to come and see our stock and methods, or 
you can watch the performances of any birds at the Laying 
Competitions. In 1921-22 we were, with our White Wyandottes: — 

3rd in the Wye Four Months' Winter Test. 

3rd for Wyandottes at Tottenham Test. 


We lead in current 1922-23 Midland Laying 
Test for Light Sussex for five Winter months. 
The best bird in the whole competition is one 
of our Light Sussex, with 101 Eggs in the 143 Days. 

Let us safeguard your interests and outlay when buying SITTINGS, 
CHICKS, STOCK COCKERELS, or FOUNDATION STOCK. 


WINTER 

EGGS 


f 


Mr. and Mrs. 

ROBERT JACOBS 


Pedigree P.F., i 

Walderslade, Chatham j 




"It is not abnormal egg records, gained at the expense of 
stamina, but high jlock averages, combined with beauty, breed 
type, and vigour, which constitute true utility.” — IT. P.0. 

Without VIGOUR you can t get REAL UTILITY, 
and without BREED TYPE you might as well 
have a flock of mongrels. My birds are all bred 
and reared on Extensive Grass Range, 400 feet 
above sea level, exposed to all weathers, and are 
Vigorous as Cock Sparrows. 


AS REGARDS BREED TYPE 

I have won over 1,000 Prizes and Honours 

AND MY CUSTOMERS WIN 

both at Laying Tests and Shows 

BREEDS KEPT- 

GOLDEN LACED also WHITE WYANDOTTES, 
BARNEVELDERS, WHITE LEGHORNS, R. I. REDS, 
LIGHT SUSSEX, BLACK WYANDOTTE BANTAMS, 
MAGPIE DUCKS, BUFF ORPINGTON DUCKS. 

Birds always for Sale. Eggs and Chicks in Season. 

Quality and Vigour : : Moderate Prices 



Miss R., of Haywards Heath, writes — - 

“My Buff Orpington duck which laid over 1,000 eggs 

in four years was hatched from the first lot of eggs 


I had from you. 



Send for tny Booklet of similar recotds by customers' birds. It's free. Vacancy for Pupil. 


Sydney Hiller 

Cleveland Poultry Farm, STAN DON, Herts. 



ON THE BLACK LAKE 
POULTRY FARM 


a: 


LL pullets are trap-nested for the full 
^ twelve months. 


B EFORE being trap-nested, the pullets 
are examined for certain laying charac- 
teristics by a process of elimination practised 
for the last fifteen years. 


E ACH egg laid is marked with the bird’s 
number, in order to keep track of 
underweight eggs. 


O NLY two-ounce standard and over eggs 
are used in the incubators or sent out 
to customers. 



TACH individual bird in the breeding 
1 pens has a minimum record of two 
hundred eggs in the complete year, 
including forty in the three winter 
months (October, November, December). 



I N addition, both hens and cockerels have 
a known pedigree, and are correctly 
mated in single breeding pens. 


Inspection of Farm is invited, and full facilities 
are given for examination of the stock and 

methods of working. 


Illustrated Booklet and other Literature sent on application 


BLACK LAKE POULTRY FARM 


'Phone— 


LGHAM 70 


EGHAM, SURREY 


'Grams — 


“ EGGS, EGHAM" 


Proprietor — 

THE HON. G. S. MONTAGU 


Manager — 

PERCY H, ELLEN 





Attention to Detail 

is more than half the secret of success in 
poultry-keeping. 

The man who achieves most is he who 
leaves the least loop-holes through which 
his well-laid schemes may be reduced to 
disaster. 

Take your incubator, for instance. No 
matter how carefully you may set it up, adjust 
the regulating apparatus, test the thermo- 
meter, stock it with fresh and well-fertilised 
eggs from vigorous stock — all this care may 
be wasted unless you -select the proper fuel 
to supply the heat that awakens the latent 
germ. 

Obviously the fuel supply is the most 
important detail of all, and the first con- 
sideration in starting an incubator should be 
to command a supply of oil fuel that will 
enable you to maintain a perfectly regular 
temperature from the start to the finish. 

This is a matter of such vital Importance to 
all who operate incubators that there is a 
keen demand for the best oil fuel that can be 
obtained. .This is why you should insist on 

WhiteMa(y 


British Petroleum Co., Ltd., 22, Fenchnrch St., London, E.C.3 


BARNEVELDER FOWLS 


The Dutch “ All-Brown ” Egg Breed. 


BIG EGGS. 

RICH BROWN EGGS. 
HARDINESS. 


EASY TO HATCH. 
EASY TO REAR. 
SPLENDID LAYERS 


Stamina — I personally fetched in 1922, by land, sea 

and air, many thousands (all ordered) of 
Barnevelder day-old chicks from the Barnevelder district of 
Holland, and sent them to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Of 1,700 such day-olds, only seven died. Of nearly 1,000 
brought by aeroplane, often 5,000 feet up, and on a bitterly 
cold day, not a death. 

Big Brown Eggs In the London markets Barne- 

velder eggs have always 
realised highest prices, extra being paid for their size 
and rich brown shells. 




QUOTATIONS for home-bred and imported stock on 
application ; sittings, chicks, pens, and stock cockerels. No 
other breed of fowls kept — only Barnevelders and Buff 
Orpington . ducks. Catalogue post free from the original 
importer and exhibitor of this famous breed. 


JOIN THE BARNEVELDER CLUB TO-DAY. 


Mrs. J. M. WALKER, R.R.C., M.N.U.P.S. 

The Ferry 

CHATTERIS, Cambs. 


THE ONLY BARNEVELDER 
°u FARM IN ENGLAND SS 


YOU MUST i 

USE RINGS I — — — 

When you are grading you will need distin- 
guishing rings. When you trap- nest, numbered 
rings will be necessary. For pedigree work 
your chicks must be rung. 

CHICKEN and POULTRY RINGS 

in all colours and sizes, in celluloid and 
aluminium, flat, spiral or twinlock, arc our 
speciality. As supplied to leading Laying Tests, 
Breeders, and Agricultural Colleges. Complete 
ranges supplied ; catalogue gratis on application. 


C> 


0000009 


ANOTHER LEADING SPECIALITY IS 

The “TRIUMPH” INCUBATOR 


which has stood the test for very many years ; 
it is the World’s Best and British Made. 
Constructed on quite original lines, there is 
nothing “just like it," and many large poultry 
establishments arc exclusively equipped with 
“TRIUMPHS." Send a postcard for descrip- 
tive matter; it will appeal to all who want 
maximum hatching returns. 

WE SUPPLY everything from a toe-punch or 
judging-stick toan incubator. Catalogue post free. 


F. NORTH ("S), Ainsdale, Southport 


JOIN THE CLUB THAT FOSTERS YOUR BREED 

A LL interested in Utility Poultry-keeping should support to the 
full those Specialist Clubs which foster the interests of their 


favourite varieties. 


Exchequer Leghorn Club British Black Leghorn Club 


Guarantees classes at shows. Oilers 
valuable cups for utility breeders. 
Holds Club Show annually, and 
Laying Test for breed. Offers 
Laying Test Cup. 

Hon . See. : Mr. D. G. Bloom, yz, 
Tavistock Crescent , London , II .//. 


Awards ribbons at most shows. 
Guarantees classes and sections. 
Has brought breed out of A.O.V.’s. 
Aim : Utility — Exhibition. Nearly 
300 members. 

Hon . See. : Mr. B. Birkhead , Pallas 
Terrace , Well Hall \ London, S.E. 9 . 


Columbian Wyandotte Club Buff Orpington Duck Club 


Fully alive to utility interests. Has 
section at Harper Adams Test, 
with Trophy. Guarantees classes at 
shows, and fosters the most useful 
Columbian Bantams. 

Hon. See. : Mr. L. H. IVace , Kin is- 
land Lodge P.F.,Beaminste/\ Dorset. 


Classes arc guaranteed at shows 
and specials awarded. Helps breeders 
with advice re the breed and duck- 
keeping. Doing good propaganda 

work. 

Hon. See. : Miss E. Gilroy , 

Bridgnorth , Shropshi re. 


British Barnevelder Club Austral Orpington Club 


Holds Club Show, and guarantees 
classes at show s well distributed. Has 
drawn up standard for breed, and re- 
ceived its acceptance by Poultry Club. 

Hon. See. : Cap t. E. IT. Brodie , 
Morgan's Green , Billingshurst , 
Sussex. 


La Bresse Club 

New and strong club. Has issued 
its standard. Holds Club Show 
annually. Is popularising this capital 
French breed. 

Hon. Sec. : Dr. IV. C. Hut ley, 1 1 ’ey- 
bread House , Harleston , Norfolk. 


Watches over Australian type of 
Black Orpington. Arranges innumer- 
able Club Shows, with valuable 
trophies. Registers all strains. 
Medals given to winners. 

Hon. Sec.: Mrs. Ward Jackson , 
Street Court , Kings land, Herefds. 


Magpie Duck Club 

Has drawn up standard for this new 
and excellent all-round variety. 
Numbers many well-known breeders 
among its officials. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. George Scott, 
Mayfield P.F., Mirfield, Yorks. 


TOTTENHAM BRANCH OF THE 
NATIONAL UTIL ITY POULTRY SOCIETY 

Membership open to London backyard poultry-keepers. Special 
Breeder-Members' section, open to all outside London area. In- 
numerable benefits. Classes and cups for both sections, also 
Laying lest. Monthly Lectures. Holds record for utility shows. 

President Mr. W. POWELL-OWEN. 

Hon . Secretary — 

Mr. H. A. HUSSEY, 515, Seven Sisters Road, S. Tottenham, N.15 





THE == 
DOWLES 
STRAINv 


OF 


Light Sussex 

WHITE LEGHORNS 

ANO 

BUFF ROCKS 


" r 9 II 

The Strain that represents the 
Last Word in Egg Production 


1 922 SUCCESSES ‘CS 


IIPUT CITCCCY lst and four Cups ’ 
LUjH 1 JujJliA Indian Laying Test; 

Bronze Medal, Harper Adams Test; 
2nd, Midland Laying Competition. 

1 WHITE LEGHORNS | n 1 1 i" n! . ^ iag 

Test at Bentley. 

T HE strain that has been built up by brains and sound 
selective breeding, combined with detailed and thorough 
trap-nesting. Watch its high performances each year 
in the Laying Competitions at home and abroad- 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


3 Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 

Effgs. Chicks. Stock Birds. 


F. R. WELCH 

Dowles Poultry Farm 

BEWDLEY 





CURE | 

DIPHTHERITIC 

ROUP 


WITH 

Biological Institute Merieux 

Avian Anti-Diphtheritic Serum 

■Q1PHTHERITIC ROUP is a scourge that soon turns likely profits into 
heavy losses. All who have experienced an attack among their 
poultry will know how serious has been the mortality, despite endless 
labour, treatment, and pains along the road of OLD METHODS. 

^^ODERN treatment is by the use of our SERUM, and a host of 
noted poultry breeders, up and down the country, are fighting the 
scourge successfully by means of our NEW CURE. 

= DON’T WAIT = 

until your flocks cease to lay, and your hospital is full of patients. You 
cannot afford to lose thousands of eggs, and to have your stocks 
severely reduced. 

I Write to-day for full particulars and testimonials concerning this ■ 

SERUM TREATMENT of JAW CANKER, I 
CONTAGIOUS NAUSEOUS CATARRH, and I 
CHICKEN - POX, and concerning our Colloidal I 

Treatment of EYE ROUP. I 


Sole Agent also for The “ADAMS” HOT AIR INCUBATORS AND 
BROODERS, and the 

“ADAMS” TRAP-NEST FRONT, 

a pattern that is entirely new and nothing like the rest. No wires, no 
guillotine, no warping. Single. 3/-; 3 for 8/6; 6 for 16/-; 12 and 
over, 2/6 each ; carriage paid. 

m. McLaren, «.«*.>. 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY, Herts. 



AVERAGE 
204 EGGS 
PER BIRD 


B Y laying 1.225 eggs at Harper Adams College 
48-weeks* Laying Test, 1921-22, my six Rhode 
Island Red Pullets secured for me GOLD MEDAL 
and FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE, beating the 

28 pens. Four of the six pullets secured individual 
certificates for exceeding 200 eggs. 

Once more my birds by their performance 
in Official Laying Test support my claim to 


BRITAIN’S BEST REDS 




(Record layers with colour). 

T HE quality behind my strain of Rhode Island Reds 
comes out year after year at every Laying Test I enter. 

1916-17. — Certificate. Harper ' 


Adams. 

1917-18. — 1st Class, Harper 
Adams. 

191819. — Certificate, Harper 
Adams. 


1920-21.— 1st Class, N.U.P.S., 
Bentley. 

1921 -22.— My pullet laid 1 43 eggs 
in six winter months 
in single-pen section 
at Harper Adams. 


1921-22. — Gold Medal and five Certificates, Harper Adams. 

BARGAIN FOUNDATION PENS.— Take the quick- 
est and surest road to success by investing in a 
specially mated breeding pen. My knowledge is at 
your disposal gratis. 

£40 REFUSED.— In 1919, I refused £40 for two of my 
pullets that competed at Harper Adams Test, in 
order to utilise them for my clients, and to keep 
up my claim to 

BRITAIN'S BEST RECORD-BREAKING REDS 


EGGS 


• • 
• • 


CHICKS 


• • 


STOCK 


PENS 




OUNCES 


OUNCES 



T HAT is the standard I work to for first-grade eggs, with 
TWO-OUNCE products ranked as SECOND-GRADE. 
Every bird is trap-nested and her egg weighed and graded 


as above, with infinite care and endless labour. 


Aiming at the 


2J-oz. ideal is 


THE ONLY WAY TO ENSURE 2-OZ. EGGS 


Plenty of pullets will lay big eggs if you sacrifice numbers, 
but every bird on my farm must lay large eggs — and a very high 
number of them — ere entering the breeding pen. The dams of many 

of my sires laid as many as 236, 240, 244, and 267 2|-oz. 
EGGS in twelve months. 


Would-be clients can visit the farm and personally see my 
sound methods at work. Those who cannot call can note my 
matings in my catalogue, and also check the success of my aims 
and results of my selective breeding with the laying of my birds 
at the official tests. 


3 ENTRIES 3 AWARDS 

I only entered three pens of my utility WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTES at the 1921-22 laying tests, but secured three awards: — 
2nd Prize, Silver Medal, and 1st Class Certificate, BURNLEY ; 
5th and Diploma, MIDLAND; Certificate, BENTLEY. The 
latter pen laid 846 eggs in 44 weeks, only 8 eggs per bird 
being second-grade. 

No eggs are sent out for sitting unless 2 oz. or 
over, clients having equal benefits with myself. 

EGGS I WHITE WYANDOTTES. BARNEVELDERS. 
CHICKS [ WHITE LEGHORNS. BLACK JERSEY GIANTS. 
STOCK J WHITE RUNNER DUCKS. 

Send to-day for post free illustrated catalogue. PUPILS TAKEN. 

G. H. RAYNER, SLSS 

N.U.P.S., S.P.B.A., P.C. 






DO YOU REQUIRE? 




STOCK THAT CAN LAY 


THE BIG-EGG LAYERS 




SOUND FOUNDATION STOCK 


STOCK YOU CAN ADMIRE FOR BREED POINTS 


O UR birds win in exhibition at all the 
leading shows, proving they are true to 
breed characters. We trap-nest our birds 
and study egg-production very closely. We can 
supply all your needs in 

WYANDOTTES (Golds, Silvers and Whites) 

WHITE LEGHORNS RUNNER DUCKS 

RHODE ISLAND BLACK WYANDOTTE 

REDS BANTAMS 

BUFF ORPINGTON DUCKS 

I F you wish to introduce good colour into your 
utility Rhodes or Buff Orpington Ducks, we 
can help you. 

A speciality is also made of well-designed and splendidly 
built POULTRY HOUSES, DOG KENNELS, BROODER 
CHICK HOUSES, Etc. POULTRY FOODSTUFFS, as 
used on the farm, are also supplied. 

vm- PAY US A VISIT -Wtt 

We are always pleased to see you and show you round 
the farm. Pleased, too, to get your order, and better 
pleased when guaranteeing you complete satisfaction. 


OHICKS 

8TOOK 


Incubator Capacity 

1,200 egga 


I. inton P.F. 


S. & E. WILSON, TWYFORD. BERKS 


T»L. * Twyforo 27 



Mrs. A. J. PAIN 

(Member PC.. SPBA. N.U.PS. U DC.. B L.C., and F.BS.A .) 

Heath Park House, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 

“BRITAIN’S BEST” 

White Wyandottes. Rhode Island Reds (S.c.) 
White Leghorns. Blue Leghorns. 

Anconas (Mrs. Hoyie). Indian Runner Ducks. 

Fawn, Black, Fawn and White, and White Runners. 

Dairy Show, 1922, V.II.C. with Fawn Runner Duck; N.U.P.S., Westmin- 
ster, 1921, H.C., Rhode Island Red Pullet; N.U.P.S., Westminster, 
1920,2nd Prize, White Runner Drake; Manchester, 1920, Ancona Club 
Show, 3rd Prize, Ancona Pullet (Novices' Class). 

PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 

0 

POPULAR TRAINING CENTRE. 

Mrs. A. J. PAIN owns a training centre that is highly successful and very 
popular, and as a trainer she is widely recommended by poultry 
authorities. Students arc thoroughly trained amidst charming surround- 
ings in every branch of modern poultry culture. Terms moderate ; 
highest testimonials from former pupils. 

Vacancy for THREE Resident Pupils. 

a 

1,000 Eggs in one year from Six Pullets in your Back Yard or Garden 

BY FOLLOWING THE ADVICE IN 

“POULTRY KEEPING ON THE INTENSIVE SYSTEM” 

(3rJ Edition, 1/6, Post Free), by Mrs. A. J. Pain. 

" / htivc hitii 1,378 eggs from seven Leghorns in otic venr by following the advice given in vonr book." 

• Mrs. A. J. PAIN IS THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORITY ON THE INTENSIVE 
S\SThM.” — Vide the I’rcss. 

The feeding and tips given arc suitable for birds on ANY system. 

By the Same Author: 

“EGGS GALORE” (From the Indian Runner Duck). 

Price 1/6, Post Free. 

212 EGGS in THIRTY days from SEVEN White Runner Ducks. 

* I would place your books on Poultry and Ducks at the head of any books written on these subjects.” 

“CHICKEN REARING” (Just Out.) 1/6, Post Free. 

•• I have received your book on • CiliCKKN Rearing.’ It is so full of information, so easy to 
Krasp, and a perfect boon to anyone wanting to rear Chicks successfully." 

N.B.— BOOKS POST FREE FROM AUTHOR ONLY. 


Sir James Knott, Bart. 

CLOSE HOUSE HOME FARM, WYLAM-on-TYNE 

BREEDS “ REALLY RED ” RHODE 
ISLANDS THAT WIN AND LAY ! ! 

SIXTY CASH AWARDS, 1922, including Special, 1st, 

2nd, National, at Leicester; two Cups, two Ists, 2nd, 

4th, V. H.C., Sunderland (in record classes of 63 and 60) ; 

Cup, 1st, Eastbourne; 1st, Tottenham; 1st, 2nd, New- 
castle; two lsts, Wooler ; Ists, Ashington, Ryton, Dar- 
lington, Blyth, Backworth, Seaton Delaval, Highfield, 
Corbridge, in UTILITY SECTIONS. 

They are even more successful in purely Exhibition classes. 

Colour combined with 

LAYING POWER 

Other varieties stocked. Also bred to WIN AND LAY. 

SPECKLED, also LIGHT SUSSEX; BUFF also. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

EXCHEQUER LEGHORNS. 

500 Cash Prize9 won with these varieties, 1920-22 

including Ists, Royal, Highland Show, Birmingham. 

2nd, Breeding Pens, International (29 competing). 

Exhibition— also Stock— Birds always on Sale. 

Eggs and Day-old Chicks in Season. 

NOTE.— The Manager will select birds for Utility Shows to 
suit M r. W. Powell-Owen and other “ expert handlers 11 at 
most reasonable prices. 

EXPORTATION TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 

Apply to : E. W. ALLENBY, Poultry Farm Manager. 



F. BOOTHROYD 

SHUSTOKE, COLESHILL 

WARWICKSHIRE ..ffisr flnrf u "° 


Station : 

Whit acre, L M. A S.R. 


Col e shill, Wanoickthirt, 16. 



A 


Breeder , Exhibitor, and 
Exporter of the Finest 


EXHIBITION 


UTILITY 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, S.C. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES 
LIGHT SUSSEX 
BLACK LEGHORNS AND 
MAGPIE DUCKS 

□ 

I specialize in the finest utility stock, which in addition 
possesses all the trueness of type, colour, and markings 
peculiar to the individual breeds with the result that 
my birds combine 


HIGH EGG-PRODUCTION WITH BEAUTY 

THIRST prizes and many other awards have been and 
*■ are being won by these birds at our leading shows, 
both in exhibition and utility classes. 

I shall have pleasure in forwarding an illustrated 
review and all particulars to those interested in these 
ideal DUAL-PURPOSE birds. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING. DAY-OLD CHICKS. 
STOCK BIRDS. BREEDING PENS. 


H. LYNDEN LEMON 

N.U.P.S. P.C. S.P.B.A. 

“La-Bressc Club.” 

Specialist Breeder of 

Black La-Bresse 

A BREED WITH A FUTURE 

combining 

BEAUTY & EXCELLENCE 
BUSINESS PLEASURE 


Single mating produces equally good COCKERELS <& PULLETS 

for EXHIBITION or UTILITY Classes. 


PROLIFIC WINTER LAYERS OF LARGE CREAM Y- WHITE EGGS. 


Highest Awards at all the Leading Shows in 1922. 

“POULTRY CLUB” CERTIFICATE OF MERIT. 

Wilts. Poultry Breeders’ and Egg Recording Society’s 

DIPLOMAS OF MERIT (2) 

23 Premier Awards including 

3 FIRSTS 

GRAND INTERNATIONAL (OLYMPIA) 


SINGLE BIRDS. TRIOS. MATED PENS. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING. DAY-OLD CHICKS. 

Also Specialist Breeder of High-class Utility 

WHITE LEGHORNS. LIGHT SUSSEX. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES. 

Mating List Free. 

The Lodge Poultry Farm, DEVIZES 


LAYING 


AND 


UTILITY 

SHOW 



A T the leading Utility Shows our birds prove their superior 
all-round qualities — utility and beauty — just as they did at 

Tottenham Laying Test, 1921-1922 


SUCCESSES : 


2nd, 5th, 8th, and 15th positions 
against all breeds. 

1st and 2nd in White Wyandottes. 

1st and 5th in Rhode Island Reds. 


Silver Medal, second highest total. 
Silver Dish, best White Wyandotte. 
Silver Dish, best Rhode Island Red. 

And — 


Silver Special for Highest Total of Eggs for 


the Six Winter Months, October to March. 

All birds picked on the “ Powell-Owen ” Score-card System. 

First entry in any Laying Test. 


White Wyandottks. * Light Sussex. 

Rhode Island Reds. Eggs. Chicks. Stock. 

White Leghorns. 

Best quality — lowest prices. Inspection invited. 





COLMAN’S 

POULTRY MUSTARD — - — r 

I T is not what a fowl cats, hut the nutrition it obtains from the food. 

The regular use of Colmnn's Poultry Mustard ensures your hens 
getting the maximum nutrition, thereby enabling them to lay the 

maximum number of eggs. 

S UCH maximum nutrition also aids hatchability and rcarability, and 
all breeders know how many heavy producers fail in that direction. 

Colmflo’s Poultry Mustard means stronger fertility and more 
vigorous chicks. 

EVERY MORNING IN THE SOFT FOOD 

W INTER egg-production must he high to bring in the greatest profits, 
and in a reliable test a teaspoonful of Colman's Poultry Mustard 
for six hens added to the morning mash resulted in 163 eggs more from 
October to March than from six hens fed on plain mash. The maxi- 
mum nutrition thus obtained means increased winter egg-production. 

T O maintain perfect health in the flock is vitally essential, whether 
6 or 600 head arc kept. Colmao's Poultry Mustard ensures 
through this maximum nutrition improved stamina that repels disease. 

The cost is a mere trifle! The results are remarkably gratifying / 

J. & J. COLMAN, LTD., LONDON & NORWICH. COLMAN’S ^ 

= POULTRY MUSTARD 


G. C. HESELTINE 

{Member of P.C . , S.P.B.A N .U .P.S., etc.) 

WOODSIDE, ROPLEY, HAMPSHIRE 


Specialist Breeder of Trap-nested 


White Wyandotte Buff Orpington j 

White Orpington Fowls White Orpington Oucks 
White Leghorn (Originator) J 

Invites inquiries and inspection of liis Stock, 
which will be on view at all prominent Utility Shows. 

Every breeder it trap-netted and graded, the aim being to conserve type, 
stamina, and reproducing power, correlated with a reasonably high yield of 
good quality eggs. The wisdom of this policy has been proved by the performances 

of these strains in Open Laying Tests. 

Type, Vigour, and Stamina first Eggs follow 

Eggs first Degeneration follows 


Tho trap-nest Is mainly used to test a bird s staying power s* indicated by its seasonal 
performance, and to tost Its breeding power by recording its progeny. Tho mere tale 

of eggs, though essential. Is secondary. 



A Trap-nest the Hens 
work themselves 


CONTINUOUS. 

Automatic. 


Reliable. 

Original. 


A FTER many years of exhaustive experiments, I have perfected a 
** continuous automatic Trap-nest which the birds work themselves. 
The hen enters by t lie front door, lays her egg (which passes out of sight) 
and leaves by the back door, which automatically opens the front door 
for the next hen to enter to lay. If she fails to lay an egg, she is, by an 
ingenious contrivance, compelled to go back through the front door. 

THE DRONES GRADE THEMSELVES OUT ! 

VOU do not have to visit the trap-nest every hour. Just go to work 
* in the morning, leave the trap-nest for the hens to work, and 
come home at night to find all that have laid their daily egg. You 
will discover all the drones in your Hock with a minimum of labour, 
time, and trouble. You will put an end at the same time to that 
abominable vice, egg-eating, which robs most poultry- keepers of a 
host of eggs annually. Well praised by Mr. Powell-Owen at Newcastle 
Educational Exhibition, 1923. 

FOR SMALL OR LARGE FLOCKS. 

Write to-day for full details and prices of this new trap-nest. Improve 
your flock average at once by letting the passengers weed themselves 
out. Address: — 

THOS. W. WEDGWOOD, 


JUNE PULLETS WILL NOT 
LAY IN OCTOBER! 

WHY hatch late, year after year, and fail to get full winter egg-baskets? 
* ' Waiting for broodies is a costly business, and robs the winter 
c tJg-baskct more than anything else. 


DON’T WAIT 
FOR BROODIES 

T 


BUT 


INVEST IN A 
FIRELESS BROODER 


HE “ P.-O.** FIRELESS BROODER, manufactured (by kind permission) 
on the lines suggested in Mr. Powcll-O wen’s standard work, Poultry-keeping 
on Money- maktng Lines , has been highly successful, and should prove a real 
boon to backyarders. The backyard poultry-keeper, by reason of his possessing 
but a few fowls, seldom has an early broody hen, and in consequence is too 
often with late chicks, late winter eggs, and no prizes at the early Shows. 

The Fireless Brooder Solves the Backyarder’s Rearing Problems 

y° ur day-olds early, and The Fireless Brooder is ready for them 
whether in January or December. It will rear them successfully, econo- 
mically, and with a minimum of labour, time, and trouble. It will ensure 
early broods, early winter eggs, and well-matured stock for the winter Shows. 

INVALUABLE TO BREEDER AND BACKYARDER ALIKE. 

Send today for full details and prices of the “P.-O.” Fireless Brooder. 

Once tried — permanently used. 

He RACKHAM, “ Hillside,” Buxton, Norfolk 


the VALUE OF MV STRAINS OF 

WHITE LEGHORNS 

anil 

WHITE WYANDOTTES 

is proved by the fact that with one entry of each 

breed in the 

1921/1922 INTERNATIONAL LAYING TEST 

AT MISSOURI, U.S.A. 

I won more prizes than ever obtained in any one 
year by any other breeder. My Wyandottes made 
the highest score ever made by Wyandottes in that 
test, and won l*t Prize and 3 Silver Cup*. 

My Leghorns won 3rd Prize and Silver Cup. 

I'articu/ars o/ t r ie esbjve % an>t renta* /cable consistent successes 
year a/ter year , are described < u/Iy in current Ca/a/.'gue 


Size of egg and size of bird are most important 


EGGS! BREEDING PENS I PEDIGREE COCKERELS I 

WARWICK ROGERS, Rose Hill, MARKET DRAYTON 


LADY ANDERSON 

HARROLD PRIORY, 
SHAR NBROOK , beds. 

Breeder of Vigorous Pedigree 
WHITE WYANDOTTES ; LIGHT SUSSEX ; BLACK 
LEGHORNS ; SCOTS GREYS ; WHITE, ALSO 
FAWN-AND-WHITE, RUNNER DUCKS. 


BEAUTY AND EGGS 
WITHOUT 

EXHIBITION BLOOD 


ONLY TRUE-TO-TYPE 
AND HEAVY 
LAYERS BRED FROM 


MANY UTILITY SHOW WINS last year, including: — Special, 1st 
and 3rd, Olympia; 1st, Birmingham ; Special and Ist.Tring; 2nd, 
Royal Show; 1st, Westminster. 

THE INDIAN LAYING TEST (Heavy Section) 
was won by Light Sussex; also the CUP FOR 
THE BEST OVERSEAS BIRD, Light or Heavy. 

3 Stock Cockerel* and Pullet* arc a speciality. 

3 Every Chick hatched is pedigreed. 

3 The exact record of Sire and Dam is supplied with every bird sold. 

St *<t /<»' titulars o/ your requirements to the 
Agent, lla’iol.t I’oiory, Sharnhvok, Beds. 






WHY NOT ^ 
START RIGHT • 


There is only one road to success in poultry-keeping — 
that built upon SOUND FOUNDATION STOCK. 

We won the TOTTENHAM LANING TEST, 1921-22, 

seen ring 


PREMIER PRIZE 


TWO CUPS 


including Cup for greatest number of first grade eggs in whole Test, 
and Silver Dish for best White Leghorn. 

Our birds have secured prizes whenever shown at Utility Shows 
under the best judges. Don't waste valuable food, housing, and 
labour on low-grade stock ; try our graded stock— EGGS, CHICKS, 

AND STOCK BIRDS 


WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 
LIGHT SUSSEX 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


MRS. MARTIN 

Pedigree Poultry Farm 

SCORTON, YORKS. 


EASTMAN BROS. 

SUFFOLK POULTRY FARM 

HADLEIGH • SUFFOLK 

Specialists in Utility Breeding 

Hardy Prolific Trap-nested Strains of the following varieties: — 

RHODE ISLAND RED BUFF ORPINGTON 

WHITE WYANDOTTE BARRED ROCK 

LIGHT SUSSEX BLACK LEGHORN 

WHITE LEGHORN ANCONA 

Our Strains have been built up for many years by careful selection 
and the use of Trap-nests. For Laying Capabilities, Stamina and 
Type, they have attained the highest efficiency. 

HATCHABLE EGGS FROM STRONG HEALTHY STOCK. 
DAY-OLD CHICKS FAMED FOR THEIR VITALITY. 
STOCK BIRDS SURE TO PROVE PROFITABLE. 

Write iis a line stating your requirements, and our quotation will 
be sent by return. Illustrated Catalogue gladly sent on request. 

We have a Breeding Stock of 3,500 Selected Birds. 




Exhibition Utility Strains. 


Black Leghorns. 
Light Sussex. 
White Leghorns. 
Toulouse Geese. 
Aylesbury Ducks. 


Sex-linked 
Inheritance Crosses. 

Guaranteed Day-old Pullets. 
Rhode Island Red x Light Sussex. 
Brown Leghorn x Light Sussex. 


T HESE birds arc carefully bred for heavy egg production, combined 
with colour, size, and purity of type. NONE BUT L 2 BIRDS 
ARE BRED FROM. The eggs hatch well, and the chicks 
are easy to rear. 

Recent Prizes include 1st and 2nd, Dairy Show; 1st. 2nd, and 3rd, 
Royal; 1st and 2nd, Royal Counties; 1st and 2nd, Altrincham; 
1st. Sussex Agricultural; S.P.B A. Spoon, London and District; 

Poultry Club Medal. Lewes, etc., etc. 

EGGS from 13/6 per doz. (Unfertiles replaced). CHICKS double. 

Write to day for Tree Illustrated Price I-»*t to: — 

Mrs. HARRY KENT, etc . 

Stanbridge Poultry Farm, Hooe, near Battle, Sussex. 

Station: PEVENSEY OR BEXMILL. Tcliphonc: GOODEN 89. 


TCLCPHONi: COODEN 09. 




PRICES. 

16 in. • £50 
22 in. - £75 
30 in. - £95 

Cultivator extra. 


MOTOR MOWER Cultivator extra. 

THE MOST EFFICIENT MOWER ON EARTH 

Superiority in design and construction has won for the 1923 
ATCO even warmer praise than did last year’s model, which 
outsold all others on the market. Install an ATCO this 
season, and the money it saves will cover the money it costs. 

IAS. H. PUGH, LTD., Whitworth Works, 

, BIRMINGHAM 



JW /«• PRKE BOOK- 
L E T cj/trinf FR EE 
DEMONS TR A T/ON on 


furnishing many unsolicited 
testimonials. 


0 






VIGOROUS UTILITY 


STOCK 


^ A V7VjlV Birds reared in EXPOSED 

POSITION on edge of DARTMOOR 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 4th Midland Laying Test, 1921-22. 

3rd Midland Laying Test, 1922-23 (3 
winter months). 

WHITE WYANPOTTES Prolific large-egg stock. 

WHITE LEGHORNS : Wonderful winter layers. My White 

Leghorn cockerel won 1st N.U.P.S. 
at Westminster in class of 66, 1920. 

CAYU GA DUCKS : : The ornamental and utility duck. 

Good layer and table duck. Wins 
recorded at Utility and Exhibition 
Shows. 

All slock closely graded on Powcll-Owcn handling methods. 

Stamina; size, number . and colour oj egg; and strong, . 

healthy strains. If'i/is at leading Utility Shows. jy 


CAYUGA DUCKS : 


EGGS CHICKS STOCK 

Courtesy Satisfaction 

Prompt Replies 


R. E. EILOART 

(Member i\C., X.U.P.S S.P.B.A.) 

Little Zeal, S. Brent, DEVON 


PARK HOUSE POULTRY FARM L TD 


HORLEY :: SURREY 


W 

W 


INNERS of innumerable CUPS, MEDALS, and 
PRIZES in UTILITY CLASSES at all the leading shows. 

E specialize in DUAL-PURPOSE STOCK bred for 




TYPE 

SIZE OF EGG 

AND 

STAMINA 




Send for Illustrated Free Catalogue 


Why not try ^ 
Brown Leghorns * 


Brown Leghorn is the last word in beauty, being attractive 
* to t Be eye in every way. It suits backyard runs to a nicety, 
being dark in plumage, yet bright in colour. It is 

DENMARK’S POPULAR EGG MACHINE 

and for farm or commercial work is very hard to beat — ACTIVE, 
PROLIFIC LAVERS. LARGE EGGS. FULL OF VIGOUR. 
My strain is DANISH IMPORTED. 

WINS AT UTILITY SHOWS National at Westminster. 1922, 
Special Cup, best pair of light breed pullets. Bradford, 1923, 
Special Medal, best light breed female again' t all the popular 
breeds. 


EGGS. PULLETS. 
STOCK. COCKERELS. 
Prices on application. 


The Hon. || 

MRS. MONEY-COUTTS, 

M.N.U.P.S.. M.S.P.B.A., 

SANDLE MANOR, FORDINGBRIDGE, 

HANTS. 



UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTES 


COCKERELS. — Groat National Show, 
Leicester: 1st, two Specials (Silver Cup). 
Tottenham: 1st and Bronze Medal. 

New Barnet : 1st and Bronze Medal. 1st, 
Sandy. 3rd, Yeovil. Reserve, Royal 
Show. 


1922 AWARDS 

National Show, PU LLETS.- Royal Show : 1st and 2nd. 
ials (Silver Cup). Yeovil: 1st, two Specials and Silver Cup. 

Bronze Medal. 1st, Tottenham (B.M.). 1st, Sandy, under 

ronze Medal. 1st, five months, also 2nd and 3rd. 2nd, New 

Reserve, Royal Barnet. 2nd and 3rd, Beds. County. 2nd 

Pairs, N.U.P.S. (Westminster). 

And numerous other prizes. 


N.B. — The Pullet which won 1st, two Specials, and Silver Cup, Yeovil, 
under Mr. Powcll-Owen, laid 81 eggs in 4 winter months. 


THIS is bred for the HIGHEST EGG-PRODUCTION, 
STRAIN combined with COLOUR, SIZE, and PURITY 

OF TYPE. 

All Orders Receive My Personal Attention. 

Mating and Price List on Application. 

LT.-COL. G. M. TYRRELL, iKSKS 


V 



MRS. GOODDEN 

West Coker Manor, YEOVIL. 

BUFF LIGHT 

ORPINGTONS N SUSSEX 

WHITE RUNNER DUCKS 


BUFFS AT HARPUR ADAMS Laying Trials 
unbeaten three consecutive years by any other 


Orpingtons. 

REPRESENTED GREAT BRITAIN 

AT THE HAGUE, 1921. 


WON 16 1st and SPECIAL PRIZES at Chief Utility 

Shows, 1921-2. 

32 awards with 33 entries under EIGHT different judges. 


No. 584 


Light Sussex, laid 315 first-grade eggs in 
12 months. 


1921-2 records include 301, 2S5, 276, 260 eggs per bird. 


REARED IN 
SUNNY CORNWALL 


HEALTHY STOCK! 

LAYERS OF LARGE EGGS ! 


I F you require eggs in plenty, combined with size of egg 
and beauty of bird, send me a trial order. 

UTILITY AND BEAUTY 

Every satisfaction guaranteed. All birds reared on free 
range. Trap-nesting and hand-grading employed. 

I „ Wonderful layers of large eggs. My birds 

ddcccd finished 1922-23 Show Season 1st and 2nd, 

BRESSE Westminster, N.U.P.S. (one class); 1st and 

2nd, Bodmin (one class), in utility; and 1st, 
Special, 3rd, and 4th, Olympia (one class). 
Classic quality and laying merits. 

U7UTTI7 r | Wins at leading Utility Shows, including 

wv AwnoTTFC Tottenham; 2nd, 3rd, and Res., St. Columb ; 
WlAINUUl 1 | 2nd, Royal Cornwall; 2nd, Redruth, for breed- 

ing trio. My pen, 18th of 57, Midland Test, 
one bird 7th of 250 odd birds for total. Only 
15 Second-grade Eggs* 

Many noted wins in Utility, including 1st, St. 
W PT'UODMC Columb; two V.H.C.’s, Royal Cornwall; 1st Sp. 
LEuHUKNa^ and Sp., best utility pullet, Redruth. Grand 

type and size of egg. 


WHITE 

WYANDOTTES 


WHITE 

LEGHORNS 


CJ) 


EGGS. STOCK. CHICKS. 

Prices on application. 


CAPTAIN LESLIE SMITH, M.C. 

Daliwinton, St. Mawgao, 
===== St. Columb, Cornwall. 






EXCHEQUER LEGHORNS 

■ 291 -EGG STRAIN = 

The Greatest of all Utility Breeds, being easy to rear, 
wonderful layers, hardy, quick to mature and very attractive. 

HATCHING EGGS - from 10/6 per sitting. 

DAY-OLD CHICKS from 21/- per dozen. 

AUSTRALORPS 

Hggs from 15/- per sitting; Chicks double. 


V 


RELIABILITY SPELLS SUCCESS 


s 


TOCK birds on sale in all seasons. A trial order will 
speak for itself. Write for my catalogue, free and post free. 


WM. R. ROUTH, rN EE D DER E x E P X o H, R BI T T r R 

Addlebro’ P.F., Bainbridge, Askrigg, N. Yorks. 


J 


MY WHITE -^FOR 

WYANDOTTES 

ARE BRED 


TYPE, 

HARDINESS, 
SIZE OF EGG, 


NOT FOR RECORDS AND NO STAMINA. 


H IGH flock averages, vigour, size of egg, and type arc now my aims in WHITE 
WYANDOTTES WHITE LEGHORNS. All birds trap-nested and very 
severely graded for breeding by Mr. Powell-Owen’s methods. Full use made of 
sons of my noted Wyandotte hen. 

PR.NCEsf- 525 EGGS IN 2 YEARS. 

270 first-grade eggs in pullet year, including 100 eg£s in 100 consecutive days. 


SHOWS 

AND 

TESTS. 


My stock win for myself and clients at leading utility shows.— At Harper 
Adam. Laying Te.t, 1921-22, my Wyandotte No. 37 finished 5th and 
2nd Claia Certificate, laying 224 eggs in 48 weeks. My pen of Wyandottes 
laid 1,184 eggs in 48 weeks, averaging 197 each, despite late start. Three 
birds laid over 200 eggs each, securing three 2nd Class Certificates. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING.— Small or very large quantities. CHICKS. STOCK. 
MATEO PENS to breed layers. Send for Catalogue of Matings. 


Todwick Manor Poultry Farm, 

S™’ Near SHEFFIELD. 




C. N. GOODE, The Haydens, 

BLETSOE, near BEDFORD, 

Breeder of 

Dual-Purpose White Wyandottes 


T HIS strain has many years of experience behind it, and 
possesses STAMINA, TYPE, and SIZE OF EGG, 
combined with HIGH PRODUCTION. These are 
valuable qualities to the UTILITY BREEDER. 

MR. LESLIE WILLIAMS, a great Utility Breeder, writing to the 
“ National Poultry Journal,” Oct. '27th, 1922, said : — 

•'I cun never repay my debt of gratitude to Mr. C. N. Goode for supplying 
me with »omc of hi* exhibition stock. ... I think the dinner of this year’s 
cup at Sandy and Yeovil Utility Shown will also thank him. My advice to the 
breeder of White Wyandot ten nt to study Exhibition White Wyandotte*, and 
try and breed a bird which is also a layer of large i Kg*, but which, in addition, 
»» typical of the breed." 

30 years ago I bred White Wyandottes when they were despised as 
a ” sport." They have won through by sheer merit to he the most 
popular breed in all Britain. Stock and Eggs for disposal in season. 
Give this Strain a trial! It carries with it STAMINA, TYPE, 
SIZE OF EGG, and . 


PLENTY OF THEM. 


MRS. SPENCE 

Member N.U.l'.S., Sussex I’.C. 




Windyridge Poultry Farm, Lyonshall, Herefordshire 

Specialist Breeder of Highest-class UTILITY 

WHITE WYANDOTTES • LIGHT SUSSEX 

A LL birds are kept on free range, except during breeding 
- season, thus ensuring VIGOUR, HATCHABI LITY, 
and REA INABILITY. 

PUPILS are taken and trained thoroughly and practically 
in all branches of modern poultry-keeping. Each receives 
personal and detailed schooling. Particulars and fees on 
application. 




EGGS :: CHICKS :: PULLETS :: STOCK 


MRS. W. B. GOODE 

Aldborough Lodge 

BOROUGHBRIDGE 

YORKSHIRE. 

hreeoer a.xd exhibitor or 

SINGLE COMB 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
& CROAD LANGSHANS 

KHAKI -CAMPBELL 
DUCKS 

('264-cgg strain) 

AND 

UTILITY WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

(273-egg st rai n). 


Winners at ai.i. Leading Shows. 
including 

INTERNATIONAL. DAIRY. AND 
CLUB SHOWS. 

BIRDS & EGGS FOR SALE 


BUFF ORPINGTON DUCKS 


LAYERS TABLE BIRDS 

at Kvc months. at ten weeks. 

Handsome breed. One which 
can he kept profitably under 
any circumstances, exposed 
positions, or conBned spaces. 


B uff orpington duck 

CLUB has been revived in 
interests of breeders. Those 
who would like particulars of 
breed (ofticial egg records, etc.), 
should apply to Hon. Sec., who 
will be glad to answer enquiries. 

Subscription is 5/-. 

Practical and informative Year 
Book is free to members, and 
monthly bulletin issued at nomi- 
nal rate for interchange of ideas 
and guidance of those who are 
inexperienced with ducks. 

Enquiries should be addressed 
to the Hon. See. : — 

Miss GILROY, BRIDGNORTH 


Ik. 


The “SAFETY” 

ECO STAMP 

T HE many uses and advantages 
of possessing this Stamp arc 
apparent, after a few minutes' 
reflection, especially to the Poultry 
Farmer selling Hatching Eggs, Retail 
Dairymen, etc. 

It is made from the finest Para 
rubber, treated by i\ special process 
and mounted on an Air Cushion 
( NOTsolid Rubber), with Air-Release, 
thus 

ELIMINATING BREAKAGES 
= AND FRACTURES 

A specially designed Pad, mount- 
ed on 5-ply wood, is supplied, together 
with Ink. 

Any Wording Supplied 

Complete, G/9 Post Free 

T. SAVAGE 

51, Crowland Road 
S. TOTTENHAM, N. 15 




J F YOU keep Croad Langshans, 
join the 

CROAD LANGSHAN CLUB 

If you want large brown eggs, 
keep Croad Langshans. Buy 
the Club’s book on the breed, 
written by specialists, 

3/9 post free. 

A. SMITH, Hon. Sec., Schoolhoute, 

FORGUE. HUNTLEY 


^HEN buying stock or 
plant, support the 
advertisers in this volume. 
If they satisfy you, write 
and tell them so; if they 
do not, WRITE ME. 

W . Poiccll-Owen. 




T O provide a little sporting competition among those who select 
their pullets each year by my system, and to encourage 
others to follow their example, I have decided to offer 

GRADING CUPS, MEDALS AND SPOONS 

for the Laying Tests running from 1923-1924. For pens 
competing in any open Laying Test (48 to 52 weeks) at home 
or abroad, where four or more pullets form a pen, there will 
be prizes as follows: — 

CUP, best average of first-grade eggs (no second-grade 
eggs will count) put up by any heavy-breed pen, any 
Test. 

CUP, ditto light-breed pen. 

CUP, best average (all eggs laid counted) heavy-breed pen. 
CUP, ditto light-breed pen. 

SILVER MEDAL, best average of first-grade eggs (all 
breeds) at Feathered World Trials. 

SILVER MEDAL, ditto at Harper Adams. 

SILVER MEDAL, ditto at Bentley. 

SILVER MEDAL, ditto Northern. 

SILVER MEDAL, ditto Midland (open section). 

SILVER MEDAL, ditto other Tests. 

SILVER SPOONS for first, second, and third highest 
individual performers (period 48 weeks) in every breed 
and variety, no matter in which Tests (local or society 
events included) they may lx? found. Only 20 second- 
grade eggs allowed each pullet. 

CUP for layer of highest number of eggs in any Test; 
period 48 weeks (only 20 second-grade eggs allowed). 
Open to any breed. 

CUP, best pen of ducks (average first-grade eggs) in any 
Test (period 48 weeks). 

SILVER SPOON, best individual performer in ducks (all 
first-grade eggs; period 48 weeks). 

CERTIFICATES and other special prizes will be awarded. 


CONDITIONS. 

All pullets and ducks must be selected according to the methods detailed 
this volume, and pens so selected must be registered with Mr. Powell Owen 

soon as possible after dispatch. 1 1 1 

It is hoped that all who can will send detailed score cards and description 
each pullet, so that the educational side can be studied. 

Each competitor should notify Mr. Powell-Owen promptly of the pens of 
birds picked on his system and the Tests they are competing in, also of pullets 
in single-bird competitions and local trials. / 

NO ENTRY FEE. 


in 

a* 


of 


W. POWELL-OWEN. 



